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PREFACE. 



When an author is fortunate enough to be suc- 
cessful in two distinct Works, both treating of the 
Irish people, many persons will naturally exclaim, 
that the publication of a third, written, in point 
of time, previous to each of its predecessors, is 
at least a dangefous experiment I do not think 
that it would be just, either to myself or the 
public, to let this volume go forth, without can- 
didly assuring my readers, that all the stories it 
contains, except " Neal Malone," and " The 
Dream of a Broken Heart" — both recently pub- 
lished — have appeared before in ah excellent 
periodical, whose circulation, however, in conse- 
quence of its serious character, is more limited 
than that of a magazine merely literary. It is 
true, I might be silent on this topic if I wished ; 
but I could not reconcile it to myself — for, indeed, 
it would be an unworthy manoeuvre — to suffer 
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the public to judge of the work from a prejudic 
previously existing in my favour. If it be re 
lished at all, it must be on its own merits, not oi 
account of any thing I have published before 
Having said so much — and so much was neces- 
sary — I commit it to the critics and the publicj 
with every confidence in their candour and im- 
partiality. I owe to both my most heartfelt gra^ 
titude, and I acknowledge the deep obligation 
they have laid upon me. The obligations, how* 
ever, of an author, in this sense, are distinct froni 
those of other men — they cannot be repaid. Ii 
any other sense, I owe the world little, and I as 
not sorry for it: the fault will be my own i 
ever I owe it more. 

Most of the following stories will be found t 
illustrate, more clearly than any I have yet writtei 
the religious prejudices and feelings of the Iris 
people. It is likely that many of the English an 
Scotch liberal writers, who are ignorant of Ire 
land, may lecture me harshly for the manner i 
which I introduce characters taken from among tl 
Roman Catholic clergy of this country. All I ha^ 
to reply to this is, that he who suppresses mor 
truth, in the delineation of national mannei 
from a dastardly reluctance to offend those i 
whom, or in whose system, abuses detrimental i 
the freedom and welfare of the community exis 
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k unfit for a task wliich requires honesty and 
ladependenee. This is the principle advocated 
-hf liberal critics and priests themsdvesy when 
dealing with others, and thej surely hare no right 
1o wince when measured by their own standard. 
On this snlgect I do not make one jot of conces-^ 
ikm. Of the truth of the characters and sitoa- 
ticos I haye drawn, I myself am conscious, and 
fle inferences resulting firom them do not come 
from wrong premises. What ereiy friend to 
Uand should wish to see abolished, is the 
mrrow ezdusiTe ^wnt which darkens and demo- 
nlises the minds of her peasantry. I wish to see 
ny countrymen marked by that manly independ-. 
eroe which constitutes so noble a trait in the 
diaracter of the Scotch and English people, as 
idl as in that of the Protestant population 
of the North. Let Catholics love and honour 
their clergy; but, in the name of reason and 
moral freedom, let them not tremble before 
diem like slaves before their driver. Neither let 
their pastors exact such degrading homage from 
them, merely because it is agreeable to an igno- 
rant pride, or has been the custom in times of 
which both religion and humanity ought to be 
ashamed. Let the Roman Catholic clergy of 
Ireland found their influence over th^ people 
upon the open, manly principles of reason, intelli- 
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genee, and true liberty — let them discard i 
spirit, since they cannot abrogate the letter, 
barbarous dogmas concocted in barbarous ag 
rather with a view of subjugating the mind, i 
the sake of political power and personal aggra 
dizement, than of training it to habits of an e 
nobling nature — ^let them treat the body of t 
people as they do educated and intelligent m 
of their own creed ; — if they do this, it will be 
no man's power, even for the sake of moral frc 
dom itself, to depict their conduct in a mann 
that they may not relish. 

With the welfare of the Irish people my he£ 
and feelings are identified, and to , this object, 
all its latitude, have my pen and my knowledj 
of their character been directed. I found the 
a class unknown in literature, unknown by the 
own landlords, and unknown by those in who 
hands much of their destiny was placed. II 
became the historian of their habits and manne; 
their feelings, their prejudices, their superstitioi 
and their crimes ; if I have attempted to delinea 
their moral, religious, and physical state, it w 
because I saw no other person willing to undc 
take a task which surely must be looked upon 
an important One. I had also other motives, 
was anxious that those who ought, but did n( 
understand their character, should know them* 
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not tliat it may be for the beat I 
Tke reader vitl find in the foQowiag pages 
picture of the deplorable effects vhich too 
"equently proceed from marriages between 
toman Catholics and Protestants. In drawing 
lis picture I was swayed by no partiality, and 
lat every honest man acquainted with the Irish 
riests, people, and prejudices, will admit What I 
aye too often witnessed I have drawn, and drawn 
, too, as I have witnessed it All rash and hurried 
tempts at conversion, whether by priest or parson, 
look upon as folly or dishonesty. It is strange, that 
t this view of the case I find mauy creeds and sects 
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agree with me ; but it is stranger still, that not 
withstanding thb remarkable liberality, I neve 
knew one of them, no matter of what denomini 
tion, who would not go any length to gain i^ 
proselyte. The only kind of conversion credit^j 
able to the convert, or to the creed he joins, is that 
which is spontaneous — all others should be looked] 
upon with suspicion. On the Protestant side li 
am bound to admit, that, with occasional excep-' 1 
tions, their system of conversion is fair and open; 
they appeal to the Scriptures and to reason, 
making no secret of their object The Roman 
Catholic clergy condemn the Protestants for prose- 
lytizing, and publicly disclaim it themselves. No 
sooner, however, do they get scent of a proselyte, 
than they commence a system of low, secret, and. 
harrassing perseverance, altogether unworthy of 
open honesty and truth. It is, however, in inter- 
marriages, and conversions ^om their own creed, 
that this gnawing and persecuting spirit ope- 
rates with the most baleful and disastrous 
consequences. Many a heart has been broken, 
and many a family driven to ruin or crime, by 
the bitterness of domestic strife arising from 
religious dissention, instigated by the priest. Of 
this the reader will find a picture in the volume 
before him, which, unhappily, has had too many 
resemblances in this distracted country. Let it 
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not be said, that the pointing out these evib is 

only a perpetuation of the angry feelings which 

distract Ireland. Thb is not a just inference. 

Abases must be laid open in order to be known 

and avoided ; for if their existence escape obser- 

?ation, they will naturally continue. My wish is, 

that those who practise them should be shamed 

into better sense and better feeling. 



Dublin, April, 1834. 



TALES OF IRELAND. 



THE DEATH OF A DEVOTEE. 

1 WILL long remember the 14th of January, in 
tbe year 18 On that day I had dined with 

the priest of our parish, who was, at the period 
spoken of, an old man, in an infirm state of health. 
Indeed, he considered this warning in its proper 
light, and held himself prepared for that great tri- 
bunal, before which, sooner or later, we must all 
appear. Father Moyle was a proof that we ought 
to carry our charity into every variety of human 
condition ; and that it is possible for a man, under 
the most difficult circumstances, to raise himself 
above their disadvantages. He had been educated, 
and resided for some time, abroad, where he en- 
countered many vicissitudes, strongly and pain- 
fully contrasted. These trials, imposed on him, 

B 
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companied by be^vy rain, began to blow with iuk< 
usual force. '^ You are storm-staid/' said he tori 
me, *^ for this night ; so I will go to bed, and leave 
Father John and you to settle that passage be-i 
tween you ; it has become a severe night, bul. 
you are under a friendly roof, and your fomUj-. 
know that you are safe." He then retired to Uti 
chamber, which was a small closet off the rooii' 
where we sat, and Father John and I, alter remain-^ 
ing up until past eleven o'clock, withdrew to oar. 
respective apartments for the night. In the courie | 
of an hour, however, or upwards, we were awafc- " 
ened by the violence of the storm, which ha4 
increased with great fury. 

The priest's house was situated in a hollow» 
somewhat resembling an old excavation, scooped 
out of the south side of a hill. It had probably been 
a limestone quarry, the banks of which, in order to 
prevent waste, had been levelled in. A yoong 
grove intermingled with some fine old elms, grew, 
on the hill immediately above the house, and a good 
garden, was laid out on the slope before the door* 
As a residence, it was tastefully situated, and 
commanded two or three graceful sweeps of a sun- 
lit river, on whose bank stood a picturesque ruin* 
A well wooded demesne, a cultivated country, and 
a range of abrupt mountains, through a cleft in 
which a road trailed up, ^hose white track was 
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visible in the darkness of the mountain soil, closed 
the prospect Indeed, from the remarkable 
wte of the house, one would be apt to suppose 
that it was well sheltered from wind and storm ; 
the reverse, however, was the fact ; for, whenever 
the wind came from the north-west, it divided it- 
self, as it were, behind the hill, which was long 
aad ridgy, and rushed round with great violence 
until it met again in the cavity in which the 
priest's house was built, where the confluence of 
the opposing tides formed a whirlwind far more 
destructive than the direct blast Between one 
and two o'clock the strength of the storm, though 
I startling, had nothing in it to excite particular 
alarm. Every moment, however, it became more 
violent : abrupt and rapid gusts, that poured down 
from each side of the hill, swept round the house, 
straining its rafters and collar beams until they 
cracked. It soon became terrible ; — lights were 
got, and, although there was scarcely a crevice in 
the house, through which a breath of air on an 
ordinary night could come, yet, so great was the 
strength of the wind, that arrowy blasts shot in 
every direction through the rooms, with such 
force as to extinguish the lights when brought 
within their range. Still it increased, and the 
thunder-groans of the tempest were tremendous. 
The night hitherto had not been very dark ; in- 
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• 

deed, no windy night is so ; but we now perceive 
the darkness to increase most rapidly, until it wi 
utter and palpable. The straining of the hoiH 
and rafters was excessive — every light body wi 
carried about like chaff — many of the trees wei 
crashed to pieces, and huge branches reft froi 
their parent trunks, were borne away like strawt 
wherever the fury of the elements carried them* 

Some time before this, Father Moyle made h 
appearance— -he was pale and trembling, an 
seemed apprehensive of much danger — ^for I 
said it was his opinion that the house could m 
stand much longer under this strong grappling < 
the tempest 

" I fear,'* said he, " that either the roof or tl 
walls will be blown in, and, in that case, thei 
would certainly be danger ; — John," he continue 
addressing the curate, " get me my stole and son 
holy water ; in that storm we may hear the yoi< 
of an angry God, and our duty now is supplic 
tion and prayer." 

When he got the holy water and stole, he p 
on the latter, and began to read certain prayers 
the Latin tongue, set apart for allaying storms ;- 
while uttering these, he frequently cut the sign 
the cross in the air, threw holy water first again 
the point from which he conceived the wind ble 
then in every direction, and finally on every pe 
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in, animal, and fixture in tbe bouse. We, in the 
lean time, oould only lend our inward assent to 
le prayers he repeated. When near the conclu- 
ion of the ceremony, he paused, then leaned over 
iie table for a few minutes, with his hands on his 
ice ; — he seemed as if recollecting himself, for he 
astantly knelt down, and prayed aloud in much 
igitation. One of the prayers he selected on this 
)Ccasion is called the *^ Litany of Jesus," and it 
s almost impossible to conceive the woe begone, 
the utter lowliness of spirit, with which he re- 
peated the words subjoined to the various epithets 
which are given to our Redeemer, " Lamb of 
God, that takest away the sins of the world, have 
mercy upon us," proceeded from his lips, as if he 
felt in this awful hour, when the wrath of God 
was heard, as it were, in the terrors of the storm, 
that the serene and merciful character of the 
Lamb without stain, was indeed touchingly beau- 
tiful, and full of hope to the sinner. 

The night was now pitchy dark, though, for a 
few minutes before this, fearful lulls were noticed, 
which excited fresh alarm. We could now look 
out through the windows, and the dark confused 
lir, in connection with the aspect of the sky, was 
«aily appalling ; — at the verge of the horizon the 
leavens were of a lurid copper colour, appearing as 
' they glowed with a fiery hotness : this was mo- 
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tionless, whilst the massive clouds, from which tl 
lightening shot in evefy direction, sped rapidly : 
dark irregular piles, seemingly to one point of tl 
sky. The moon became visible by glimpses, as 
flew through the heavens in the direction fi*oi 
which the tempest came, with the speed of th 
wind. 

Hurricanes are of rare occurrence in Irelanc 
or when they do visit us, it is always found thi 
they are local. I do not now remember over whi 
extent of country this one may have swept, bi 
I know it put forth such dreadful power, th« 
it seemed as if the very elements went forth 1 
battle. During all this time Father Moyle sat, f( 
he was weak and agitated, and I thought evince 
symptoms of terror ; in this, however, I was mil 
taken, for it was a far different sensation from fes 
of the storm which aflPected him. 

" I think. Sir," said I, " it cannot last^long noiw 
and, as the house has not already sustained an 
damage, I trust it will weather it out" 

" Such a hurricane as this," he replied, *' I ha^ 
never known in these kingdoms ; — but I once rt 
member such a storm ; and would to heaven ths 
I could wipe out the recollections attending 
from my memory: however," he continued, i 
much distress as if to himself, << it may not be — 
may not be— they mil be remembered." 
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The miod is, indeed, a mystery, and it is strange 
bow emotions may be awakened by many circum- 
stances apparently unconnected with them. That 
night appeared to be to him a dreadful memento, ' 
and, as far as I could judge from subsequent cir- 
cmnstances, the thunder of the tempest could not 
stifle the still small voice of conscience. 

The goodness of God has ordained that all vio- 
lent convulsions of nature shall be but of short 
duration. The storm gradually subsided;— the 
servants ventured out to examine the state of the 
. house and offices, and we, after their return, went 
again to bed. 

It seemed, however, that this night was destined 
to be one of toil to the clergymen. We were 
scarcely down, when a violent knocking at the 
door indicated some sudden claim ujon their spi- 
ritual aid. This was the case ; — a frail house in 
the neighbourhood had fallen in, and crushed one 
of the inmates almost to death ; he was, they said, 
quite speechless, and they feared that if great 
haste were not made, he would depart ere the 
priests arrival. The curate accordingly dressed 
himself, and accompanied the messengers to the 
scene of death. In the mean time Father Moyle 
I had gone to rest ; but the others were scarcely 
' gone half an hour, when a second knocking gave 
intimation of another sick call. 
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" Open the door," said a voice — " for the saki 
of the Blessed Mother, will you open the door 
fast?" 

" What's the matther ?" said one of the se^ 
vants, who was still up. 

*^ Death's the matther," said the man, enteriog 
quite out of breath. " John Lynch is dyin' — and 
may the Holy Mother of God have mercy upon 
me, but you could hear him skreechin', clear an' 
clane, above the wind and tundher an' all: Oh I 
Mike, Mike, his voice is still ringin' in my ean» 
so sharp, wild, an' unnatural, bekase you see it has 
the sound of death in it <The priest I — the 
priest I' he shouts^ — <the priest — bring me Father 
Moyle — bring me Father Moyle — no man but Mm 
will do me ; — ^then forgettin' that for a minute, he 
goes on — * njay for me — pray for me — will none 
of yees pray for my guilty sowl ? — Ye careless 
pack, wont yees offer up one prayer for me ; — ^but^ 
bring me the priest first— yees needn't pray till 
he comes — it would be no use — bring me the 
priest, for the sake of the Livin' Mother I* May I 
never commit another sin, but his voice would 
chill the marrow in your bones, or make youi 
teeth cranch, it 's so wild an' unnatural." 

" He must wait till mornin'," said the servant, 
« for Father John's gone out on another sick callj 
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id Father Moyle'B past attendin* any, as you know 
oursel^ for the last three years ; any how, he 
7ouldn*t be able to venthur out such an unmerci- 
!ul night as this." 

" Must wait, is it ?" said the man, " who can 
stop death will you tell us ? — ^why, man, the dead 
ntde was in his throath when I left him ; so say 
no more, but waken up Father Moyle in a jiffey, 
or he'll never overtake him livin'." 

This the servant peremptorily refused to do, 
whilst the other as peremptorily insisted on his 
compliance ; at length, after much bickering, 
which was near ending in blows, the servant 
brought him into the priest's bed-room. 

* Here," said he, " spake to him yourself; for 
me, I would see you up to the neck in Loughma- 
call, before I'd axe him to go out sich a terrible 
night entirely as this is ; it's as much, man, as his 
life's worth/' 

" Father Moyle,** said the man, going over to 
him, " are you asleep, your reverence ? humbly 
win' pardon for disturbin' you at this hour of the 
night'* 
" What's the matter ?" said the priest. 
" Death, your reverence," said the man : " John, 
poor fellow, is departin' ; — I left the dead rattle in 
his throath ; — so, time's short, Sir." 
" God help him, for I am totally incapable of 
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going to him," said the priest, *^ I'm too weak, wf 
friend, and worn, to venture out on any nighii' 
much less so dreadful a one as this." 

" I'm sorry to hear it, your reverence," repliei; 
the messenger, " but, for all that, you must strive 
to come, whether or not.'* 

«< I hope he wont die," said Father Moyle, " tiH 
morning, or till Father John returns." * ^] 

" Can the man wait for mornin* ?" said the i 
other, " will death wait for any man ? — will God j 
wait, that's more greater again nor death ?" 

" Well," said the priest, "we must commit hifli 
to the mercy of his Redeemer ; for, if mtf presence 
were to save him, I am unable to go, frpm bodilf 
weakness." 

" Rise up. Sir," said the countryman, in a com- 
manding tone : — *' without you I'll not go — once 
for all I say it ; so you must come, whether yoa 
are sick or not, if I should carry you on my 
back — an' well able I am to do that same. Sure 
Yd put the hair of my head or the hands on my 
body undher your feet to sarve you ; but a day's 
pace or quietness I'd never see, if he died without 
you ; so you must come, yer reverence." 

"Don't be musting his reverence, you had 
better," said the servant who was present, " for 
fraid I'd make it worse for you, nabour." 

" Wont I ?" shouted the man, in an angry voice; 
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•* I tell you his bitter curse — ^the curse of God, 
of his holy Mother, an' of all the saints, is upon 
me, if I come back widout Father Moyle, for he'll 
have no priest but Aim." 

"My friend," said the priest, " I tell you once 
for all it is impossible — I am unable." 
" By that holy book on your chair," said the 
>^ man, in a state bordering on despair and phrenzy, 
k " if you don't get up an' come off along wid me, 
m drag you head foremost out of that bed you're 
lyin' on ; if he^s to be damned, that's no reason 
that / should be so too, wid so many bitter curses 
i»pon my head, if I'd not bring you, an' me un- 
dhertack it — promised before God an' his blessed 
Mother, not to come back widout you." 
" Who is the sick person ?" inquired the priest 
" Tis my brother, John Lynch, that has ett my 
hit an' sup, an' slep undher the one roof for many 
a long night wid me an' mine." 

The only reply to this was a cry from Father 

Moyle, such as I have seldom heard from human 

lips. The servant was dreadfully alarmed, and 

instantly called upon me, saying that he believed 

Father Moyle was dying. As 1 slept in a closet, 

divided from that of the priest, only by a thin 

partition, of course 1 was apprised of what had 

taken place, and, in a few minutes, was dressed 

and in the room. Never did I perceive so awful 
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and mysterious an appearance as he presenteA 
when I entered : his arms were lifted np oonvol-^ 
sirely ^ as if in supplication or astonishment —hit 
face was death- like, but somewhat distorted tml^i 
of its natural lineaments — ^lus brows were uplifted^ 
wildly like those of a man in affright and the 
pupils of his eyes were almost turned inwards, as if ; 
the fearful vision which he contemplated was an*- 
tuaUy in his own brain. He was speechless, and^ 
I, as well as the senrant, feared that death was 
upon him. 

** What, Sir, b the matter with you ?" I in* 
quired ; but he made no reply. 

'< This, you ruffian," said I to.the.countryman, 
^^ is your work, and most certainly, if he is dying, , 
you will answer for it" 

I then shook him a little, and he drew his 
breath heavily. "My dear Sir,*' said I, "wlU 
you tell me what's the matter ?*' 

He recovered somewhat ; — ^''Will I tell you?" 
said he, repeating my words more fully. He 
looked at me, however, vacantly, and did not ap- 
pear to be collected. I then repeated the ques^ 
tion, and he started as if* he had been pierced 
with an arrow, Alas I" said he, " you know not 
whAt you ask !'* 

The state of the dying man now rushed upon 
him. " Help me up," said he quickly, " help me 
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ip— -and oh ! let not one moment be lost, for this 
Man's case is terrible." 

" You cannot venture out,'' said I, '< such a 
. mfht — the wind is still tempestuous, aiMl ike rain 
M fidling in torrents." ^ 

" Get my horse," said he to the servant, not 

L 

r lieeding me ; ^' sadcBe my horse instantly," and in 
a moment he was up, and in the act of dressing 
Ittttseil ''Not even the certainty of my own 
teh as the consequence," he continued, '' would 
prevent me — ^yes,'* said he, " I am able — see how 
strong I am I" and he extended his trembling arms 
to their Ml length, whilst the drops of agony hung 
aboat his temples. 

His conduct during that night was altogether 
mysterious, and I had not sufficient decision or 
energy to guide him — ^I was absorbed in astonish- 
ment. 

"Are you ready?" said he to me, "for you 
most accompany us." 

**! will in a moment," said I ; " but the conse- 
quence I fear will be fatal to yourself." 

'* No,'* said be, taking my hand, " I know that 

your apprehension for me proceeds from kindness 

and affection : I will not feel the tempest — not 

^tempest;" and, as he pronounced the word 

^ he pointed outwards, then touched his breast 

significantly, intimating that the storm was within ; 
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and, as he did it, he shrunk and shivered, as if 
was endeavouring to throw back some op 
thought that clung to him. At length tears 
to his relief, and they fell from his eyes copioi 

" It is altogether a mystery," thought I, ** 
resembles nothing I have ever seen or heard.'' 

He then, with our assistance, wrapped two 
three great coats about him, and tied a large 
ton kerchief over his hat and under his chin, 
the horse being now readj*", we set out, the s 
and I accompanying him. 

As we went along, the appearance of the 
was awfully tempestuous : broad streaks of 
red, such as we had noticed before, appeared 
and there in the firmament ; others of difPerent^ 
shades, ribbed like the sea sand, were also visiUe; 
these stormy sweeps were motionless, and 
only were deeply tinged with the hue of fire, bat 
seemed to burn like a red furnace. Beneath these 
were the cloud drifts passing furiously above ass- 
ail ebon black, except those about the moon, that 
had their edges rimmed with pale silver, which 
only stood out against the dark mass it surrounded 
in more ghastly relief. The desolation of the 
country, as we passed along was calculated to 
heighten the natural appearance of the heavens. 
Voices of men and women were heard screaming 
on the blast, as they struggled along the roo& of 
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sir houses, placing beams, boa,rds, stones, and 
ia mud, upon the remaining thatch, to prevent 
ftom. being altogether carried away ; lights, too, 
V6 seen flitting in lanthoms, or such substitutes 
I they could invent for them, to enable them to 
ike a more accurate survey of the ravages of the 
bornu On arriving at the bridge below the 
|aeit*8 house, I could perceive that the rapid 
hM» on whose dusky surface the struggling 
•bottbeams played with snatches of dead light, 
tiA ^ted darkly and uncertainly on its trou- 
lad eddies, nearly filled the span of the arch, and 
tB.road itself was strewed with branches of trees, 
lid with thatch that had been carried away from 
ttb adjoining houses. Below the bridge was a 
Ww^ over which the waters swept with a tumul- 
'MQs roar that might be heard at the distance of 
^Bakiy if the night were calm ; and to the right 
"We the gloomy outline of Slieuguillen, fixed in 
•tfol stillness amidst the confusion which pre- 
vailed in the dark air beneath and around it. 

At length we came to a cluster of houses, most- 
y built of mud, about a mile or better from the 
'riest's, where our guide caught the bridle, and 
fd the horse to the door of the house in which 
16 dying man lay. His name, as we have said, 
as Lynch. For a considerable time he had been 
)road, and lived in the capacity of a servant with 

c 
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Father Moyle, who held an ecclesiastical a|ypoii 
ment in France, for upwards of fourteen yc 
Lynch had been a devotee, or voteen, and, for 
time previous to his death, was remarkable for 
exemplary regularity with which he attended 
church duties. He fasted, prayed, and moi 
himself with the most rigorous severity, and 
known as " Lynch, the voteen," in consequi 
of his austere practices. His personal dis] 
tion, however, was never amiable, and what.! 
mistook for holiness, instead of smoothiug d< 
the asperities of his natural temper, or diffv 
about him that serenity which is inseparable 
true religion, only rendered him more dark, 
iinh, and repulsive. He had returned to Ii 
with Father Moyle, and lived in the same 
ever since ; but it was only within the last fefj 
years of his life that he became a voteen. Befoie^^ 
that period, he was a reckless and harclened mao,- 
silent, fierce, and malignant; and, though nol 
without an ordinary share of intelligence, totaSf 
illiterate. 

Father Moyle had been anxious to ascertain fhe' 
state of his religious feelings, before entering into 
conversation with him; accordingly, when the 
man came out to the door on our arrival, the 
priest desired him to be silent, and not to let any 
person within apprize the sick man of our pre* 
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. We accordingly entered without noise, and 
for some minutes to hear the expressions 
ravings uttered by this singular man. His 
npal cry was, " the priest," alternated with a 
ulous and impatient entreaty to be prayed for 
hose about him — for he himself did not at- 
pt to utter a single prayer. 
Biddy," he exclaimed, " is -the priest never to 
le ? — is he never to come ? — and must I face 
i without him ? Oh, merciful Mother of God, 
it am I to do, if I die without bein' anointed or 
olved ?" 

^ Whisht, John, a hagur," said the woman, who 
1 his wife ; " sure you needn't feel so much 
ird — ^you weren't that bad a^an, any how 
In't you attend your duties,* an' sure there 
(n*t a man in the parish said more prayers, or 
ed as much ; besides, avourneen machree, sure 
I have the Coard of blessed St Francis, an* 
it's before every thing else, the blessed an* holy 
ipular of the Mother of God herself upon your 
\y — sure you needn't be so much afeard ; God 
I be merciful to you for their sakes — besides, is 
ir prayers an' fastins to go for nothing ?" 
' I know all that," said he, " lave my sight, an* 
I't be tellin' me what I know — ^lave my sight ;** 
! he darted a fierce look at her, whilst his eyes 
died with living fire, like those of a serpent. 

c2 
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This painful comparison was really suggested i 
me at the moment; for it required an efibrti 
close attention to disentangle the sharp, dry 
of his voice from the husky death-rattle emit 
from the lower part of his throat, resemhUngi 
some degree the noise of the rattle-snake 
irritated. 

" Why am I afeard, then ?" said he, " will 
tell me that — now that death has got into mei 
yet it's thrue what you say, though I can't fed 
but if Father' JVIoyle would come, he could 
fort me. Merciful Virgin, I can't die; — 'm 
comin* ? — ^is he comin* ? . Oh, that one day of 
life had never passed — it lies black and heavy 
ray heart, for %] I confessed it ! Will yees 
for me ?— do ye. hear ? — but ye don't, nor ye dotl 
care what becomes of my sowl, ye pack— oh, 
for me I Biddy, will you lay down that jug; 
not dry ? Down on your knees — ^pray — throwycw^' 
selves on the ground — ^your sowls are not stainrf 
like mine; — a dhrink, a dhrink, a dhrinki— Fa 
burnin,' sowl. an' body, I'm burnin'; — ^ye mui^ 
take me out of this bed, and ^ put me in BOiM 
cool place, for oh, I'm burnin' I" 

" John, dear, keep yourself asy,*' said his wifei 
" sure the priest will be here in less than no timCi 
avourncen ; it's the sickness that disturbs yofu*** 

" No, it's not the sickness — I would give flw 
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^d wide that it was only that. Is Father Moyle 
lun* ? — but I suppose none of ye went for him 
b ; ye want to have me die like a dog ; — sprinkle 
e holy wather on me, an' hould up this scapular 
1 1 kiss it in honour of the blessed Virgin. Is 
.ere no priest? — ^is there no sign of Father 
[oyle yet? — he knows all. But, merciful Virgin, 
ouldn't I be now a happy man, if I had never 
sen either him or France I An' he's not comin' ? 
-oh! oh! 

As he uttered the latter part of the sentence, 
'ather Moyle, who stood beside me, grasped my 
rm tightly, as if to support himself, and gave a 
roan that echoed back that of the dying man 
Tth fearful truth. The man*s voice was every 
loment getting more husky, and even when he 
idn't speak, the tough rattle rose and fell with his 
reath, in a manner that intimated the near ap« 
roach of dissolution. 

On entering, we found two or three half-lit 
irf slumbering on the hearth, which gave the 
^use a cold and desolate look, and a chair 
aced at the bed, which was protected at the 
ot and sides by straw mats made to perform 
e office of curtains. On the dresser was a 
Immering rush candle, stuck in the cleft 

a wooden candle-stick, by the light of which 
could perceive a bottle of whiskey, and 
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ftn egg-cap beside it by way of a glass. . Aboif 
the bed, between the thatch and rafters, were U 
or three branches of withered palm, now coyenf 
with soot and dust; in a little blind window bir 
yond the bed, stood an earthen jug, contaiiut 
holy water, in which was a small branch of head^ 
as a Spargessy with which they sprinkled it, finiA' 
time to time, not only upon the sick man, bi( 
over the whole -bed, the four comers of the hopM^ 
the door, windows, and chimney, lest the evil onfl^ 
or any of his spirits, should lurk within, for flfi 
purpose of seizing upon the parted soul A 
wooden crucifix was also placed at the foot of the 
bed, inside the mat, from which it wa^ expected ^ 
that the dying sinner was to be able to draw coor 
fort. Along with the large scapular which in- ' 
vested him, he had bound round his body many 
folds of hard whip-cord, knotted in several placeiy 
to render the wearing of it more efficacious and 
penitential : this was called the order of St. Fran- 
cis, and every one knows that the Scapular is the 
order of the Bhessed Virgin. Around his neck, there 
was also a small four-cornered bit of black cloth, 
like a flat pin-cushion, which contained several 
written charms against sudden death, and the . 
dangers of fire and water ; it also enclosed a leaf 
from the missal, containing what was called a 
" golden prayer,*' said to prevent any person hav- 
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I it about him in the hour of deatii from being 
mnedy and finally, a Messed candle, in the light 
which it W98 his expectation to die. In a bit of 
"oken tea cup beside him lay a little black paste, 
9de of the ashes of the pandles used at Mass, 
lixed up with holy water to the consistence gf 
Bste, and with this he formed, or rather caused to 
e formed, every quarter of an hour, the sign of the 
ross upon his breast. With respect to his per- 
onal appearance, he had been a man of great 
QQScular power, with large bones, broad shoulders, 
md black bushy eye-brows, that met sternly across 
lis forehead. Indeed, as he lay stretched before 
fUi, 1 was much struck witii the herculean frag- 
Bieiit of him which remorse and sickness had left 
bekind. When the candle was brought near him, 
[ eould see his appearance more distinctly, and 
truly it was wild and repulsive. His face was 
ghastly and so much emaciated, that the bones and 
iinews had only a thin membrane of yellow skin 
)ver them ; his black hair was matted, and shot 
ip through the holes of his tattered night-cap, and 
town about his neck and jaws, in hard pointed 
acks, that stirred when he moved, as if they were 
istinct with separate life. His nose was thin 
od worn away — his gaunt cheeks deeply indented 
n each side, and his eyes had that sharp and gleam- 
ig look,, which sometimes characterizes the agonies 
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of death. But his voice I O ! his yoice I Id 
intonations were hot and fiery — ^they breathed d 
torture. No wonder that it rang so powerfully ii 
the ears of the messenger, for never in my life dii 
such sounds fall upon my ear. There was som^ 
thing in them so sharp, pervading, and deadly, or ; 
as the man forcibly expressed it, so unnatunl 
that they seemed like nothing pertaining to la^ I 
manity. I cannot define the sensation which I • 
felt, but I shuddered with a species of cold terrorto ' 
which my nature had never been subjected befoie. 
Desperate was the grappling — ^the cliiiging, where, 
nothing was to be clung to, of a soul which ereiy 
.moment was losing the last consolations of ini- 
mortal hope — ^receding as they were amidst the 
withering anticipations of a futurity for which it 
was not prepared, but from the tremendous grasp 
of which it had no refuge. The tones of that 
voice were rife with utter despair, and his hollow 
shriekings seemed to be echoed back to mortal 
ears from the confines of eternal misery in another 
life. His spirit was parched up, and struggled 
with appalling strength between the black retro- 
spect of unpardoned crime, and the terrible reality 
of present and future misery. It was, indeed, a 
scene never to be forgotten. On our first enter- 
ing the house, he was lying on his back ; but after 
the expiration of a few minutes, he turned nearly, 
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at not altoget];ier, on his side, and I had an op- 
lOTtunity of surveying him more closely. His 
3BkGe, as I said, was pale ; it now seemed cadaver- 
qub; but, notwithstanding this, I could percfeive 
tliades of pain that scorched both soul and body 
ffitting rapidly and darkly over his countenance; 
convulsive moisture hung in froth about his tem- 
ples, and a dark riiig, formed by its oozey wreck, 
was visible about his mouth and the root of his 
liair ; his eyes were fierce and bloodshot ; but in 
addition to this, his black brows painfully knjt, 
and the deadly paleness of the face, shifting into 
expressions of varied misery, were indeed such 
only as could be found in a mortal divided on 
the gulf of eternity, between the inward scourg- 
iogs of despair and the searching agonies of 



" In that dread moment, how the frantic soul 
Raved round the walls of her clay tenement, 
Ran to each avenue, and shrieked for help ; — 
But shrieked in vain !'* 

There was only a rush-light in the hand of the 
man who stood over him, and its faint rays seemed 
to throw all their light upon his haggard and col- 
lapsed features, giving them, if possible, a more 
ghastly expression than they really had* 

The priest now went forward to the bed-side. 
"John I" said he: "Ha,'* exclaimed the other, 
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" that's his voice I" and he actually, sat up i 
bed, whibt a gleam of gloomy delight played 
his haggard features, like the light of an a 
sun sinking amid the clouds of an evening si 
^< Ha, ha I" he shrieked with singular exults 
"you're come, thank God; — ^now you mtist 
me ; now you must keep your promise — ^it mi 
rest upon my head, for you said it" 

" You had better all retire," said Father M 
to us, "until I strive to compose this n 
mind." 

We accordingly withdrew into the next h 
which being what the peasantry call ^^ unde 
roof with the other, was only divided from 
in which the sick man lay, by a gable of mud 
could not have been less than two hours 
him, during which period I occasionally wen 
tp observe if the ceremonies usual on such 
casions were performed. I could hear their v 
in loud and earnest conversation, particularly 
of the dying man, whose sharp tones, eve 
that distance, I felt to be loaded with anguisl 
pain. At length. Father Moyle, alarmed 
sudden paroxysm which seized Lynch, summ 
us in. 

It appeared that the spiritual hopes of the 
man could not be directed to the right source 
Father Moyle felt his own state as a sinnei 
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rongly, to lull him into a false security. The 
ct wasy that the hour of conversion appeared to 
ave gone by, for he was not able to change his 
iews of salvation from the opinions that had long 
Letermined him to wrong objects. He could not 
l^ve up, even at the remonstrances of a priest, his 
scapulars, his cords, his absolutions, and extreme 
unctions. He knew his Redeemer, if he knew 
him at all, only as constituting one among a crowd 
cf intercessors, and he wanted absolution from 
tbe hand of a brother sinner, as his final remedy. 
It may be asked how a man like him, who had 
. Utherto placed so much confidence in these dead 
lites, could not maintain better hopes in the hour of 
death ? To this I reply, that the man^s heart had 
never undergone a Christian change ; he cried 
peace where there was no peace : but now he was 
in the throes of death, and conscience came out 
to vindicate its own rights. The countenance of 
a just God shone sternly over his bed of death — 
the delusions of self-deception melted away — 
and he stood before God in all the naked defor- 
mity of his corrupt nature. But his case was 
also a peculiar one ; for it was quite evident, from 
certain of his expressions, that remorse for some 
great crime, stung him to the soul. 

" Heaven and earth, is there no mercy ?" he ex- 
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claimed, " what brought you to me, if you coi 
give me comfort? — ^you had no business here; 
thought- you would take more pains with mi 
you know youWe bound to do it — yoii hnow that; 
and he glared angrily at the priest. 

The latter, however, seemed to have been 
died into the pure glow of that Gedpel truth 
he attempted in vain to place within the dyb 
man's grasp. The scene was touching. He ninii^ 
himself over him with calm solemnity, that dented] 
much of its venerable beauty from the coatnrt 
presented between Christian hope and the ravi^ 
distraction of a sinner writhing under the eon- ^ 
viction of unpardoned guilt, whose death-bed w» * 
surrounded by nothing but darkness and mifleiy* 
It was truly affecting, indeed, to contemplate tbe 
reverend form of the priest standing over the 
bed of death, his snowy locks giving to his care- 
worn features an expression of solemn grace, sack 
as became the messenger of mercy. I think lie 
is yet in my eye, as the dim light fell upon ^ 
meek countenance, raising his eyes and his armB 
to heaven, in attestation at once of the truth of his 
message, and of the trembling anxiety with which 
he delivered it Long, and earnest, and heart- 
rending was the struggle between guilt and mercy 
— between the long-cherished, the delusive hopes 
of the perishing sinner, and the simple command 
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surrender up the idols ,of the heart— to believe 
1 the LfOrd Jesus Christ, and live. The only 
fly to all this was a continual cry for absolu- 
on. 

^^ Absolve me — for the sake of the Blessed Mo- 
ber, absolve me, I say !^' shrieked Lynch, as he 
Iretched out his fieshless arms, with the most 
ntense supplication, to the priest. '^ Let me get 
ibfiolution, an* die." 

^I too am a sinner,'' replied the priest ; <' think 
not to draw consolation from me. I cannot, nor 
will I, mock the awful power of God by the un- 
neaning form of a rite, particularly when the 
Heart is dead to a living faith.'' 

"Anoint me, then," said the other— " anoint 
me ; surely you won't let me die like a heretic or 
i dog, without the benefit of that, at laste ?" 

"I am myself," replied the priest, "on the 
brink of the grave, and I cannot trifle either with 
your salvation or my own. I could not meet my 
Redeemer, if I turned away your heart from Jlimf 
in this awful hour. Tell me that you renounce 
every thing, except Him alone, and I will then 
speak peace to your soul." 

" Sure I do believe on my Redeemer," replied 
the man — " didn't I always believe on him ? I 
)nly want absolution.*' 

" Hear me, you deluded man," said the priest : 
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'< as I shall stand before the throne of judgment^ 
and as God liveth^ there is none but God who can 
give you absolution.'* 

A murmur of surprise and disapprobation ift 
this strange doctrine burst firom aD present : tke 
priest looked round, but he was firm. 

'* Heaven and earth, cannot you do it ?** asked 
the other, distractedly. 

"No!" replied the priest, solemnly; "tofb^ 
give sins is the province of God aianey as well ai 
to give grace for repentance and Mth." 

" God of heaven !*' cried the other, in a kind of 
impotent fury, "why didn't you tell me this be- 
fore?" 

The priest gasped for breath, and only answered 
with a groan that shook his whole frame. 

"Is there no hope ?" asked Lynch. 

"Repent," said the priest— "repent from the 
bottom of your heart, and believe that Christ died 
for you, and rest assured, that if your sins were 
ten thousand times greater than they are, they 
can be made whiter than snow. Can you, there^ 
fore, believe that Christ died for t/ou ?" 

" I can, I can," said the other: " didn't I always 
believe it ?" 

A gleam of delight passed over the priest's fea- 
tures, and he turned up his eyes gratefully to hea- 
ven. He proceeded— " Can you believe that 
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ling else but repentance and that faith which 

ive described, are able to save you ?" 

* I can, I can," said the man ; " will you ab- 

ve me mna /" 

^*Do you renounce all trust in this, and in 

is?" said Father Moyle,' taking up the Cord of 

L Francis and the Scapular, both of which the 

ther had pressed to his bosom. The man clutch- 

d them more closely, and was silent. << Answer 

ae," said Father Moyle, " ere it be too late." 

^' Here," said the man, << I can ' give up the 
[Hoard of St Francis ; but — ^but — is it to give up 
^ Ordher of the Mother of God ? No, no, I 
couldn't give up that; I darn't make her my 
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'*Do you feel that a form of absolution, or the 
application of extreme unction, from me, cannot 
pardon your sins ?" 

" Sure I know they can" replied the other. 

The priest clasped his hands despairingly, and 
looked up to heaven for strength to sustain him 
under this heavy trial; and the^ tears streamed 
lown his cheeks. I^ike a faithful champion, how- 
ver, he was determined not to surrender the soul 
f this miserable man without another struggle. He 
nelt again, and prayed aloud in a strain of the 
lost fervent and exalted piety, whilst his glowing 
ords, which he requested the other to repeat 
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after him, though couched in beautiful simplicitfrj 
(he had been the most eloquent man of his day,)] 
breathed forth th^ holy energy of intense ^th.' 
With tears,' with supplications, and with de^J 
groaningsy did he direct the hopeless man to tie 
fountain of love, pardon, and repentance. Witk^ 
sincere affection and tenderness did he endeavonri 

• 

to lead him to God ; strongly did he struggle, aol- 
urge, and entreat, pleading only in the name of i 
one mediator between God and man. He prayedi j 
however, alone ; the heart of the dying man wai 
not in the prayer — the aspirations of his spirit rmt 

Hi 

not to the throne of grace : on the contrary, ha '\ 
manifested symptoms of impatience and irritabi- 
lity ; he hugged and kissed his cords and his sca- 
pular, like a man given over to some strong 'deKi- 
sion ; and, from time to time, dipped his thumb 
into the holy water, or black paste, and then formed 
the sign of the cross upon his forehead, lips, and 
breast. 

When the prayer was over, the priest spoke to 
him again with redoubled earnestness, and with 
still streaming eyes, pressed, entreated, and com- 
manded him to cast away all but Christ, who, he 
told him, would not give his glory to another. 
Vain was every exertion to accomplish this — ^fruit- 
less every struggle. Hi^ hopes, his habits, his 
opinions, his experience, had all been twined round 
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Idols, and these idols were grown into his in- 
most heart ; how could he cast them out now, 
hout tearing up the heart in which they were 
ited? To witness such ^ death-bed — to con- 
nplate him striving to hope against hope — was 
>rth a thousand homilies. But, in fact, he had 
t hope ; and it was this pervading conviction — 
) strongly at variance with his creed and opinions 
-this fatal error of mistaken trust, and the inward 
)rture of actual despair, that constituted his 
lisery. 
When the prayer was over, he commanded 
hem to raise and support him in a sitting pos- 
ure. He now breathed short, trembled, or ra- 
her shivered unusually, every two or three 
ainutes, and cried at intervals for absolution and 
be unction. I remarked, that as he sat, thus 
upported, in the miserable bed, his eyes, which 
^ere fixed keenly on the priest, shone with a yel- 
)w but intense glare, whether in supplication or 
iger I could not say ; but, wherever the latter 
loved, the sick man's eyes followed him with a 
vetted gaze which he seemed incapable of chang- 
g. Such a look was really enough to make a 
an's flesh creep. 

" Will you not absolve me ?" he inquired. 
"I cannot absolve myself,'* said the priest; 
lone can absolve you but God, to whom I im- 
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plore you, John, to raise your head in sincevf 
repentance/ 

" Do you remember then ?" said Lynch. 

" I do, I do," replied the other ; " but this how 
is not that — the hand of God is fastened on H} 
death and judgment are both present." 

Lynch again shivered terribly. 

^'You will not?" he shouted out hollowly aril 
hoarsely, whilst his eyes darted -at him, andAi^ 
dead-creak was quite loud over hb words : " thoif** 
said he, '< may my eternal misery rest upon yoitf 
head, where it ought to rest !" and he fell bafik^ 
faintly in the bed. 

Father Movie staggered, but I caught and snp^ 
ported him. ^ 

•* Father of all mercies," he exclaimed, " sqn 
port me under this great trial !" and, as he uttered 
the words, he wiped the big drops of anguish off < 
his face. He was not, however, to be daunteik , 
Again he grappled with him, wrestled, fonglitf 
disputed every inch, under the banner of the 
Cross, but with no success — ^the man would give 
up nothing : he did not refuse to go to Christ, bat 
he brought the enemies of his God along with 
him. 

Matters now took a most singular and unex- 
pected turn. Those who were present had, for 
some time before this last scene, considered the 
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induct of the priest unjustifiable, for they kuew 

ot bis views, nor the responsibility of his duties ; 

hey now attacked him in the language of anger 

ad exasperation^ and he endeavoured meekly and 

ialmly, to give them a correct view of that which, 

MS a minister cf Christy he ought to do. But this 

iras doctrine which they understood not That a 

priest should be incapable of forgiving sins, they 

idered rank heresy, and they told him so. 

the poor creature on the bed, they expected 

ttat he could save him if he would, and they were 

determined to compel him to do so. Their language 

became high, and their visages fierce— so much 

ao^ that I myself began to feel apprehensions as to 

the result of this strange business : at all events, 

I saw clearly that they would effect their object 

** Father Moyle," said the man who had come 

for him, brother to Lynch, " it's no use in spakin' 

my more about it : this door is now bolted," — 

he bolted it as he spoke, — '^ and out of this house 

you will not go, if you don't give that dyin* man 

the rites of the church. One word for all, I've 

said it" 

The priest, who knew their determined charac- 
ter and prejudices on this subject, saw the difficul- 
ties of his situation ; but he trembled at the 
thought of making this awful compromise be- 

d2 
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tween conscience and humanity. They were hA 
to their purpose . 

" Come," said the brother, " bring up the Utik 
table to the bed : it's a folly to talk— I'll not set^ 
my brother die in this state, and a priest in thif 
house with him. Bring the table quick," ssudlrt*' 
to the woman, in a voice of passion — " what art 
you about ? — ^and put the candle on it'* •( 

" My friend,*' said the priest, and he tremWed* 
excessively, ^' I*m an infirm old man, and T&f 
incapable of bearing any kind of a severe shock ; 
do not, therefore, for the sake of God, compel ■» 
to do what my conscience condemns. I have en*, 
deavoured to lead him to Christ, as a sinner, like 
myself, wanting mercy and pardon ; but I cannot 
administer a dead service which would only in- 
volve myself in deep guilt, without benefitting 
him." 

"That's all fine,'* replied the other; "bnt 
walk up, your Reverence : not a word now — it 
must be done ;" and he forcibly led the trem- 
bling old man up to the table. 

" Let the priest alone, Larry,** said the woman 
alarmed at seeing him under his grasp. 

" Keep off of me,** said he, " or 1*11 knock yoi 
down. Come, Sir, we'll all go in to the littl 
room ; and now fall to your duty.** 
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The timid old man turned his eyes to heaven 
id fell over against the corner of the bed, sense- 
sa and convulsive. The woman gave a scream 
F terror, and ran to his assistance, and I aided 
.er in raising him. The sick man, who did not 
peak during this scene, watched the proceedings 
■ith the eye of a lynx ; but the death-rattle be- 
came louder and more harsh, in proportion as his 
interest in what was going forward increased. 

We placed Father Moyle on a chair, and were 
endeavouring to recover him, when a loud knock- 
ing was heard at the door, and immediately aften 
tiie curate's voice, desiring to be admitted. It 
4|^)eared that the servant told him, on his return- 
ing from the sick call, that he feared something 
must have happened Father Moyle — an alarm 
which the severity of the night, his illness, and his 
long absence, sufficiently justified. The curate 
felt the same apprehension, and, on hearing whi- 
ther he had gone, followed him. 

" In the name of heaven," said he, on seeing 
the situation of Father Moyle, " what does this 
mean ?" 

" Never you heed that," said Lynches brother, 
" it won't signify — give this man the rites of the 
ehurch, while he has life and sense in him, and 
\Dell take care of Father Moyle. Come," said he, 
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^'we*ll bring him, chair and all, into the ne 
house, an' in a short time he'll be well enough." 

This the curate refused to do, until he saw ik 
Father Moyle, who now opened his eyes and die 
his breath, was likely to recover. In the mci 
time, he was removed to the other house, whi^ 
we all accompanied him, leaving the curate an 
the dying man together. When the last rites ( 
the church were administered, we returned, an 
reader, he who clung to hia idols, his scapular 
and his unctions, lay before us, calm and eofl 
posed, apparently prepared to meet that Ri 
deemer on whom he refused to ground his sol 
hopes of salvation I The wooden crucifix Wi 
either in his hands or next his heart, according i 
the caprice of the moment dictated. 

"Denis," said he to his brother, "I haveoi 
commandment to lay on you before I die — ^wi 
you do it ?" 

" You know, John," replied the other, "if '< 
what I'm able to do, Fil do it, God willin' ; ai 
thing, John avoumeen, that could give you a 
or pace where you're goin'.*' 

"Well," said the other, "'tis this—I lay 
upon you to make three stations to Loughdei 
for myself— -^Aree, remimber, in rny name .' i 
you don't know but may be 'tis yer gard 
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^el I'd be for this, when my soul's relased out 
Purgathory. Will you promise, before God, to 
fil this ?" 

^ I promise before drod that I will," said the 
other, *^ if I'm spared : or, if I don't live to do 
myself, that I'll lay it upon some one else to 
lish it'* 

*^ Well, Ood be praised I" said the sick man : 
if you will light this bit of blessed candle, that I 
kay have the light of it shinin' upon me, I will 
ow die happy." 

This was complied with ; and in less thantweop 
f minutes after these words, he expired. 

When Father Moyle saw that the miserable 
lan was gone, a dark shade of intense misery set- 
led upon his countenance ; he had been standing 
*yer him whilst in the throes of dissolution, and 
nily he appeared to feel pang for pang ; but 
rhen the last convulsion quivered away into the 
tillness of utter death, he dropped down on the 
hair as if seized with another fit ; the upper part 
f his face was cold, but his throat and lips were 
dry and parched, that he gasped for breath. It 
^as not without a strong trial of Christian forti- 
ide that he was able to contemplate the death 
od life of the unrepentant being who had gone 
judgment, and between whom and himself there 
id been evidently a mysterious community of 
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knowledge which it is out of our power to reveal 
His natural feelings were strong and acute, but 
the consolations of religion, notwithstanding hii 
sufferings, calmed and supported him under them. 



When he had regained a little strength, and 
sufficiently composed, we prepared to go. 

Ere we left the house, I went over and took a 
last glimpse of the corpse. It was an unpleasant 
object to view : his black bushy brows, bent into 
a scowl by the last agonies, contrasted disagreeac 
bly with his pallid face, and gave his countenance 
an expression of " grim repose," exactly in keep- 
ing with his character, and the delusive securi^ 
in which he died. 
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was about five weeks after the death of LyBch 
e devotee, that I was one evening riding home 
nn a visit to an uncle in another part of the 
untry, wrapped up in a great coat, my hands 
sed in woollen mittens, and my neck secured by 
worsted comforter, for there was a black intense 
►St. It was, indeed, a trying evening for a deli- 
te person, if not well protected by winter gar- 
ints ; the sky was cloudless, and the eye lost it- 
f in the blue concave, which seemed to expand 
I horizon to a more than usual circumference. 
le air was keen and clear, giving to distant ob- 
ts a proximity and distinctness peculiar only to 
ih a state of atmosphere. The pale sun seemed 

settle himself for disappearing, his beams 
rcely strong enough to throw a faint outline of 
ionary shadow from the more prominent ob- 
ts ; the leafless trees were motionless, and the 
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chrystal drops that hung congealed upon ih&t 
branches, when viewed in a line with his light, re- 
ceived an amber tinge, which gave to their glitte^ | 
ing brilliancy a hue of gold ; the windows oppo- 
site the west, were richly burnished with his splea- 
dour, and when the reflected sun-gleams, glowiog 
like fire, fell upon my eye as I went along, I '\ 
could not but ad^nire the goodness of that Being 
who places enjoyment in every object, and clotha 
even desolation with beauty. The moon, too, wai \ 
in the firmament, and hung fixed in space without 
motion or support ; raising the mind to the cfxar_ . ' 
templation of that stupendous power, whose wiU 
at once impels and sustains her. As I passed 
a farm-yard, a flock of turkeys were perched 
moodily upon an out-house, and the geese stood 
with their heads under their wings, some resting 
only on one leg, to protect themselves against the 
biting cold ; the little lively wren was hopping 
briskly but silently through a thorn hedge on my 
right, and the red -breast gave a faint and quera« 
lous note from the arm of a huge hawthorn on 
which he sat. The road was black, hard, and 
glassy, and as my horse was not secured, I got on 
pretty briskly, aware that a slow pace on an icy 
road is always the most dangerous. 

At length the evening advanced, and the rapid 
twilight began to set in ; the " star of eve," fixed 
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ind lustrous, rose in the heavens ; and the sur- 

Tounding objects were falling into thicker shadow, 

e'er the full glory of the heavenly host should kin- 

die them into that beautiful relief, produced by 

their soft and trembling radiancy. I now heard 

the noise of an advancing horseman, and could 

8ee the flashes which the feet of the animal in the 

rapidity of his progress struck out of the stones, 

as he dashed along. In a few minutes his figure 

became distinct, and immediately after we met. 

" Father John, or I am mistaken ?" said 1, re- 
cognizing Father Moyle's curate, as he was about 
to pass on. 
"Oh I" said he, "is this you?" 
" You ride fast," said I : "is there any parti- 
cular hurry ?" 

"Have you lived at your father's latterly ?'' he 
inquired. 

" No, I am only returning after having been on 
a visit of some weeks, with my uncle's family down 
in D ." 

"Well,*' he continued, "in that case, we cannot 
tax you with neglect or unkindness, though, not 
being aware of that circumstance, we certainly 
thought rather uncharitably of you — I have then 
the melancholy task of informing you, that he, 
whose favourite you always were, is now probably 
no more." 
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« What! Father Moyle dead I" I exclaimed. 

<< I fear it," said he ; '^ Mooney has been sent q» 
in all haste to the station which I held in Slathki^ 
to let me know that he is not likely to survifft 
many hours, and I am now riding, I may say, for*' 
life and death ; I think his reason, ever since tis' 
night of Lynch's death, is wandering and miset- 
tled ; for he is utterly intractable : the bishop aod 
several other clergymen about us here have bees 
with him for the last few days, and are with his 
still — but," said he, in a serious and hesititaig . 
manner, << I fear — ^the fact is — ^he is either unsetded 
or — I shudder to mention it — either unsettled or— 
something more deplorable." 

" I will ride back with you," said I, " this mo- 
ment,'* turning my horse's head as I spoke, '^ and 
have at least the melancholy satisfaction of seeing 
him breathe his last" 

We both then proceeded at a brisk pace, taking 
the direction of Father Moyle*s house. 

As we went along, the latter part of the curate^s 
conversation, sank deep in my mind, and when taken 
in connexion with what I witnessed at the awful 
death-scene of the devotee, I felt assured that 
Father Moyle's religious views altogether differed 
from those of his Reverend brethren. I certainly 
felt that the character of the good old man was 
associated in my mind with something truly ele- 
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ated-*perfectly Christian, when any peculiar 
mergency occurred to draw it out His judg- 
nent I knew to be accurate, his personal piety 
positive and unassumed — and the general tone of 
ids intellectual faculties far above any thing I had 
€ver seen in others of his sacred calling. 

On our way to the house, we met the parish- 
kmers of this truly amiable man, in little crowds, 
lome returning after having been to inquire about 
lum, others on their way to ascertain his state ; 
for it would not, in their opinion, have been suf- 
ficient to hear from friends the progress of his 
fllness ; on the contrary, they thought it a duty to 
present themselves personally to his domestics, 
that it might be known they had paid him this 
mark of their veneration and respect. I men- 
tioned to the curate my surprize at the numbers 
we saw before us, and the deep sorrow which was 
depicted on every countenance. 

" Ah,'* said Father John, who was warmly at- 
tached to him, " it will be some time before this 
parish shall possess a priest so affectionately be- 
loved by his flock ; had you been present when I 
informed them on the Sunday before last, that their 
prayers were requested for their father and friend, 
who was, according to all human probability, 
never likely to address them again, you would 
have witnessed a touching sight. Tears and sobs 
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burst forth from all present, particularly from 
females ; and even the cheek of the hardy 
might be seen convulsed into sorrow, under 
big drop that silently rolled down it. 

When we topped the little hill within a himdieil 
perches of his house, the sky was lit into &>, 
glow of light, unusually clear; so much so, that I 
thought it quite remarkable ; my surprise, hoir-'.j 
ever, soon ceased, when on looking towards the i 
north, I perceived the splendid phenomenon of 
the aurora borealist sweeping along the firmameit ^ 
in all the sublimity of its rapid and beautiful co^ 
ruscations. The peasants whom we passed htd 
noticed it, and 1 could perceive from the solemnity 
of their manner, that with their usual pronedess to^ 
superstition, they connected it with the death of 
the priest ; for, uncovering their heads, they looked 
towards his house, blessed themselves, and of- 
fered up a prayer, perhaps for the benefit of his 
departing spirit. We had understood from them 
that Father Moyle was not worse, and as the phe- 
nomenon was so peculiarly brilliant, we stopped a 
moment on the elevation of the hill to admire its 
beauty. 

Nothing could be more magnificent; just as 
we stood to observe it, the lucid vapour had with- 
drawn itself nearly below the horizon, along which, 
however, there lay a veil, the white shadow, as it 
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of the almost palpable light; suddenly a 
) of sunless lustre shot up over our heads, 
a rapidity nearly equal to that of thought, 
nng back the darker hue of the atmosphere, 
the gloom of the southern sky was forced to 
ie in accumulating waves before it In 
>ment again, it shot in trains of splendour in 
tend direction, rushed towards the east, and 
ediately returned, swifter than the wing of 
impest, towards the west, dilating its cor- 
ations over a great portion of the sky. — 
bis manner it hung, not motionless, but vibrat- 
in its beauty for some moments, until it imme- 
ely changed its position, and commenced a 
58 of beautiful scintillations, so varied, and 
I such quickness of succession, that the eye 
utterly unable to trace their shiftings. 
then assumed a new motion, and fell away into 
ses of ray-like splendour — " the glittering 
:ments of a broken sun ;" the bars of light in 
\e gigantic volumes did not become confused, 
a sublime interchange of position took place, 
?hich they flitted, volume over volume, gliding 
and down to the east, and to the west, and 
Q transversely, like sweeps of pale fire, all with 
h splendid rapidity, that the eye felt complete- 
overpowered with its dazzling excess. And 
V * a change came o'er the splendour of the sky :* 

E 
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«ven as we looked, it was one wide section of: 

tense ligkt, pesembling tiie inside <ti a glowi 

furnace. For a few seconds only was this appei 

ance stationary : slight and graceful undulatia 

immediately took place, b^mning at the rim ' 

die horizon, and moving up the heaiwns oed 

over <>ur heads. These were at first gentle, wv 

ing with a beauty transcending by far that «f m 

other object the eye of mortality could witnfli 

By degrees they became more quick, drifting ^ 

wards and upwards at greater length, until the 

swept over the firmament in wide resplenda 

flashes, ending in a general corniscation, the n 

diant magnificence of which, no human inmgni 

tion, without having seen it, could conceive. Tl 

light then vanished like thought from the heaven 

and the same lucid shadow lay upon the verge > 

the iiorizon as before. During our observatic 

we heard, or imagined we heafd, a sweet ringii 

sound, so low and attenuated, that human sen 

seemed almost too gross to catch its &r and aii 

tones. 

There is, I think, no phenomenon equal to tl 
in beauty and sublimity ; the firmest mind caoB 
look upon it without awe approaching almost i 
fear ; and as the gorgeous spectacle disports its< 
Jn splendour over the heavens, this very drea 
joined with the inimitable beauty of the visio 
fills the soul^ heart, and imagination, with the fi 
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■enae of divine power. We now rode on, and im- 
mediately found ourselves at Father Moyle^s 
bouse. 

I need scarcely inform my readers, that I felt 
m anxiety to see him, if possible, immediately on 
my arrival ; this, however, I found to be a matter 
^ more difficulty than I had anticipated. On 
enftening the parlour, (here were present eight or 
nine gentlemen of his own profession, two or 
^three of whom I slightly knew ; of even the per- 
tOBB of the others I had no knowledge. To any 
of these Father John did not introduce me ; and, 
indeed, I soon perceived something amoug them 
tkat chilled ceremony. I addressed myself, how- 
erer, to a gentleman with powdered hair, white 
heavy cheeks, and a phlegmatic visage ; he wfus 
dfessed in a new suit of black, made rather dd- 
fiuhioned, had a gold ring upon one of his fingers, 
ui immense bunch of gold seals at his fob, and a 
small chain of gold about his neck, within his 
waistcoat, to which, 1 was given to understand, 
was appended a small bit of the real cross, 
•ent to him wrapped up in several yards of apos- 
tolical benediction, by Pope Pius the Seventh, of 
blessed memory. 

" Sir," said I, " you can, of course, inform me 
how Father Moyle is at present ? I have been out 
of the parish ever since his illness, and have not, 

E 2 
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consequently, yet seen him ; if he is sufficient 
composed, I should wish to speak to him, at lea 
once before his death ; and 1 am given to undei 
stand that he has been inquiring for me." 

<< Indeed I*' said the gentleman, and was silent 
but he compensated for his taciturnity by survey 
ing me with a most scrutinizing look, miDglei 
with something very like aversion and contempi 
At the moment he uttered the dissyllable in repl; 
to me, or rather before I had done speakisg,' 
murmur of surprise or disapprobation broke froi 
the other gentlemen present, a circumstance fo 
which I could not account 

" Sir,'' said one of the clergymen, " you ai 
addressing his Lordship, our venerable and b< 
loved prelate." 

I instantly bowed a low apology. " My Lord 
said I, " 1 trust you will excuse my want of di 
respect for your Lordship, when I inform yc 
that your Lordship's person was wholly unknot 
to me ; or I should rather say, my Lord, that 
had not the honour of knowing your Lordshi[ 
person," bowing again. He had thrust his- t? 
hands into his small-clothes' pockets'; and tl 
only reply he made, was a simultaneous jingle 
whatever they contained, accompanied by a d 
dainful nod of the head. I now perceived tl 
there was something more serious than my blund 
against his personal dignity, in question ; for wh 
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Bssed myself to the others, my reception 
iially cold and repulsive, and my informa- 
s to his exact state, quite as laconic and 
factory. 

ther Moyle, Sir," said one of them, " being 
•oth in mind and body, has decided on see- 
36 but such as his Lordship here may think 
to admit ; and this he does, in order to 
igitation and exhaustion." 
ch discrimination, I should think, is no 
ul proof of a we^k mind,'* I replied ; " the 
ho feels that composure is necessary for 
is evidently the full use, at least, of his ra- 
aculdes.'* 

reply, the force and application of which 
ot then understand, was received with a 
lence ; but it was by no means an insigni- 
»ne ; for several glances were immediately 
anged between them, by which it was clear 
ire was a mystery hanging over the vene- 
Id man who was the subject of our conver- 

u will please not to speak so loud," said 
dship ; " you ought to know that it is both 
ig and inconsiderate to do so, when there 
n in articulo morti'^i lying in a room, sepa- 
om this only by a thin partition.'' 
certainly observe that they all spoke in a 
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solemn utidertcHie ; but my voice had f%at been 
load, and I Mt that bis Lordship's reproof was af' 
applicable. I made no reply, however, only If- 
bending my head in obedience to the suggestioii.' 
I was now beginning to set about a development 
of their mysterious conduct, the cause of wkiek 
came faintly across my mind two or three times, 
when a sound somewhat like a snort, or a lon^ 
luxuriant draught up a man's nose, proceeded 
from a corner of the room ; I looked over, and 
perceived a short, thick, fat, squab, joUy-lookiag 
man, taking out of a bat, resembling a Scotdi 
mull, a most unconscionable pinch of snuff. He 
was dressed in a black coat, somewhat worn, a 
pair of black velveteen small-clothes, between the 
bands of which and the bottom of his capacioos 
waistcoat, there was a chasm of some inches, pro- 
duced by his anterior rotundity, like the new 
moon clasping the old* one in her crescent The 
provender with which he was in the habit of fur- 
nishing his nose so plentifully, seemed to have 
agreed with it in a remarkable manner ; for it wai 
quite rosy, as were his cheeks, from above whid 
twinkled two black, humorous eyes, s£ldly out o 
character with the solemn vissiges about him. 

" Friar Mahon," observed his Lordship, " tha 
is unbecoming." 

" What I" said the Friar, " is it to take a pincl 
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I snuff, Docthor ? As Vm a sinner, the best of 
tea take it ; an' but Tm in the first place I ever 
ikurd it objicted to ; an^ laste of aQ, couki I have 
opected to get acrass the knuckles &om you, 
Doetiior, in regard of so small a thrifle : Fm sure 
yte may be allowed that, any howl" 

I eouM see the shadow of a smile pasa over 
tome of their faces, at the Friar*s blunt manner of 
addressing hb Lordship, and probably at his 
tdmitness in transferring the Bishop's charge from 
tbe Bumner of performing the act, to the act itself. 
^T«ke your snuff, Sir," replied the Bishop, 
stenly, <^ but do not emit such repulsive intona- 
tions from t&e organ to which you administer it — 
that sound, Sir, might alarm the unhappy patient" 
"Emit I" repeated the Friar — "organ! — into- 
nayshunsl — well, well ! blessed be the holy mo- 
ther, that we have the air to breathe, and the earth 
to walk upon. What will they begrudge us next, 
I wondher ! But wait a taste : there's another 
world to follow this, where, maybe, there will be 
something like an aiquality ; and where, though 
light now, we will have weight, perhaps, when put 
into the scale agin them that make so little of us " 
saying which, he waddled out of the room down 
to the kitchen, somewhat beyond sixteen stone 
veight. 
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I had not been long in the room when Fatker 
John left it ; and I saw, that except fii^m hin^ I 
was not likely either to understand the conduct of 
the Priests, or to accomplish an interview witk 
my respected friend. I, therefore, left the gen- 
tlemen to keep guard upon the helpless patient 
then under their surveillance, and sought the co- 
rate. On passing down to the kitchen, whidi 
was on a line with the room I had left, I per- 
ceived the Friar among a knot of the country 
people, to whom he was relating some extraordi- 
nary miracle he had seen performed by a brother 
of his order. I threw my eye, in an enquiring' 
manner, around the group, in search of Father 
John ; and the Friar, who saw my object, nodded 
to me familiarly, and, pulling out the obnoxious 
mull, offered me a pinch of snuff. 

" I hope," said he, significantly, " you are not 
like his Lordship ! you persave ^" 

When I took the pinch, he seemed to consider 
us as already acquainted. 

" I saw," said he, taking my arm, and leading 
me to a room at the opposite end of the house, 
" I saw how they trated you, without the smallest 
provocation in life — ^but what could you expect 
from min of their education — sure, except the 
Bishop — ^I beg pardon, his Lordship ! — a man of 
them never saw the Continent in his life, whereas. 
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1' was, in my younger days, the betther part of 

three years on it" 

'* I think his Lordship treated you, also, with 
rather an intolerant spirit," I replied. 

" They hate," said the Friar, " to see any body 
here but themselves — he ! — I don't care the same 
pinch of snuff that he condimned me for, about 
Wm. I have my snug little priory there above, 
in the upper ind of the diocese, for the last thirty 
years— jist houlding it till the ould times come 
back agin ; and tisn't in his power it is to touch 

^ either me or it He can take his wine — and— 
well— I need say no more about thai — hem — I wish 
ywi had dined here yesterday — but, no matther — 
wey're jealous of me, you see, for fear I'd come 

in for sweepstakes ; and so I would, if I could get 

» 

only half an hour with the poor drivelling ould 
heretic within—" 
" Heretic I Whom do you mean ?" 
" Sure, I saw clearly you were in the dark — in 
tenebris — as I used to say when I spoke Latin — 
didn't you see them, man ? Poor ould Moyle is 
either mad or heretical, ever since he went one 
night, about a couple of months agone, to see 
some ould residenther on his death-bed : he won't 
read his office, nor resave the rights from one of 
them— not even from his Lordship ! — hem." 
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The faet is, I was less surprised at this than 
might be supposed, for I had suspected it before. 

*^ But why should they, on that account, Mr. 
Mahon, prevent me fr«m seeing him ?" 

<< Och, ocb," said he, with a shrewd shrug of 
his shoulders, ^<but you're an innocent youg 
man — they don't wish it to spread, man; aoA 
moreover, into the bargain, they know that he 
was fond of you. By St Dominick, to m>y owi 
knowledge, he has been enquiring for you oftes 
and often, but Father John was afraid to send yoft 
word — he expects the parish, and must suckuBua* 

'< But what reason have they to suppose that I 
would divulge the circumstance, if they wish it to 
remain a secret ?" 

" They fear," he replied, « that Father Moyle | 
would sway you — ^for he has a smooth tongue of 
his own — and they know — for that foolish ould 
housekeeper has tould them every thing— that 
you love him ; you understand ?** said he, giviag 
another cunning shrug. 

" Well r said I. 

^< It's a heretic ministher he wants to pray with 
him, and to witness that he dies publicly (mi of 
our church ; for he tould them to their noses, that 
it's every man's duty, who has got the light of 
the Gospel, to lav6 her — the poor ould crathur, 
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were all in the dark — they fear he fnight 
ipon you to get him one. Oh I holy 
k, but he's as tough as a gad^ for they 
him both singly and in a body-— in a 
as the Trojans have it — but it is all 
'ghy he gave them broadsides out of the 
lat silenced them. I wanted the Bishop 
e try him. < I'll hould a wager, Docthor,' 
-and there's another rason why the Bishop 
like me, I never Lord him — * I'll honld 
', Docthor,' says I, * that if you let me try 
d, 111 persuade him to allow me to anoint 
self/ " 

d did you ?" 

1 1 1 Once for all, I say, he wouldn't let 
her anoint him ; nor a mass, nor a month's 
le wont allow to be said for him, while he's 
• dead ; and I expected he would have left 
something for masses, for the crathur was 
kind to me. But what do you intind to 
laid he, with a shrug, and an expression of 
15 which I did not like, 
hy, I have really no right to interfere," I 
; " I should wish to see him, but I fear it 
impracticable" 

>ung gentleman, you're not at all sharp,** he 
, " don't you see they want to make him 
tmpos ; he has no living relations, and, in 
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that case, a will made by a man non oomj 
would lave the property at their own disposal; 
but then, man alive, there wouldn't be as mud 
coming to me, any way, as you might jingle oni 
tombstone, except, perhaps, a guinea for one, 
shabby mass or so." 

This information decided my future conduct at 
once ; and the Friar saw, by my countenance^' 
that it startled me. 

" Tell me," he continued, putting a hand in 
each coat pocket, and shrugging as before, '^ do 
you think we could oust the cormorants ?" 

I did not relish either the plan or the asso- 
ciation he formed in speculating on it, but I de- 
termined to act with decision and energy upon ' 
the occasion, and, at all events, to see Father 
Moyle. " If I have no positive right," thought 
I, " to insist upon it, certainly they have no posi- 
tive right to refuse me." 

I again sought the parlour, and, on my way, 
met Father John, to whom I recounted part of 
the conversation which took place between the 
Friar and myself. 

" With respect to Mahon,*' said he, " few men 
are more imscginative, or, at the same time, more 
cunning; he colours his narratives highly, but 
seldom lays it on without an object. It is not true 
that Father Moyle has no friends ; he has a cou-- 
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a physician, in the county D , who is ex- 

jed here every moment ; and with respect to 
perty, and his mind being unsettled — ^the lat- 

I believe, is — in fact, I don't know what to 
— ^but I think it is only mortification and 
ime, added, probably, to a fear of evil from the 
luence of his example, that induces them to 
sh his change of opinions to be kept secret." 
"There was," said I, "something decidedly 
icourteous — yes, and, say what you will, mys- 
rious, in their deportment to me just now — 
mething, which nothing you have said justifies, 
Jierwise, by what right do they assume a con- 
X)al over the dying man, in his own house ? 
Hiy do they guard the doors of his Chamber, 
ike a set of bailiffs, waiting to lay an execution 
ipon a dead body ?" 

To tell the truth, I now began to suspect the 
-urate ; I thought there was a touch of insince- 
•ity in what he said, yet I could not actually fur- 
lish myself with any proof against him. Some- 
imes, however, impressions are as strong as facts. 

" And what right have you, my dear Sir," he 
jplied, with a smile, " to assume any authority 
?re ? — certainly much less, you must acknow- 
Jge, than his ecclesiastical superior, to whom he 
^es, at least, the duty of spiritual obedience, 
lich is more than you can claim." 
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^* Answer me," said I, '^ one question isandidlra 

*< Candidly !" he replied, shaqdy, <^do cm 
•eiousness of insincerity in tmyself would hm 
suggested the necessity of such a cautian i 
you." 

" Why this severity, Father JcAn ? — ^the 
tion was not shaped by any thing personaHj if 
plieable to you ; it is a colloquial one, in 
use among the most sincere and confid 
friends ; i am, therefore, surprised at the 
ingenuity with which you twist it into «& 
fence." 

^' What is the question ?" said he. 

<< Did Father Moyle express a wish to 4ti 
me?" 

" He mighty and I believe did, as one amon 
many others : but were we to observe the capt 
cious wishes of a feeble-minded old man, on tt 
verge of the grave— childish by age and illnes^' 
we would require many messengers." 

" Is he actually in such dotage ?" 

" Do you not know that his opinions we 
always eccentric and peculiar ?" 

" They might differ widely from yours, 
grant; but it does not follow that they wei 
therefore, either eccentric or peculiar." 

<* I must leave you," said he, '< and I am sor 
I cannot ask you to dinner ; the Bishop is mast 
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e, Hnd you kn^w I sm too mudi his depen- 
itto dispute his authority ; this, too, is proba- 
T a crisis in mtf lifeJ"* I saw he alluded to his 
pes of succeeding Father Moyle in iiie parish. 
At this moment, two horsemen rode up to the 
MMT, whose appearance, on iheir near approach, 
felt'woidd pnxhrce a scene; the one was the 
bysician of the next town, and the other the 
^rotestant clergyman of the parish ; I was, there- 
ore, determined to see it out. We were all in- 
tantly in the parlour once more, and, when we 
mtered, his Lordship was ^tting in Father 
itfoyle's arm diair, with his hat on, and, as the 
ttrangers appeared, he rose and bowed coolly, 
^out removing it When the usual civilities 
vere passed, tiie Bishop apologized for keeping 
on bis hat, by adverting to the state of his health. 

" To me, Sir," said the physician, " no such 
apology is necessary ; a person in delicate health 
is exempt from observing the courtesies of so- 
ciety." 

" My Lord," said Father John, " permit me to 
ntroduce to you Doctor Harvey — Doctor Har- 
•^ey, his Lordship is the Roman Catholic Bishop 
)f this diocese." 

This was ^followed by a bow on each side. 

" Well, Doctor, and how is our mutual friend ? 

had hoped he was on the recovery for the last 
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fortDight ; at least so mj servant informed i 
whom, in consequence of my own ill health 
sent to inquire after him. This — Dr. — gen 

men — ^is the Rev. Mr. S , our rector, and 

esteemed friend of Father Moyle." 

The Bishop's bow was as stiff as whalebo 
and the other gentlemen ^seemed to have Ix 
affected with a desperate lumbago, for they coi 
scarcely accomplish a curve. 

" Doctor," said the blunt physician, " there 
nothing like candour ; we presume, of coui 
gentlemen, that you all know the change in 1 
ther Moyle's religious sentiments, and, con 
quently, the object of our visit." 

" If," said the bishop, " the object of that vi 
unsolicited as it is, be a religious one, I, gem 
men, as the superior of Father Moyle, prol 
against it; his spiritual obedience is due to i 
and to me only — I, therefore, cannot, and will 
permit the o^fHcious interference of any person 
persons, whose religious opinions are at variai 
with mine and his." 

" I believe, Dr. M ," said the rector, " 

present religious opinions are essentially diffei 
from yours ; and with respect to our visit, we 
to assure you, that it is neither unsolicited nor 
trusive ; but made at his own express wish.*' 
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3ii what authority, Sir, do you rest that as- 



3n r 



On that of his own letter, Doctor, written this 
with his own hand, and conveyed to me." 
You will be sufficiently candid to inform me 
ivhom ?" 

You must excuse me. Doctor; the question 
3lves nothing important : yet," he added, re- 
ting a moment, "on second consideration, I 
ik it my duty to put away from myself every 
putation of secrecy in a matter so solemn and 
portant; I am ready to inform you as soon as 
hall have seen Father Moyle in the capacity in 
ich I visit him'." 

" Certainly,Doctor ;" added the physician ; " our 
)tive8 are pure and Christian, we act from a 
ise of duty solemnized by the peculiar circum- 
inces in which the dying man is placed ; there 
list, therefore, be no secrets — we are here at Fa- 
er Moyle's solicitation." 

" I cannot permit you to see him," replied the 
shop ; " I put it to yourselves, gentlemen, whe- 
er it is delicate, or in accordance with the cha- 
pter of Christians, to intrude on such an occa- 
n as this, when such intrusion can only disturb 
! composure of a man in his last moments ; and 
en you know that he has within his reach the 
;s and privileges of his own church ?" 

F 
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" Permit me to ask," said Mr. S , "ii 

willing to receive them ?" 

^'May I never do harm/' said the fru 
vancing with his hands in his coat pockets 
it s at home you both ought to be, filling 
selves with the fat of the earth, what you a 
fit for — instead of driving into a sick mai 
side, for the purpose of sending one so\^ 
to the divil." 

I could not, however, but admire the ad 
with which the Dominican stepped in to 
the bishop from the necessity of giving Mr 
^ direct reply. The latter, however, wit 
good sense and penetration, put the questioi 
without even noticing the friar. The bis 
its point with full force. 

" The man," said he, " who has lived fi 
years as a minister of the Catholic < 
happy and satisfied with her doctrines, ca 
supposed to doubt them now. The full and 
ful exercise of his faculti^ has been spent 
observation of her tenets ; and when we c 
the vacillating dotage of a^i old man, whos 
lect is clodded and enfeebled by age and 
with the practical proofs given by so long 
herence to his own church when the mi 
vigorous, surely, gentlemen, in reason an 
mon sense, you cannot give such weight tc 
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} dreams, as to ride down here in sober cer- 
' that he was in the perfect use of his mi- 
nding, nor subject yourselves to derision, 
ting upon the caprice of a driveller in his 
I dotage." 

Du have started a speculation, Doctoi^ said 
lysician, "fit only for those who have time 
lents for casuistry ; the matter might indeed 
^ued for a year ; but a personal interview 
icide it in five minutes. Mark me, Doctor, 
man here is a free subject in person and 
n, or ought to be so : if Father Moyle be 
itional, you can have no objection that we 
see him ; but if he be, of course he has a 
to the privileges of a rational man — and 
ights I am determined to enforce, if his 
istances claim them. Once for all. Sir, I 
ot be trifled with." As he spoke, he touched 
Qdle of the door, with an intention of en- 

•ethren," said the bishop, " will you suffer 
itrage to take place before your eyes ? Will 
iffer the peace of a dying man to be dis- 
, and a riot to profane the chamber of 
' Sir, you are acting illegally, and must 
ponsible for the consequences ; I raise my 
and my voice against it as a most unjusti- 
)utrage on the last rights of a dying man." 

f2 
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** I enter this room,*** said the physician, "as 
the medical attendant of Father Moyle— here ii 
his letter under his hand ; it is my authority- 
prevent me, therefore, at your peril." 

" We deny it," they exclaimed ; <* it cannot 1 
from his hand — it is a fbrged one, and could d 
have been written by Father Moyle, nor sent o 
of his house for the last four days, without o 
knowledge." 

« Then, gentlemen," said Mr. S , " you i 

mit, in presence of my friend, that he is unc 
your espionage — please to call the servant, DocI 
Harvey." 

The Doctor went to the kitchen, and fortunate 
found the servant man who brought him the lett 

" Did not you bring me that letter in the eai 
part of this day ?" said the Doctor. The 'm 
looked embarrassed, but seeing the Doctor's e 
keenly bent upon him, " Yes, please your honoi 
I did," he replied. 

" Are you sure it is the same letter ?" said t 
Bishop, " might it not be one like it ?" 

The man looked at it — "I am, your Rev( 
ence," he replied; "I know it by the way 
crumpled and soiled it in my pocket." 

" Are you satisfied now. Doctor M ?" 

"I am not," said the Bishop ; "who gave y 
that letter, my man ?" 
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hy, ould Bridget did, Sir." 
Iget was called. " Sure Father Moyle gave 
' letter in the course of this day, Bridget?" 
le holy mother of marcy guard us ! is it to 
ie of him, an' he in the last gasp, I'd be 

faix, an' he did, sure enough — and wrote 
; I kept him up in the bed — bud I was or- 

by 'im to tell neither man nor mortal, till 
t would be gone — ^wid the help o* God, an*. 

Och ! och I och ! a wurra sthrue I but it's 
3 a purty inclusion, that he shouldn't be 
asther and misthress in his own place, as he 

be, an' as he ought to be — and him's to be 
short time wid us ! och I och I oh I God 

'im ! an' amin !" 

mce ! you ould vagabone you," said the 
'oming over with his two hands in his coat 
— " By St. Dominick, you're drunk ; for I 

dhrop in your eye, you cailliagh ! be off — 
way to the kitchen, which is your proper 

rank ! am I ! Why thin, of all the min 
kingdom, an' yer Reverence, I'm sure, is the 
t ought to cast sich a thing up to me. A 
11 my eye ! — well, maybe so ! — an' no man 
o be a betther judge of that same than 
—but, avourneen, this never was the house 
n doins, while he that's low was at 'imself " 
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— and the tears fell thickly from her eyes as die 
withdrew. 

" You perceive, my brethren," said the Bishop 
<< that he's unsettled — childish -^there can be n 
greater proof of it than such an act" 

<< Gentlemen,'' said the Doctor, <<this letter 
rationally written; but whether he is sane < 
otherwise, is yet to be determined ; at all eveni 
my right to see my patient is undeniable-^I w 
• not be obstructed*'* He approached the do 
again. 

<< As long as I'm here, you will," said the Fri( 
as he placed his back against the door. " By i 
Dominick, your heretical breath won't contamins 
this room, any how — off with you, man alive- 
off with you, you bosthoon you — what right ha 
you, or that tithe eater, to be coming here, 
bring the ould doting crathur headlong to tl 
divil, where ye'U go yourselves, ye locusts.'' 
^ It appeared, however, that they thought th( 
right had been stretched a little too far ; for tl 
Bishop, after a short conference with some of tl 
priests, ordered the Friar from the door, and ga 
them admission. We all entered. 

I will not soon forget the touching state of d 
solation and loneliness in which we found Fath 
Moyle. The room was lit only by a rush-ligl 
and had scarcely fire enough to keep it warm. I 
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Agnation against his curate^s want of gratitude, 
^^^ the first feeling I entertained ; for I knew he 
^OYed the man, as who that had known him did 
t)ot? When we procured candies, and took a ge- 
neral survey of the room, " Good heavens I gen- 
tlemen,*' exclaimed Doctor Harvey, "is this a 
state of temperature in which to keep the room 
of a sick man, on such a piercing night ?" " We 
understood he wished it," said one of them. 

" Wished it I" replied the Doctor, looking keenly 
at him as he spoke. Every word, however, was 
uttered in a low voice- 

We now approached the bed ; Father Moyle 
was lying in a supine posture, apparently asleep ; 
the woman held the candle near him, and Doctor 
Harvey approached for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing his state ; he was in the act of pulling out the 
watch to examine his pulse, when, on throwing 
his eye on his countenance, he started. " Hold 
the candle nearer, woman," said he. She did so, 
and he looked again. " Ah I" he exclaimed, "the 
veil is raised, the struggle is over — he's dead I" 

"Dead I** shouted the woman, and she placed 
the candle hastily on the table, and commenced a 
loud and heartfelt cry through the room. She was 
immediately removed. 

The Doctor, however, felt his pulse, and placed 
his hand upon his heart ; but both were settled 
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into the stillness of death. He had evidently died 
since his arrival ; for he was yet warm. His utter 
desertion, and the neglect with which he ^as 
treated, of themselves created an interest in our 
minds for him peculiarly affecting. The venera- 
ble man's countenance even then bore a Kngering 
trace of the elevated faith in which he died. His 
mild and placid features were not yet impressed 
with the wan hue of death, for a slight tinge of 
red still lay upon his cheeks, like the shadow of ' 
that light which, in the calmness of a summer*s 
evening, reposes upon the mountain-top, after the 
unclouded sun has gone down in the west. Nor 
was this all ; a faint smile was visible in the first 
glance ; but upon a nearer inspection, the sublime 
confidence of Christian hope beamed from the ex- 
pression of rapture into which the features had . 
settled — beamed with a fullness and power, which 
nothing but undivided trust in his Redeemer's 
blood, could have communicated to them. Never 
did inanimate nature exhibit a more touching and 
awful contrast, than that between the lesson of 
cloudless beauty and hope which shone from that 
meek and serene countenance, and the dark cha- 
racters of death and despair, which overshadowed 
the grim and ghastly visage of the devotee. 

After some desultory conversation between the 
two Protestant gentlemen and tlie priests, we all 
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^sed into the parlour, where I observed that 
'One of the Rev. gentlemen sat down, lest this 
LCt on their part, simple as it was, should induce 
he strangers to make any delay. They even 
mt themselves in a train after them, like persons 
rho were disposed to show them out, ere they 
bemselves should deliberate upon the proper 
aeasures to be adopted on the occasion. A slight 
ireumstance, however, enabled the Doctor, who 
vas a man of keen observation, to defeat them in 
heir object ; for, on entering the parlour from the 
scene of death, we found the house-keeper sitting 
Id a fit of low and suppressed grief, occasioned by 
the calamitous death of the '< good Priest." She 
indulged in a series of remonstrances, if not of 
downright abuse, against the conduct of the Re- 
verend gentlemen about her, which was not at all 
blunted by the simple and unsophisticated manner 
in which she put her remarks. The fact was, as 
is frequently the C£ise, that her grief took the 
sheath off her resentment, and in obedience to the 
strong influence of both, she ejaculated — 

" Och, och, oh ! — wurrah sthrue, wurrah sthrue ! 
isn't the world, or, any how, this corner of it, 
ome to a purty pass, when a man can't do as he 
liases in his own house ? Ay, avourneen, they 
id, they did, keep you from your own ways an* 
kins ; an* 'tis you that had more larnin*, an* sinse, 
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an* piety, nor the whole set. Och, och, o\ 
keep the helpless ould crathur as good as ui 
lock an* kay I How manly it was !•— how ki 
the man that they often filled themselves ] 
table I When he got helpless, an* sick, an* 
too I — ^(br he was always sorry, an^ had 
thin* hangin' over him that ate his very life 
an' yet how happy he'd be often I — what a 
smile would bame from his fietee — an* ho^ 
torn his eyes up to heaven, an* thank Go( 
he had seen an* found relief there, when he cc 
get it from man ! An*, bekase he tould yee 
you abused him — ^priests and bishops th 
other. Arrah, what do I care fpr yees 
hard-hearted set ? You had no bowels to 
fViend an' felldw-crathur, when he most i^ 
it." 

" Be off," said the Friar, approaching her 
his two hands, as before, lodged in the cap; 
pockets of his coat-—" be off, you ould opprc 
of the Church-^you ould rascally reside) 
By St. Dominick, 'tis only for your own sak 
are crying, because you know you must ba 
king's high road in quist of a house to pu 
your head. Be off, I say, to your proper 
or I'll make a world's wondher of you, 
give any more gosther here. To the kitchei 
you, and see that we gintlemen shan't wa 
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^ner ; or, maybe, I'd lave you, by one word's 
^^^n', as stiff as your masther." 

'^ You I" exclaimed the old wotiaan, forgetting 
»er grief in the energy of her resentment—" You I 
H' 'tis come to a pnrty pass agin, when any 
innken onld tundish like you should threaten 
le with one of St Pether's miracles; an' sure 
is well itself I know you, you ould thief you, 
bat's little betther nor any sot that ever came 
crass me. It's yourself that's well known, ahagur 
—that spunges where ve{ there's a dhrop o' dhrink 
o be had, until you're little betther nor an' ould 
sask, any day ; an', more nor that, I defy you to 
ithrike me dead — ^I defy you, you red-nosed ould 

■ . You war hardher on him nor any of them. 

An' now sthrike me dead, if you're able — ay, or 
all of yees I Ho, an' he's gone, that knew well 
you couldn't work a miracle, one of yees, if it 
was to save yer own souls. Sthrike me dead, 
now, you ould cask you I — here I am, an' why 
don't you, if it was only to show these respectable 
Protestant jintlemen that you have the power ?" 

" I say again, you're drunk, you ould caillagh 
—full as a piper ; 'tis to bed you ought to go. 
Ind aren't you a purty ould hag to get drunk, 
ind a corpse in the house — and yourself, too, with 
ne foot in the grave? But, by St. Dominick, 

_ MI »> 

ou 11 
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" What ! an* is it you to tax me wid dm 
enness ? — Ho ! an' *tisn*t all as one. Was I 
suspinded by his Lordship, for the dhrink, 
some of my nabours that's now to the fore ? 
you taste that ? Don't make me spake> o 
bring the blush to your face — ^what the wh 
has done afore me. Did I ever skulk aboi 
place, till aftei him that's low would g 
bed, an* then sit down to the bottle, an' s 
that, come an' be singin' songs wid the gi 
the kitchen ? Did 1 evey ■" 

" My hardy' said the Friar to the Bishop, 
I, a clargyman, to be abused by an ould res 
ther, in this manner, and that before your . 
ships eyes ?'* 

" Go out of the room, woman," said the B 
" you are evidently incapable, from what c£ 
do not know, to preside over the domestic 
cerns of this house, under the present calam 
circumstances. I think you would do well 
to bed — perhaps a little sleep would serve y 

" Thank you, Docthor M , for I'll ca 

as him that's gone used to do ; but you wai 
feelin' to him that wanted it more nor I ( 
undherstand your hint — an' it comes badl} 
you, whin you know that I didn't taste dhri 
the last nine years. I wish you'd be as i 
with them that's undher your care, barrii 
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Friar there, that's oncnrable ; an' I wish you 
)een as feetin' to him that's gone — ^when 
roath was dhry, an* his lips parched — ^when 
f an' frosty an' neglect war about him, through 
mains. An' well I know how he was thrated ; 
I keep it sacret, may I die as neglected as 

dr 

all some of the servants to help her to bed," 
another clergyman; ^^ she's scandalously 

n 

Ln' that's kind of you, Misther ; for 

more nor I made the sarvants do for your- 
ifore now. You an' the Friar might run in a 
I together — I%igkuntku skmf — ^Doyouun- 
itand that?" 

3ff with her," said the Friar ; '< she's as blind 
ickis." 

i^erhaps, in her present state," observed the 
)p, " it would be more prudent not to force 
igainst her inclination ; there are persons on 
a drink has a lachrymose effect, and it is very 
able that this unhappy creature is one of 
. Gentlemen, this scene must be unpleasant 
leed, disgusting to you both. I, therefore, 
1 feel glad to have the pleasure of bidding 
rood night ; for the presence of this drunken 
m cannot but be disagreeable to you." 
ris certainly an unbecoming scene in the 
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house of death," observed the Doctor ; ^ 
with due deference to your opinioD, I think itii 
evident that the woman is not in the slightest dfi^ 
gree affected by liquor; she was quite compofidl 
and steady when we entered Father Moyle's brf* 
room. I have often been her late master's gsesti 
and on every such occasion I observed her con- 
duct to be both decorous and creditable." 

To this observation the Friar responded by a 
significant groan : " Ay," said he, " 'tis you iw 
may thank for the opinions, the hereti ** | 

<< Silence, Sir," exclaimed the Bishop, sternly; 
'< do you attempt to assume any authority here? 
—either speak pertinently, or do not speak ai 
all." 

The Dominican seemed to lose half his bulk; 
for he shrunk timidly into himself, and slunk away 
to a corner. 

<< It* is sometimes difficult to distinguish between 
passion and intoxication, I grant," continued the 
Bishop ; " for which reason it is probable, Sir, yott 
may be right Father Casey, you will be good 
enough to order the gentlemen's horses to be 
brought to ike door." 

The blunt priest was about to proceed in search 
of the servant, when the Bishop stopped him*— 
<< I did not mean that. Sir," said he : " be kind 
enough to touch the bell." 
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** The woman is evidently in grief," observed 

ffr. S , ^* which is surely natural in an old and 

lUthful servant, for a kind master ; but I must say, 
(^ilemen, that she seems to feel a strong resent- 
Qlenty which, if the charges now thrown out against 
you be true, would argue a degree of harshness 
on your parts, not to use a severer term, utterly 
incompatible with the principles either of men or 
Christians. That these charges are true, your 
conduct during our present visit is a sufficient 
proof. But J know they are true; for I have 
stronger and more undeniable evidence of it in 
this letter, than anything which that affectionate, 
bat rather indiscreet woman could say, and which, 
when put in juxta-position with what my friend 
and I have just witnessed, compels me to pro- 
nooDce this assumption of authority by you, as 
unlawful and inquisitorial — hard-hearted and un- 
christian. It is too late now to protest against it ; 
the man is dead : but what is the fact ? why, that 
I have this letter, written when on the portals of 
eternity, by his own feeble and trembling hand, 
requesting me to come, not only to administer the 
consolations of religion to him, but, along with 
my friend, to bear witness that he died in the 
Protestant faith. 

" You have surrounded his bed of death not 
for the purpose of raising his wounded spirit to 
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the hopes of a Christian, by directing ii 
truth, but for the purpose of straining it dow 
the formulas of your own church, which 
Bible, the religion of the Bible, yes, and 
experience of his own life and heart, taught 
to reject as barren and unprofitable to a sin 
Is this Christian liberty, gentlemen ? — firsl 
guard the bed of a dying man with the dark ' 
lance of inquisitors, because his spirit, in 
paring to meet its God, turned from the vanit 
human aid to the efficacy of his Redeen 
blood I was it Christian liberty to deprive hii 
possible, of the right' of thinking for himself, i 
a subject and in a moment of such deep 
solemn interest, that they involved his etc 
happiness or misery ? — when his soul, freed 1 
the influence of earthly things, felt the nece 
of promptness and decision in taking its s 
either with truth or error. And when ne: 
arguments nor threats could shake his faith, 
it becoming in men, who profess to know tl 
berty of truth, to visit upon him, in his d 
moments, the poor revenge of hard-heartec 
and neglect — to deprive him of light and war 
and all the comforts and kindnesses which s 
the bed of death ? Do you not feel, in your 
sciences, the gross and inhuman injustice c 
tempting to stigmatize him falsely, as a drii 
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a dotard, that you might characterize his re^ 
ton of your religious tenets, as the act of an 
t. I fear, gentlemen, the spirit which dictated 
h conduct, is only restrained by the free con- 
ution under which we live, from attempting to 
rcise the same unscriptural tyranny over both 
id and body, which marks its existence when- 
jr it wields the sword of temporal power," 
'^ Aisy, jintlemen," said the Friar to his own 
rty, " aisy — ^let me dale with them ; never fear 
t I'll soon clap an extinguisher on them both — 
rticularly on him that gave us the sarmon. 
/ Lord^ will you turn them over to me ?" 
" With great pleasure," replied the Bishop ; "I 
ike you a present of the two Christian gentle- 
in ; you are their ^fittest antagonist." 
The Dominican gave a chuckle of delight at 
s intimation ; and, with his hands still in his 
ekets, swept round with a strut like a turkey- 
:k, while his fat face seemed to swell in tri- 
iph, and his grey, browless eyes were turned 
, full of ridicule, and with that offensive air 
ich marks the demeanour of a low and vulgar 
n, whose ignorance is supported by something 
ter than his owii authority. 
* Come now," said he, " my brace of honest 
)ne8t ! J swaddlers," — and he took care to place 
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a pecnliar emphasis on the parenthetical wi 
* honest' — "Come, my brace of worthy (wortki/l, 
swaddlers, tell me, aren*t ye both savouring 
the smell of brimstone this moment, because 
didn't get setting your proselyte — ^because 
missed him, and the bird was flown, egh?< 
haven't I yees hard and fast now, egh? 
Dominick, but I'll pepper yees I" 

To this Mr. S made no reply, but 

about to leave the room, when the Doctor 
quested him to stop—" Let us have the benefit' 
he added, " of this worthy and intelligent deigjp- 
man's knowledge." 

" Come now," continued the Friar, " I'll shot 
you that I know more about your church thai 
you do yourselves. Can you tell me the fo« 
pillars upon which the Protestant heresy is buitt? 
Come, now, spake to that point, my brace of vw* 
thies — egh ?" 

" 1 have," said the Doctor, " no hesitation in " 
avowing my incapacity to answer that very inte- 
resting question." 

" Perhaps the holy-looking man beside y(» 
would thry his hand at it— if he answers it, Fft 
say he's cute, for, by St. Dominick, 'tis a poBe^— 
egb ?" 

" I undertake to say, that he also surrenders 
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^n that point," said the Doctor ; " we, there- 
►re, throw ourselves on your generosity, and re- 
uest to hear your own answer to it.'' 

" Egh ? — ha, ha, ha I — I thought so," added the 
earned follower of Dominick ; " by St. Domi- 
cuck I did;" and, as he laughed and spoke, he 
cast his eyes about in triumph among his bre- 
thren, as if to be certain that they properly en- 
joyed his superiority. " Why, thin, I will en- 
lighten you ; for among friends it won't come 
aaiiss. The four pillars upon which your heresy 
i« founded are : Martin Luther (one)" — and he 
lieckoned them on his thick stumps of fingers — 
•* Martin Luther (one); John Calvin, another 
good boy — (two); Harry the Aaight, a better 
boy still — (three) ; and the Devil, the ould and 
best boy of all — (four). Now make money of 
that, gintlemen — ha, ha, ha ! — there's a touch of 
regular Dominican Theology for you ; will you 
fellow me that out of your big authorized Bible, 
with the king's arms printed upon the title page 
of it, to show, you persave, that it contains the 
king's religion instead of God's — egh, my Lord ?" 
addressing the Bishop. 

" Go on," said the Bishop, " I leave the gen- 
tlemen in your hands ; for when men can descend 
to violate the privacy of the death-bed, to hunt 

G 2 
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fbr proselytes, they must expect to be treated; 
accordingly," 

" Ay must they, my Lord — ^well, are ye* 
bate? do you acknowledge it? — but, now tlai 
you know the pillars upon which your owl 
church is built, maybe you would like to knovi 
also, them that ours is supported by ; 'twill eo* 
lighten you, any how, and, as I said before, tltf| 
won't come amiss." 

" I suppose, Sir," said the Doctor, who ce^ 
tainly would not have listened for a moment to 
the learned Friar's arguments, were it hot that be 
had a motive for so doing, of which his Reverenee^ 
was not aware ; " I suppose, Sir," said he, " thatg 
our departed friend himself could scarcely ex- ^ 
hibit so profound an illustration of the architec- 
. tural beauties of our church as you have done." 
" Egh — why he's gone now to where he knows 
th6 difference ; but, depend upon it, he rues to 
the core, before this, whether it was right for him 
to allow men of your kidney to swindle him out 
of his religion ; aye, and to ate his dinners into 
the bargain, to the exclusion of better company; 

the poor ould " 

" Friar," said the Bishop, " when you once 
begin to talk, you know not where to stop ; youi 
arguments may have truth. Sir, but you put then 
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Lgarly, and attempt to speak upon subjects of 
lich you know nothing,** 
" Egh ? — why Docthory-my Lord — sure I have 
dd nothing but thruth yet, at all events ; I can 
rove from histhory, that what I assert is not a 
dse fact ; and, if your Lordship will vouchsafe 
'our gracious permission, I am now ready, not 
mly to confute them both in every one of the 
?orty Nine Articles of their church, but to prove 
Jiat the ould heretic within there, is worse off than 
they are." 

" Leave the room. Sir," said the Bishop, " or 
be silent; upon what grounds dare you assert, 
that Father Moyle died out of the bosom of his 
awn church ? Do you mean to give countenance 
to the stigma, which, I perceive, will be attached 
to his name by your crude surmises as to the 
)rinciples in which he died ? I can tell you. Sir, 
iiere is not a word you have uttered upon that 
)oiDt, but will, or I am much mistaken, be most 
odustriously blazoned abroad, through the chari- 
able instrumentality of these two gentlemen, 
ho, I have no doubt, will establish their own 
ypothesis upon the subject, for the purpose of 
iducing the flock of which he was the pastor, to 
?ceive his example as a proof that their faith is 
t be doubted. If such, gentlemen, be your in- 
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tentioii, I forewarn yoa to abandon it; do not! 
floir religious dittoinon anMmg oar flocks^ noi'^ 
east so fool an imputation on Fadier Mo^e, wiflt- 
ont clear grounds ; and, finally, I once more say, 
beware how you malign either die li?ing or the 
dead ; for I tell you, that our characters diall not 
be traduced with impunity." 

" Och, och,*" said the Friar ; ** glory to yon, 
my Lord, 'tis yourself that can cut them up 
smoothly, and at your ase ; holy Dcmiinick, but 
you can. Well, gintlemen, how do you foel un- 
dher that touching off? — egh — ha, ha, ha I— not 
very asy, I think : oh, Docthor— my Lord, I 
mane — ^you are what I call an ugly customer to 
meet with in Theology, and that's all I'll say— 
och, och," and he shrugged his shoulders with de- 
light through the room. 

" You mistake us, Doctor," replied Mr. S > 

'^ if you suppose that we either have or had such 
motives as you impute to us ; to malign either the 
living or the dead, would ill become the principles 
we avow, or the characters we bear ; but that we 
think — and have, in addition to what has oc- 
curred here this evening, just grounds for our 
opinion — that our respected friend, Father Moyle, 
experienced indefensible treatment in consequence 
of his religious opinions, is a circumstance which 
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ith will, at all times, compel us to declare : we 
ive seen it with our eyes, and now hear this 

• 

itter from himself. He then read as follows—- 

" My dear Friend, 
*' I seize an opportunity which I may never have again, 
'jo entreat a visit from you and Dr. . ; I do not ex- 

pect to pass this night — so come — I am unable — to say — 
more — ^my bed is beset — guarded — and if it were — known 
—that I write to — ^you — the letter would be destroyed : I 
wish to testify before you — that I die trusting alone on the 
merits of Jesus Christ ; I wish to receive the consolations 
of religion — according to the forms — of your Church — for 
it is due — ^to truth — that I should openly avow my princi- 
ples—come to me, my brother. 

" James Moyle." 

"We have now nothing more to say, Dr. 

M ," continued Mr. S , " he is gone to 

his rest, and, consequently, stands beyond human 
injury or assistance." 

" Egh ! I deny that," said the Friar ; " if he 
died a good Catholic, as his Lordship thinks — or 
rather, if he didn't die a Protestant — come, now;, 
I'll hould a wager, that on the subject of Purga- 
tory, I don't lave a word in either of your cheeks ; 
face me fair, and I'll undhertake the brace of 
you — two to one — I will." 

" The Doctor and Mr. S , however, now 

hearing their horses approach to the door, in- 
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stantly left the room ; they received a bow ex- 
ceedingly cold and polite from the Bishop and 
each of the clergymen present, not excepting the 
Friar, who bowed so low, that he lost his balance^ 
and came down like a wool-pack upon the carpet 

<< It isn't far I had to go," said he, on beinf 
helped up ; ** but any way, do you see how thej 
took to flight whin I peppered them about Purga- 
tory, the thieves — and well they knew that they'd 
have no chance with me^ if there was a whole 
troop of them — and a keen-scented pair the same 
two is, when a proselyte's in the wind." 

The Curate, who, calculating upon the reversion 
of the parish, absented himself, lest his seeming 
to take any part offensive to the Doctor or Mr. 

S might occasion a future coolness between 

him and them, now returned, and, perceiving me 
in the room, beckoned me to follow him. The 
Friar, who wished to worm himself into all se- 
crets, immediately joined us ; a manoeuvre which 
the Curate did not relish, for he liked not the 
man. We proceeded to the room in which we 
had held the conversation before. 

" I dare say,'* observed the Curate, " that you 
may not be aware of the fact ; but it is usual, on 
occasions of this nature, for every person not 
immediately connected with the family to with- 
draw, that the friends of the deceased may have 
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vacy to deliberate upon what is best to be 
ae, and to make the necessary arrangements." 
" To be sure it is," echoed the Friar, " and 
'ery person ought to observe it ; for ourselves, 
e will be busy during the whole evening — there's 
great deal to be done that'll require sound heads 
> manage it" 

" I do not speak with reference to you," conti- 
lued the Curate, addressing himself to me, <* in- 
■smuch as I know it is not your intention to stay, 
mt to Mr. Mahon here ; it is his Lordship's wish, 

^r.Mahon, that you adjourn to the inn in M , 

ind remain there until you be sent for.*' 

It would require an abler pen than mine, to de« 
)ict the expression which the worthy Dominican's 
ace assumed, on hearing this piece of unexpected 
ntelligence. 

"Me ! ! !" he exclaimed, "to pack me oflPI I to 
;ive me the go out ! I ! do you tell me it's by Doc- 
hor M 's ordhers that I'm to trudge I I !" 

"I do, indeed," replied the Curate, softening 
be harshness of the intelligence with a smile of 
ondescension, the affectation of which, however, 
le Friar had sagacity enough to perceive. 

" Well," he continued, " 'tis just like him ; 'tis 
iverence to a man that's many a year his senior, 
ay way — 'tis gratitude to a relation, too, by the 
loolaghan's side — ay, a relation, that when he 
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hadn't a coat to his back, came down with the] 
dry goold to help him forrid : but it's what migli 

be expected firom the M 's ; for the uncfe 

dhrop was always in them. It well becomes 
too, Mr. Curate, to condescind upon me ; I knoV 
your histhory, I believe, as well as I do his — ^you'rej 
a nate boy, and so was every one of your family ; 
for wherever they'd get their head in, 'tisn't 1( 
it would be, till the whole body would follow it* 

'< Really you attack me without the slighte#j 
provocation in life," replied the Curate : " were I 
at the head of affairs in this house, I would by no 
means insist upon your leaving the place ; but I 
am not, and I myself am as much under subjection 
as you are." 

" Egh ? five times more so, because you're a 
willing slave, what I never was to him or the like 
of him : and I now say that the Catholic Church 
of Ireland will never be what she ought to be, 
while a few upstart bishops rule the roast over the 
inferior clergy, never — for which rason, I say, 
more power to their elbow that are striving to 
have the appointment of their own bishops in 
their own hands — it will put an end to plotting 
with the Pope, any how.* 

• During the time in which this story is supposed to 
have occurred, there was an attempt made by the curates 
and parish priests to establish Domestic Nomination, inde- 
pendent of Rome. 
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on weren^t always of this ofmiioii.'* 
's no raatther whether I was or not ; I now 
lat I ought to have been of this opiiiioii. Am 
;o before dinner ?" 
(on are to go immediately.^ 
^see — ^very well I But 111 tell you what— St 
inick I but the two swaddlin' bodkaghi were 
\ — and I knew all along they were ; and but 
had both sense and rason on their side^— andy 
3 than that, but they cut you up back and 
I— ^h, ha I You*ll have purty knggher nm^' 
in* together, when you'll haye the coast to 
rtdves. Oh I St Dominick, but the wine and 
(key of the good ould crathur will pay for it, 
Dg a set of fellows that can eat like aldher- 
1 and dhrink like fishes, holy as they are/' 
There's your horse," said the Curate,' pointing 
of the window, but without seeming to have 
ced what had been just said; <' you'll have Mr. 
— here with you, as far as the town." 
Little thanks to you for that," said the Friar, 
purty way — ^with fine manners you trated himy 
I But he cares for you all just as little as I 
So, come, Sir," said he ; " and fair weather 
I us, whatever may be afbher us- — ^you plotting^ 
jby set I 

Ve immediately mounted our horses, and pro- 
led on our way. 
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'' I believe I peppered that fellow,*' said i 
Friar ; << but I see their drift — ay, do 1. Yoi 
see the lob of offerings theyll get at his Ainei 
although they know he died a Protestant Y 
don't undherstand it : but TU insense you into t 
thing, in a minute. You see they can't offer 
a mass for him, because he left them ; but the; 
offer them up ostensibly, and sink the heretii 
death, while privately they'll be for other pi 
poses ; then the people will think it will be : 
Father Moyle, you see — and on the head of tl 
they'll shower down the needful offerings. Oi 
och, if you knew the Continent, 'tis there the ni 
boys are." 

" It is altogether rather a remarkable procedi 
on their parts," 1 observed, " and certainly Ick 
badly. I am sure you were fit to be intrust 
with any confidence they might think proper 
repose in you." 

The only reply I got from the Friar, was in 
shape of a peal of laughter at some merry thouj 
which occurred to him. 

"Egh," he exclaimed — "ha, ha, ha — if 
won't be a good hit, I'm no sinner. I'll tell } 
what, I'll live in the inn as the Bishop's gues 
we're too throng above, you persave ; and I'll f 
like a prince, and lave his Lordship to settle 
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-I gave him more than that comes to, before 
w ; and time aboufs fair play." 
This manoeuvre pleased him exceedingly, for as 
e approached the town he dropped the conver- 
Ktion with me, or confined himself to broken 
entences, abrupt queries, and fits of inside laughter 
i what he conceived to be the revenge which he 
ras determined to take upon the Bishop, for his 
^nrlishness to a man that ^' held his chin above 
irather when he stood in need of a relation ; — 
that did not show his back to him when he wanted 
to see the face of a friend." 

On arriving at the inn we separated, he to have 
his revenge on the Bbhop, and I to ponder upon 
the circumstances which had so unexpectedly 
been brought before me. 

When a priest dies in Ireland, an extraordinary 
sensation pervades the parish to which he belongs. 
He is considered not only a public, but a sacred 
man, and consequently is mourned as a public 
loss, with a sorrow solemnized by something of 
religious awe. On the death of a private person, 
no man in the townland where he lived ever la- 
bours at his common avocations from the moment 
his dissolution is known, until the day after his 
interment; but a Priest's death sometimes occa- 
doas a general cessation from labour through the 
u^hole parish ; for each person not only considers 
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himself bound to exhibit this proof of his respect M 
his memory, but imagines that there is somethM 
meritorious, as well in his grief, as in his ceasilf : 
from his employment. This probably results bom 
the opinion which they entertain of the power ol 
the priest*s intercession, and may be considered 
as the establishing of a claim upon his services in 
heaven— and, so far, is as much a religious feeling) 
as the expression of natural sorrow. 

Father Moyle was a man, however, who had 
been beloved by all parties ; and indeed the regret 
produced by his death, was both sincere and ge- 
neral. I had certainly been hurt by the conduct 
of the Bishop and his friends, but still I felt bound) 
as did every male member of my family, to appear 
both at his wake and funeral ; for not only did his 
virtues, but the prejudices of the people require 
it at our hands. His wake presented a far diffe^ 
ent scene from that of any private person : no 
mirth — no boisterousness — none of the usual sports 
and amusements of the peasantry were indulged 
in on this occasion ; but a decent reserve, a cheer- 
ful gravity, marked both young and old, as the} 
sat wedged out of shape upon seats arranged foi 
their accommodation in the kitchen and lowe: 
rooms. The crowd at a priest's wake is unusually 
great, for the people entertain an irrepressible cu 
riosity to see him after they have heendressed' Upo 
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r entrance on the night succeeding that in which 
\ died, we could scarcely make our way through 
^ dense mass of persons who were assembled in 
le kitchen, forward even to the door-posts. After 
duch difficulty, however, we crushed and squeezed 
md strained our way into the parlour where he 
i^as laid out. 

His appearance now, in connection with what I 
had witnessed on the evening of his death, had a 
much greater effect upon me than it would other- 
wise have had. He lay in his full robes, as all 
priests do ; for the religion of the Roman Catholic 
Church never omits an opportunity of appealing 
to the senses. His surplice, which had been ad- 
justed with much taste, was easy, rather flowing, 
and as white as snow. The stole and upper gar- 
ment were of rich silk, the latter beautifully em- 
broidered and flowered. Upon his breast stood 
the chalice from which the priest drinks the sacra- 
mental wine : it was clasped between his hands, 
which by the rigidity of death, retained the posi- 
tion in which they had been placed about it. His 
shoes, as is usual, were new, and made of leather 
which had not been in any way changed from its 
I'olour, since the simple process of tanning ; for 
)riests are said to be in every case buried with 
hoes of this description on their feet. His face 
kas considerably changed from the serene and 
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elevated expression whicb lay upon it immediatd| 
after dissolution ; the faint tinge of red which 
could then trace on his cheeks, was succeeded b] 
the bloodless hue of death. His features Jum 
become sharp and marked, and his countenana 
generally more thin and worn than when I saw il 
last StiU it was touched with a character of ve- 
nerable beauty that was evidently melting awaj 
into those colourless outlines which only remain 
when the finer touches of expression are so ra- 
pidly effaced from the countenance of the dead. 

After viewing his body for some time, my at- 
tention was caught by the voice of the Friar, vh( 
was in the midst of a circle of the country people 
whom he entertained by anecdotes of miracle 
performed by the saints, both ancient and modern 
such as had lived, and many 4)owerful worthie 
who never had existence. On hearing him, I lei 
the parlour, and by considerable effort reache* 
the part of the house in which he sat. 

" I am pleased," said I, " to see you here ; 
trust you have been asked back."- 

" If I am here," he replied in a whisper, " 
'came unsent for, like the bad weather ; but, b< 
tween friends, I am in as good a crib as this is- 
although, not a doubt of it, but there will I 
cutting and carving here till after the montb 
mind, any way : I think, however, that shabby 
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ley are, I will get a dividend of the masses ; at 
tast, I hope so, if it was only for ould times.*' 

He then proceeded to relate his legends, and I 
unused myself by listening to the anecdotes con- 
cerning Father Mpyle, which many present were 
narrating. I was particularly struck with one re- 
corded by the house-keeper, who sat rocking 
herself, with chin supported on her two hands 
crossed, backs up, upon her knee, and the corner 
of her apron thrown over the right shoulder. The 
Friar had finished his, and she filled up the 
chasm left in the legendary department. << Och, 
och, oh I" she exclaimed, *^people may talk about 
nuurricles, but didn't these ould eyes and ears often 
see him do them, whin no one at all was to the 
fore, barrin* himself." 

" An*, Molshey jewel, how was that ?" they all 
inquired ; " sure ye'U tell us all about it, if it 
was only that we'd put it down the throaths 
of the Protestants, whin they'd be arguin' their 
Scripthur agin us, an' sayin' that they can't work 
the marricles at all ?" 

" 'Tis now betther nor nine years agone since I 
first saw him do it — he was sittin', you see, in the 
parlour one night, widout a candle, or a ha'porth 
to show him light, only the clear fire that was 
down afore him — an* och, och, och — well — he's 
now gone, the heavens be his bed — an' it will — 

H 
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an* he had his Bravery that he used to readl 
office out of, in his hand— there wasn't a sgtAi 
light only the fire, that was no light at all toi 
wid — an', as I'm a livin' lump of what's not 
— ^he was there in the daj^ an' all, reading 
Bravery widout a spark of light in the wide 
— sure he's gone now, an' I wouldn't tell a 
upon him, an' 'tis often I seen him read 
same Bravery in the dark, aye» fifty 
over, an' more if I'd say it." This was 
by the usual Irish exclamation of wonder, vk - 
tered by striking the tongue forcibly against tto 
palate, chk I chk ! chk I 

<< Very well," said the Friar, '< I grant the ftcM 
of what you say ; but^— hem — maybe there mi^ 
be thim not far off could do the same thing ; tinl 
could read their Bravery in the dark, as well ai 
he could." 

This was received by the house-keeper with a 
groan, strongly expressive of incredulity. 

<< What do you groan for ?" asked the Friar> 
rather warmly. 

*< I've a thrifle of a rason of my owU)'* she 
replied — '^ och, och, oh I wurrah sthrue I bat 
that's a comparishment, any way— yo« read in tlie 
dark I ha, ha, an' it would make one laugh to 
think of it, full of grief an' throuble, as we are; 
no, you may tell your stories about saints, but for 
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acency's sake, don't go to make a saint of your- 
elf, till yon get from nndher this roof, at laste— • 
re know you too well for thaf 

** ril tell you what it is, you ould gostherer, I*m 
lUe to make a hare of you, any day — ^may I 
■ever see Dominick, but I am." 

"It would be fitther for you not to be takin' 
It Dominick's blessed name in vain as you do-*- 
yott have it too often on your lips, Fm thinkin'." 

The Fiiar knew that a longer altercation with 
her, would only tend to develope circumstances 
to which he did not wish to allude; he ac- 
cordmgly left the kitchen, and made his way to 
a lover room, whither he wanted me to follow 
Um, a difficult task, which I declined, preferring 
nither to hear the chat and conversation of the 
country people. When he was gone, several of 
those present addressed the house-keeper rather 
sharply, for speaking with such severity to " a 
clargyman ;" the house-keeper, however, made no 
feply, but shutting her eyes, rocked herself, and 
mouraed in a low plaintive tone, as if the Friar had 
been altogether forgotten in this renewed fit of 
K)rrow. 

The appearance of the kitchen was in no way 
emarkable ; forms and seats had been got for the 
ceommodation of the people, but these were in- 
uiBcient ; numbers of them, particularly of old 

h2 
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women, were sitting on the floor, in the middle 
which was a table coyered with pipes and sni 
and several plates heaped with cut tobacco. ! 
deed, the room was filled with one dense cloud 
smoke, produced by a hundred pipes, all at 1 
work. There was, however, rather a blankness 
every face in the room, and I need scarcely sa\ 
those who are acquainted with such matters, t 
this was occasioned by the absence of whiskey 
If a priest happened to pass through on his v 
to another apartment, he should give his bless 
to several ; for it is considered a matter of gi 
importance to get it; but no sooner did 
Bishop make his appearance, than such a scram 
took place among the old persons of both se: 
as it would be difficult to paint ; dragging ; 
pulling, and urging, and punching, and scoldi 
and tearing of cloaks and coats, and breakinj 
pipes, together with some few interjectional cur 
were the chief features of this scene. The Bis 
raised his hand, not to bless, but to prod 
silence, and immediately there was a hush 
death. He then stretched his two hands < 
their heads, and gave them his benediction 
wholesale, with which short method they wer< 
no means satisfied, for most of them expecte 
have got it in an especial manner. I know 
whether the custom of rocking, so general in c 
of death among Irish women, be peculiar to 
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jemakfl of other coon^es; on thiB 'night they 
appeared to be actuated by machin'eiyy for every 
female was in motiony moat of them uttering some 
knr melancholy dii^e, partly from memory, and 
partly from the impulse of present grief. 

After sitting until I felt - incapable of bearing 
the smoke of their pipes any longer, I left them ; 
▼hen, being recovered by the fresh cool air of ia 
frosty night, I went home. 

The morning of the day on which the funeral 

took place, was breezy, sunny, and agreeable; 

there was no appearance of a thaw, and the air 

was keen and dear. The roofs of the thatched 

houses were smoking in the sun ; and the glitter- 

iog icicles that depended in thick rows from the 

eves, were pattering in large drops upon the 

ground, that was now worn away into a line of 

Bard pebbles immediately under their points; 

whilst the deep vallies and the shady side of the 

hills, which the sun could not reach, were deeply 

hoared by the frost The arrangements for the 

Aineral had been made on the evening of his 

death, and were consequently known all over the 

parish before ten o'clock next morning. The 

procession was to leave the house at eleven, and 

proceed by a route somewhat circuitous, to a 

large green field, hemmed in at one side by a 

!ong grove of firs, under whose shade, the Mass 
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for the dead was to be celebrated, and the fiiuc 
sermon preached. At ten o'clock, the hill 
which the priest's house stood was, to use a co 
mon phrase, black with people ; the crowds tl 
were already assembled, and those that were si 
pouring forward to it, were immense; and tl 
they must have been so I have only to obsen 
that the parish was thickly inhabited, and coi 
prehended a district of country, ten miles by si 
This was not, however, a funeral exclusively R 
man Catholic; on the contrary, it was attendi 
by Protestant and Presbyterian — ^by gentle ai 
simple— high and low. 

After all, the grief felt on the death of a priei 
is but an April shower. No tender tie of dome 
tic life is severed. Neither wife nor child suff 
bereavement by their loss ; nor are the sympathi 
of nature excited by witnessing their sorrow.- 
There is consequently, something in the wake-hou 
of a priest, which strikes the heart with a dead ai 
lonely solemnity, but never touches its finest choi 
or affections. There usually is, besides, an e 
pectation of gain on the part of relations, t 
mercenary influence of which deadens the foi 
even of natural grief. On this morning the cl 
racteristic humour of the country had completi 
superseded every thing like sadness ; the day, t< 
was cheerful; friends and acquaintances wt 
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unitinlg, and an incitement was given to mirth and 
pleasantly, which nothing could check. Besides 
tbiS) the first flush of feeling had passed, and the 
vund now resumed its former tone. Thousands 
▼ere on the spot at my arrival : some lying in the 
son, with their backis to the ditches — some assem- 
bled in crowds upon the hills, listening to the vil- 
lage humourists — others were assembled about 
some hoary shanahus of the parish, who amused 
hifflself and them, as he stood bent over his staff, 
KcoQDting and comparing the characters of the 
priests who had officiated in the parish during his 
memory. Many other groups confined their com- 
ments to the deceased, whose life, when on the 
Continent, seemed to have been better known to 
^em than when^ at home — such a natural ten- 
(leney has human nature to believe that which it 
would wish to be true. 

About eleven, the funeral was ready to set out, 

or rather the inhabitants of a whole parish, of 

every age and condition, stood in solemn silence 

about the house^ waiting the appearance of the 

coffin. The neighbouring gentry to a man were 

present; and when the corpse was brought out 

before the door, they, and the more respectable 

part of his parishioners, were in the act of closing 

round it, till the Bishop advanced, and exclaimed, 

with a meek and sorrowful aspect, " Gentlemen, 
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« 

pardon me ; my reverend friend, • whose mor 

part is within this coffin, was the friend and fath 

of the poor, and it is fit that the poor should ha^ 

at least, the melancholy privilege of giving e 

pression to their sorrow over him. Come fo 

ward, good people, and pay the tribute of yox 

tears to the last remains of your benefactor." 

The words were scarcely uttered, when th 
crowd immediately thickened in about the coffin 
and, perhaps, no living ear ever heard such a trc 
mendous burst of wild extemporaneous sorroi^ 
Extemporaneous sorrow I must call it, for, onl 
a few moments before, the great body of the pec 
pie was engaged in mirth and pleasantry. 

At this moment the Friar joined me. " Egh; 
said he, " do you observe that manceuvre of h 
Lordship ?" 

" What manoeuvre ?" said I. 

" Look," he replied; " look I" I looked, ai 
just as the crowd had commenced the Irish cr 
or keene, the coffin was raised into the hears 
which immediately proceeded, the parishione 
next it, and the gentry in the rere. " Ther< 
generalship," he continued. " You must kno 
Sir, that the priests — the secular fellows — mak< 
point to excite the people on such occasions 
these, in order to conthrast the indifference w 
which the parsons are planted, with the affecti 
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irliich their Own flocks enthertain for their 
cWgy." 

The fact is, that the Friar, though vulgar and 
unpolished, was a man of considerable observa- 
^on, tarnished, it is true, by low cunning, and 
not a little warmth of temper and selfishness. 
His remarks on the Bishop*s manceuvre appeared 
correct ; for, as the procession advanced, the pa- 
rishioners, with the Bishop, and a few priests at 
their head, formed themselves around the hearse, 
where they had a stronger inclination to keep up 
the cry, in consequence of their proximity to the 
subject of their sorrow. 

I have not words, in fact, to describe the as- 
tounding eflect of such an immense volume of 
nielancholy sound as rose from this great con- 
course of people. A gentleman, who was only a 
^ at the time, told me, in alluding to it, that he 
was standing about two miles from the point 
where it issued out upon the main road, and that 
the impression he then received, was so strange 
and romantic — almost unearthly — ^that the re- 
membrance of it is yet as vivid as if the funeral 
had taken place only yesterday. The Irish cry, is 
certainly, in itself, wild and pathetic ; but to have 
heard it sweep, in a full burst of sorrow, from ten 
thousand voices, for miles over a whole country, 
rising and falling in melancholy cadence, accord- 
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ing to the modulations of the dirge — ^so 
sinking, as it were, into distance on th 
breeze, and again, deepening as the sc 
bore 'it mournfully along — ^was certainl} 
lated to make an impression, which no fut 
cumstance could ever efface. 

In length, the procession extended mo 
three miles along the road, which was 
choked with people; carriages, coronel 
emblazoned, were in its train; hackni 
chaises of aU descriptions ; jaunting cars c 
shape; farmers' cars, covered with feath< 
and quilts, others with straw and quilts ; f 
with their wives on pillions behind them- 
with their wives behind them without p 
but the great body of the people were on 
from the warm wealthy farmer, down to t\ 
tattered cotter; the sturdy beggarman, w 
cant, bags, tin can, and his half dozen ( 
dren trotting after him ; the female men 
with her charge : even the two fools of the 
contrived to keep one on each side of the '. 
from which no force could drive them. 

On coming to the field appointed for th 
bration of mass, the hearse turned into : 
coffin was laid down before a temporary 
and the ceremony was performed by the I 
With the wrong side of the robes out, as it 




r 
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In masses for the dead. When this was over, one 
would have imagined that the silver was coming 
llown in a shower of crowns, half-crowns, thir- 
teens, and sixpence-half-pennies. Plate after 
.])late went in towards the altar, irom Protestant, 
Presbyterian, and Catholic ; even bank notes, and 
guineas of more solid stuff, were given with an 
[Idacrity, that made the Friar, who was still stand- 
ing by me, look at the plates, as if they had the 
[power of fascination. 

« By St. Dominick," said he, " didn't I tell 
', you what would happen, egh ? look at that satur- 
; naHan Bishop, how demure he looks ! a nate boy, 
\ any how ! That's what I call doing them — and 
he wouldn't even let a man go snacks with him." 

A broad-shouldered, yellow-looking man, with 

a dark countenance, and an exceedingly affected 

accent, superinduced upon a rich Irish brogue, 

garnished by a lisp, came forward to preach the 

funeral sermon. 

"Who is this," said I, "that is about to preach?" 

" What ! don't you know Tluxmash Bute 9 — 

yallow Tom, that was educated on the Continent, 

the big scholar, but a far bigger pedant — 'tis he 

that makes all the Priests knock undher the table, 

when he bates them in argument ; the knuckles 

of my right hand are horny by him — not that he 

bates me, or is able to do it, but, by Dominick> 
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whether he wins or loses, he makes me km 
undher, the bosthoon/' 

It is not my intention to recapitulate the 
neral sermon on the present occasion ; let it 
fice to say, that Father Moyle was represem 
from whatever motive I cannot say, as <^ dyi 
the death of the righteous."* 

When the sermon was over, the funeral pi 
ceeded, and, in a short time afterwards, read 
the church-yard. On arriving there, the coi 
was taken upon the shoulders of four able Pri 
who bore it contrary to the manner in which 
bodies of laymen are borne to the grave — thati 
to say, with the head foremost; for there is 
superstitious notion abroad, that a Priest sho 
be buried with his face to his congregatioib 
These gentlemen took the circuit of the church- 
yard, as is the custom at Catholic intermentSy 
during which the Bishop and another Priest 
walked at the head of the corpse, repeating ft 
number of Latin prayers. On arriving at the 
grave, the coffin was laid down, and a 2)< pro- 
fundis repeated by the Bishop and the same 

• The Priest who preached the funeral sermon was 
subsequently brought to trial by the Bishop and a bench of 
Priests, for countenancing one of the Hibernian Schools. 
He was removed from his parish, and went to Italy, where, 
I believe, he is at present 
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■iest who accompanied him round the grave- 
purd : but what was my surprise, when I heard 
stentorian voice of the Friar join in the re- 
is. He had, in fact, after having seen the. 
Bighty bag of money, collected at the offeringgy 
)Qght himself into contact with the Bishop, to 
lom he was now slavishly obsequious ; but, as 
said himself, I suppose he was determined, if 
sible, to have a '< dividend of the masses." 
Vhen the usual prayers were over, the coffin 
lowered into the grave, and the sexton was 
mt to throw down the earth upon it, when the 
?iiar stopped him, " What do you mean, fellow 1" 
f^ exclaimed, <' be asy, man, give the shovel to 
lV>cthor M. ;*' and, as he uttered the words, his 
^e accidentally met mine, upon which he gave 
^e a very shrewd wink, but said nothing. 

The Bishop took the shovel, and, with more 
skill than could be expected, threw in the three 
first shovelsful upon the coffin. I should have 
observed, however, that, before this, a bag of 
clay, consecrated by him, was first scattered over 
it, immediately on its being laid in the grave. 
The sexton then took the shovel out of his hand, 
and, with professional indifference, built, over the 
remains of the venerable Christian, " that house 
prepared for all living." 
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ire never was a greater souled or doughtier 
than little Neal Malone. Though but four 
)ur in height, he paced the earth with the 
^e and confidence of a giant; nay, one 
have imagined that he walked as if he 
the world itself was about to give w^ay 
him. Let no one dare to say in future that 
>r is but the ninth part of a man. That 
ch has been gloriously taken away from the 
ter of the cross-legged corporation by Neal 
e. He has wiped it off like a stain from 
liar of a second-hand coat ; he has pressed 
rinkle out of the lying front of antiquity ; 
i drawn together this rent in the respecta- 
of bis profession. No. By him who was 
les-maker to the gods — that is, except, like 
inders, they eschewed inexpressibles — by 
ho cut Jupiter's frieze jocks for winter, and 
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eke by the bottom of his thimble, we swear, 
Neal Malone was more than the ninth part of 
man I 

Setting aside the Patagonians, we main 
that two-thirds of mortal humanity were coi 
prised in Neal ; and, perhaps, we might ven 
to assert, that two-thirds of Neal's humanity wen||j 
equal to six-thirds of another man's. It is 
well known that Alexander the Great was a h'l 
man, and we doubt whether, had Alexander 
Great been bred to the tailoring business, 
would have exhibited so much of the hero aft 
Neal Malone. At all events, Neal would ce^^ 
tainly have looked up with contempt upon Alex-- 
ander the coppersmith. Neal was descended firon 
a fighting family, who had signalised themselvei: 
in as many battles as ever any single hero of 
antiquity fought. His father, his grandfather, 
and his great grandfather, were all fighting meOf 
and his ancestors in general, up, probably, to Con 
of the Hundred Battles himself. No wonder, 
therefore, that Neal's blood should cry out against 
the cowardice of his calling ; no wonder that he 
should be an epitome of all that was valorous and 
heroic in a peaceable man, for we neglected to 
inform the reader that Neal, though " bearing no 
base mind," never fought any man in his own 
person. That, however, deducted nothing from 
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ourage. If he did not fight, it was simply 
use he found cowardice universal. No man 
Id engage him ; his spirit blazed in vain : his 
\t for battle was doomed to remain un- 
iched, except by whiskey, and this only in- 
ised it In short, he could find no foe. He 
often been known to challenge the first cudgel- 
ers and pugilists of the parish ; to provoke 
1 of fourteen stone weight ; and to bid mortal 
ince to faction heroes of all grades — but in 
. There was that in him which told them 
an encounter with Neal would strip them of 
r laurels. Neal saw all this with a lofty indig- 
on ; he deplored the degeneracy of the times, 
thought it hard that the descendant of such a 
ting family should be doomed to pass through 
peaceably, whilst so many excellent rows and 
$ took place around him. It was a calamity 
\ee every man^s head broken but his own ; a 
Qal thing to observe his neighbours go about 
1 their bones in bandages, yet his untouched ; 
his friends beat black and blue, whilst his 
1 cuticle remained undiscoloured. 
' Blur-an'-agers !" exclaimed Neal one day, 
^n half-tipsy in the fair, " am 1 never to get a 
of fightin' I Is there no cowardly spalpeen 
itand afore Neal Malone ? Be this an' be that, 

I hlve-mowlded for want of a hatin ! I'm 
yracin* my relations by the life I'm ladin' ! 

II none o* yees fight me aither for love, money, 

I 
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or whiskey — ^frind or inimy, an' bad luck to yees? 
I don't care a traneen which, only oat o' pvie 
frindship, let us have a morsel o' the rale luck-up) 
*tany rate. Frind or inimy, I say agin, if yd 
regard me ; sure that makes no differ, only let ns 
have the fight** 

This excellent heroism was all wasted; Neal 
could not find a single adversary. Except be 
divided himself like Hotspur, and went to buffets 
one hand against the other, there was no chance of 
a fight ; no person to be found sufficiently mag* 
nanimous to encounter the tailor. On the con- 
trary, every one of his friends — or, in other 
words, every man in the parish — ^was ready to 
support him. He was clapped on the back, until 
his bones were nearly dislocated in his body; and 
his hand shaken, until his arm lost its cunning a) 
the needle for half a week afterwards. This, t< 
be sure, was a bitter busines$ — a state of being 
past endurance. Every man ifas his friend— n< 
man was his enemy. A desperate position fo 
any person to find himself in, but doubly calami 
tous to a martial tailor. 

Many a dolorous complaint did Neal mat 
upon the misfortune of having none to wish hii 
ill ; and what rendered this hardship doubly o] 
pressive, was the unlucky fact that no exertions 
his, however offensive, could procure him a sing 
foe. In vain did he insult, abuse, and malign i 
his acquaintances. In yain did he father up 
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all the rascality and villany he could think 
3 lied against them with a force and origina- 
lat would have made many a modern novel- 
ush for want of invention — ^but all to no 
se. The world for once became astonish- 
Christian; it paid back all his efforts to 
its resentment with the purest of charity ; 
Neal struck it on the one cheek, it meekly 
1 unto him the other. It could scarcely be 
ted that Neal would bear this. To have the 
! world in friendship with a man is beyond 
; rather an affliction. Not to have the face 
ingle enemy to look upon, would decidedly 
msidered a deprivation of many agreeable 
dons by most people, as well as by Neal 
ae. Let who might sustain a loss, or expe- 
i a calamity, it was a matter of indifference 
eal. They were only his fHends, and he 
led neither his head nor his heart about 

aven help us ! There is no man without 
ials ; and Neal, the reader perceives, was not 
pt from his. What did it avail him that he 
id a cudgel ready for all hostile contingen- 
or knit his brows and shook his kippeen at 
ereest of his fighting friends ? The moment 
)peared, they softened into downright cor- 
y. His presence was the signal of peace ; 
otwithstanding his unconquerable propensity 
.rfare, he went abroad as the genius of una- 

i2 
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nimity, though carrying in his bosor 
doubtable disposition of a warrior ; ji 
sun, though the source of light himself 
be dark enough at bottom. 

It could not be expected that Neal, 

ever fortitude he might bear his other 

could bear such tranquillity like a her( 

that he bore it as one, would be to I: 

render his character ; for what hero ei 

state of tranquillity with courage? 

his cutting out I It produced what E 

" a windie melancholic/' which was m 

than an accumulation of courage tl] 

means pf escaping, if courage can wit 

nity be ever said to escape. He sat 

his lap-board. Instead of cutting o 

4ie flourished his scissors as if he wen 

faction ; he wasted much chalk by i 

cloth in wrong places, and even cau^ 

goose without a holder. These sympto 

his friends, who persuaded him to go 

Neal went, to satisfy them ; but he kr 

prescription could drive the courage 01 

that he was too far gone in heroism tc 

coward of by apothecary stuff. Noi 

pharmacopoeia could physic him int< 

state. His disease was simply the 1 

enemy, and an unaccountable superal 

friendship on the part of his acquainta 

could a doctor remedy this by a pi 
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Inpossible. The doctor, indeed, recommended 
wood-letting; but to lose blood in a peaceable 
Bianner was not only cowardly, but a bad cure for 
coorage. Neal declined it: he would lose no 
Wood for any man until he could not help it; 
which was giving the character of a hero at a 
angle touch. His blood was not to be thrown 
away in this manner ; the only lancet ever applied 
to his relations was the cudgel, and Neal scorned 
to abandon the principles of his family. 

Hb friends finding that he reserved his blood 
for more heroic purposes than dastardly phlebo- 
tomy, knew not what to do with him. His per- 
petaal exclamation was, as we have already stated, 
*'/*»! hlue-mowlded for want of a baiin* /'* They 
did every thing in their power to cheer him with 
the hope of a drubbing ; told him he lived in an 
excellent country for a man afflicted with his 
Malady ; and promised, if it were at all possible, 
to create him a private enemy or two, who, they 
hoped in heaven, might trounce him to some pur- 
pose. 

This sustained him for a while; but as day 
after day passed, and no appearance of action 
presented itself, he could not choose but increase 
in courage. His soul, like a sword blade too long 
in the scabbard, was beginning to get fuliginous 
by inactivity. He looked upon the point of his 
own needle, and the bright edge of his scissors, 
^th a bitter pang, when he thought of the spirit 
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ruBting within him: he meditated fresh insvlfB, 
studied new plans, and hunted out cunnmg de- 
vices for provoking his acquaintances to batd^ 
until by degrees be began to confound his owiu*j 
brain, and to commit more grievous oversighti 
in his' business than ever. Sometimes he sent 
home to one person a coat, with th'b legs of a pair 
of trowsers attached to it for sleeves, and dis- 
patched to another the arms of the aforesaid coat 
tacked together as a pair of trowsers. Some- 
times the coat was made to button behind instead 
of before, and he frequently placed the pockets in 
the lower part of the skirts, as if he had been in 
league with cut-purses. 

This was a melancholy situation, and iiis firiends 
pitied him accordingly. 

" Don't be cast down, Neal,*' said they, " you're 
friends feel for you, poor fellow." 

" Divil carry my frinds," replied Neal, " sure 
there's not one o* yez frindly enough to be my 
inimy. Tare-an'-ounze I whatll I do ? I*m biue- 
mowlded for want of a hatin' T 

Seeing that their consolation was thrown away 
upon him, they resolved to leave him to his fate; 
which they had no sooner done, than Neal had 
thoughts of taking to the Skiomachia as a last 
remedy. In this mood he looked with consider- 
able antipathy at his own shadow for several 
nights ; and it is not to be questioned, but that 
some hard battles would have taken place be- 




^^ 
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:n them, were it not for the cunning of the 
low, which declined to fight him in any other 
.tion than with its back to the wall. This 
aaioned him to pause, for the wall was a fear- 
antagonifit, inasmuch that it knew not when it 
s beaten : but there was still an alternative left. 
3 went to the garden one clear day about noon, 
d hiijfed to have a bout' with the shade free, 
>in interruption. Both approached, apparently 
Lger for the combat, and resolved to conquer or 
ie, when a villanous cloud happening to inter- 
Bjpt the light, gave the shadow an opportunity of 
iiappearing ; and Neal found himself once more 
dthont an opponent 

•* It's asy known," said Neal, " you haven't the 
hod in you, or you'd come to the scratch like a 
nan." 

He now saw that fate was against him, and that 
iny iurther hostility towards the shadow was only 
k tempting of Providence. He lost his health, 
pirits, and every thing but his courage. His 
sountenance became pale and peaceful looking ; 
he bluster departed from him ; his body shrunk 
ip like a withered parsnip. Thrice was he com- 
lelled to take in his clothes, and thrice did he 
iscertain that much of his time would be necessa- 
'ily spent in pursuing his retreating person 
h rough the solitude of his almost deserted gar- 
aents. 

God knows it is difficult to form a correct opi- 
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nion upon a situation so paradoxical as '. 
was. To be reduced to skin and bone h 
downright friendship of the world, was, j 
sagacious reader will admit, next to a n 
We appeal to the conscience of any mai 
finds himself without an enemy, whether 
not a greater skeleton than the tailor; \> 
give him fifty guineais provided he can s 
calf to his leg. We know he could not ; 
tailor had none, and that was because he fa 
an enemy. No man in friendship with the 
ever has calves to his legs. To sum up al 
paradox of our own invention, for which wc 
the full credit of originality, we now assei 
more men have risen in the world by the in 
their enemies, than have risen hy the kino 
their friends. You may take this, reader, 
sense ; apply it to hanging if you like, it 
immutably and immovably true. 

One day Neal sat cross-legged, as tailo: 
ally sit, in the act of pressing a pair of bre 
his hands were placed, backs up, upon the 
of his goose, and his chin rested upon the l 
his hands. To judge from his sorrowfa 
plexion one would suppose that he sat ral 
be sketched as a picture of misery, or of h 
in distress, than for the industrious purj 
pressing the seams of a garment. There 
great deal of New Burlington- street pathos 
countenance ; his face, like the times, was 
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vui of joint ; '^ the sun was just setting, and his 
^Iden beams fell, with a saddened splendour, 

ithwart the tailor's" the reader may fill up 

the picture from one of Colburn's last novels. 

In this position sat Neal, when Mr. O'Connor, 
Qie schoolmaster, whose inexpressibles he was turn- 
ing for the third time, entered the workshop. Mr. 
O'Connor, himself^ was as finished a picture of mise- 
ry as the tailor. There was a patient subdued kind 
of expression in his face, which indicated a very 
ha portion of calamity ; his eye seemed charged 
'With affliction of the first water ; on each side of 
his nose might be traced two dry channels which, 
no doubt, were full enough while the tropical 
nins of his countenance lasted. Altogether, to 
conclude from appearances, it was a dead match 
in affliction between him and the tailor ; both 
seemed sad, fleshless, and uuthriving. 

" Misther O'Connor," said the tailor, when the 
schoolmaster entered, *' won't you be pleased to 
sit down ?" 

Mr. O'Connor sat ; and, after wiping his fore- 
head, laid his hat upon the lap-board, put his 
half handkerchief in his pocket, and looked upon 
the tailor. The tailor, in return, looked upon Mr. 
O'Connor ; but neither of them spoke for some 
minutes. Neal, in fact, appeared to be wrapped 
up in his own misery, and Mr. O'Connor in his ; 
or, as we often have much gratuitous sympathy 
for the distresses of our friends, we question but 
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the tailor was wrapped up in Mr. O'Connor's 
misery, and Mr. O'Connor in the tailor's. 

Mr. O'Connor at length said—" Neal, are my 
inexpressibles finished ?" 

** I am now pressin' your inexpressibles," re- 
plied Neal; "but, be my sowl, Mr. O'Connor, 
it's not your inexpressibles I'm thinkin' of. I'm 
not the ninth part of what I was. I'd hardly 
make paddin' for a collar now." 

" Are you able to carry a staff still, Neal ?" 

" I've a light hazel one that's handy,'* said the 
tailor; " but where's the use of carryin' it, whin 
I can get no one to fight wid. Sure I'm dis- 
gracing my relations by the life I'm ladin^ I'll 
go to my grave widout ever batin' a man ; that's 
the vexation. Divil the row ever I was able to 
kick up in my life; so that Fm fairly blue" 
mowlded for want of a batin*. But if you have 
patience — " 

" Patience I" said Mr. O'Connor, with a shake 
of the head, that was perfectly disastrous even to 
look at ; " patience, did you say, Neal ?" 

" Ay," said Neal, " an', be my sowl, if you 
deny that I said patience, I'll break your head !" 

" Ah, Neal," returned the other, " I don't deny 
it — for though I am teaching philosophy, know- 
ledge, and mathematics, every day in my life, yet 
I'm learning patience myself both night and day. 
No, Neal ; I Lave forgotten to deny any thing. I 
have not been guilty of a contradiction, out of 
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y own school, for the last fourteen years. I once 
^pressed the shadow of a doubt about twelve 
Bars ago, but ever since I have abandoned even 
3ubting. That doubt was the last expiring ef- 
•rt at maintaining my domestic authority — ^but 
suffered for it" 

« Well," said Neal, " if you have patience, I'll 
iU you what afflicts me from beginnin' to endin'.*' 

<' I will have patience,'' said Mr. O'Connor, and 
e accordingly heard a dismal and indignant tale 
rem the tailor. 

"You have told me that fifty times over," said 
14r. O'Connor, after hearing the story. " Your spirit 
e too martial for a pacific life. If you follow my 
^vice, I will teach you how to ripple the calm 
current of your existence to some purpose. Many 
a mfe. For twenty-five years I have given in- 
structions in three branches, viz. — ^philosophy, 
l^oowledge, and mathematics — I am also well 
versed in matrimony, and I declare that, upon my 
misery, and by the contents of all my afflictions, 
it is my solenm and melancholy opinion, that, if 
fOM marry a wife, you will, before three months 
)ass over your concatenated state, not have a 
ingle complaint to make touching a superabund- 
nce of peace and tranquillity, or a love of fight- 

"Do you mane to say that any woman would 
lake me afeard?" said the tailor, deliberately 
ising up and getting his cudgel. " I'll thank you 
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merely to go over the words i^n, till I thn 
you widin an inch o' your life. That's all." 

^^Neal/* said the schoolmaster, meekly, 
wonH fight ; I have been too often subdued e 
to presume on the hope of a single victory, 
spirit is long since evaporated ; I am like on 
your own shreds, a mere selvage. Do you 
know how much my habilaments have shi 
in, even within the last five years ? Hear 
Neal ; and venerate my words as if they 
ceeded from the lips of a prophet If you ' 
to taste the luxury of being subdued — ^if you 
as you say, hlue-moulded for want of a becu 
and sick at heart of a peaceful existence — \ 
MARRY A WIFE. Ncal, scnd my breeches h 
with all haste, ^^ thei/ are wanJbedy you underst 
Farewell I" 

Mr. O'Connor, having thu^ expressed him 
departed, and Neal stood, with the cudgel ii 
hand, looking at the door out of which he pas 
with an expression of fierceness, contempt, 
reflection, strongly blended on the ruins oi 
once heroic visage. 

Many a man has happiness within his rea 
he but knew it. The tailor had been, hith 
miserable because he pursued a wrong ob 
The schoolmaster, however, suggested a trai 
thought upon which Neal now fastened witl 
the ardour of a chivalrous temperament, 
he wondered that the family spirit should ha^ 
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• « 

ompletely seized upon the fighting side of his 
eart, as to preclude all thoughts of matrimony ; 
or he could not but remember that his relations 
were as ready for marriage as for fighting. To 
loubt this, would have been to throw a blot 
apon his own escutcheon. He, therefore, very 
prudently asked himself, to whom, if he did not 
marry, should he transmit his courage. He was a 
mgle man, and, dying as such, he would be the 
sole depository of his own valour, which, like Ju- 
nios's secret, must perish with him. If he could 
have left it, as a legacy, to such of his friends as 
were most remarkable for cowardice, why the case 
would be altered ; but this was impossible — and 
be had now no other means of preserving it to 
posterity than by creating a posterity to inherit 
it He saw, too, that the world was likely to 
become convulsed. Wars, as every body knew, 
were certainly to break out; and would it not be an 
excellent opportunity for being father to a colonel, 
or, perhaps, a general, that might astonish the 
world. 'Tis true, he was not aware of the fallacy 
of this theory ; he knew not that James Hogg* 
bad m^ide the same attempt at realizing a young 
poet that he meditated for a general : but what 
man, full of bis own plans, ever looks to the 
chances of failure. 

The change visible in Neal, after the school- 

* This, we fear, is an anacronism. 
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master's last visit, absolutely thunderstrack 
who knew him. The clothes, which he 
rashly taken in to fit his shrivelled limbs, 
once more let out The tailor expanded wift 
new spirit ; his joints ceased to be supple, aii 
the days of his valour ; his eye became less fie 
but more brilliant From being martial, he got i 
perately gallant ; but, somehow, he could not i 
to act the hero and lover both at the same tioMbj 
This, perhaps, would be too much to expect frmi 
a tailor. His policy was better. He resolved ts 
bring all his available energy to bear upon tiie 
charms of whatever fair nymph he should select 
for the honour of matrimony ; to waste his spirit 
in fighting would, therefore, be a deduction from 
the single purpose in view. 

The transition from war to love is by no means 
so remarkable as we might at first imagine. We 
quote Jack Falstaff* in proof of this, or, if the 
reader be disposed to reject our authority, then 
we quote Ancient Pistol himself— both of whom 
we consider as the most finished specimens of he- 
roism that ever carried a safe skin. Acres would 
have been a hero had he worn gloves to prevent 
the courage from oozing out at his palms, or not 
felt such an unlucky antipathy to the' "snug 
lying in the Abbey ;" and as for Captain Bobadil, 
he never had an opportunity of putting his plan, 
for vanquishing an army, into practice. We fear, 
indeed; that neither his character, nor Ben John- 
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[>d's knowledge of human nature, is properly un- 
derstood ; for it certainly could not be expected 
hat a man, whose spirit glowed to encounter a 
irhole host, could, without tarnishing his dignity, 
condescend to fight an individual. But as these 
remarks on courage may be felt by the reader as 
aui invidious introduction of a subject disagree- 
able to him, we beg to hush it for the present and 
Tetum to the tailor. 

No sooner had Neal begun to feel an inclina- 
tioD to matrimony, than his friends knew that his 
principles had veered, by the change now visible 
in his person and deportment. They saw he had 
foJUed from courage, and joined love. Hereto- 
fore his life had been all winter, darkened by 
storm and hurricane. The fiercer virtues had 
played the devil with him ; every word was thun- 
der, every look lightening ; but now all that had 
passed away — before, be was the fortiter in re, 
at present he was the siiaviter in modo. His ex- 
istence was perfect spring — beautifully vernal. 
All the amiable and softer qualities began to bud 
about his heart; a genial warmth was diffused 
over him ; his soul got green within him ; every 
day was serene, and if a cloud happened to be- 
come visible, there was a roguish rainbow astride 
)f it, that laughed down at him, and seemed to 
lay, " why the dickens, Neal, don't you marry a 

Fife r 

Neal could not resist the afflatus which de- 
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scended on him ; an etherial light dwelled, lie 
thought, upon the face of nature ; the colour of 
the cloth, which he cut out from day to day, was, 
to his enraptured eye, like the colour of cupiifs 
wings — all purple ; his visions were worth their 
weight in gold ; his dreams, a credit to the bed 
he slept on ; and his feelings, like blind puppiesi 
young and alive to the milk of love and kindness 
which they drew from his heart Most of ibis 
delight escaped the observation of the world, for 
Neal, like your true lover, became shy and mys* 
terious. It is difficult to say what he resembled; 
no dark lanthom ever had more light shut up 
within itself than Meal had in his soul, althougli 
his friends were not aware of it They knew, 
indeed, that he had turned his back upon valour; 
and they, consequently, suspected that a taper, of 
the largest mould, was lit in his bosom — ^for his 
heart was actually a candlestick to the god of 
love, who had not, certainly, presented him with 
a rush-light 

Neal was shrewd enough to know that what he 
felt must be love; — nothing else could distend 
him with happiness, until his soul felt light and 
bladder-like, but love. As an oyster opens, when 
expecting the tide, so did his soul expand at the 
contemplation of matrimony. Labour ceased to 
be a trouble to him ; he sang and sewed from 
morning to night ; his hot goose no longer burned 
him, for his heart was as hot as his goose ; the 
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braticms of his head, at each successive stitch, 
ere no longer sad and melancholy. There was 

buoyant shake of exultation in them which 
lowed that his soul was placid and happy within 
im. 

Endless honour be to Neal Malone for the ori- 
linality with which he managed the tender sen- 
iment I He did not, like your common place 
overs, first discover a pretty girl, and afterwards 
become enamoured of her. No such thing, he 
iad the passion prepared ' beforehand — cut out 
suid made-up as it were, ready for any girl whom 
it might fit. This was falling in love in the 
abstract, and let no man condemn it without a 
trial ; for many a long-winded argument could be 
urged in its defence. It is always wrong to com- 
mence business without capital, and Neal had a 
good stock to begin with« All we beg is, that the 
reader will not confound it with Platonism, which 
never marries ; but he is at full liberty to call it 
Socratism, which takes unto itself a wife, and suf- 
ers accordingly. 

Let no one suppose that Neal forgot the school- 
laster's kindness, or failed to be duly grateful for 
. Mr. O'Connor was the first person whom he 
insulted touching his passion. With a cheerful 
ml he waited on that melancholy and gentle- 
an-like man, and in the very luxury of his heart 
Id him that he was in love. 
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<< In love> Neal I** said the schoolmaster. ^^Mqfl 
I inquire with whom ?" 

" Wid nobody in particular, yet," replied Neil; 
but of late I*m got divilish fond o' the girb h 
general."* 

^< And do you call that being in love, Neal 7* 
said Mr. O'Connor. 

« Why, what else would I call it ?" returned tie 
tailor. " Amn't I fond of them ?*' 

<< Then it must be what is termed the Univend 
Passion, Neal,'* observed Mr. O'Connor, " althougk ■ 
it is the first time I have seen such an illustration 
of it as you present in your own person." 

" I wish you would advise me how to act,*' said 
Neal ; " I'm as happy as a prince since I began to 
get fond o* them, an* to think of marriage." 

The schoolmaster shook his head, and looked 
rather miserable. Neal rubbed his hands with 
glee, and looked perfectly happy. The Bchool- 
master shook his head again, and looked more 
miserable than before. Neal's happiness also in- 
creased on the second rubbing. 

Now, to tell the secret at once, Mr. O'Connor 
would not have appeared so miserable, were it not 
for Neal's happiness ; nor Neal so happy, were it 
not for Mr. O'Connor's misery. It was all the 
result of contrast ; but this you will not unde^ 
stand unless you be deeply read in modem novels. 
Mr. O'Connor, however, was a man of sense, 
who knew, upon this principle, that the longer he 
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continued to shake his head the more miserable he 
nost become, and the more abo would he increase 
^^ea]'s happiness ; but he had no intention ofmcreas- 
ibg Neal's happiness at his own expense — ^for, upon 
the same hypothesis, it would have been for Neal's 
interest had he remained shaking his head there 
and getting miserable until the day of judgment 
He consequently declined giving the third shake, 
for he thought that plain conversation was, after 
an, more significant and forcible than the most 
eloquent nod, however ably translated. 

"Neal,'* said he, " could you by stretching 
your imagination, cbntrive to rest contented 
irith nursing your passion in solitude, and love 
tbe sex at a distance ?*' 

"How could I nurse and mind my business?" 
replied the tailor. " I'll never nurse so long as 
111 have the wife ; and as for 'magination it de- 
pends upon the grain of it whether I can stretch 
it or not. I don*t know that I ever made a coat 
of it in my life." 

"You don't understand me, Neal," said the 
schoolmaster. " In recommending marriage, I 
was only driving one evil out of you by introduc- 
ing another. Do you think that, if you aban- 
doned all thoughts of a wife, you would get heroic 
again ? — that is, would you take once more to the 
love of fighting ?" 

"There is no doubt but I would,*' said the 
tailor : « if I miss the wife, I'll kick up such a 

k2 
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dust as never was seen in the parish, an' yoa*ili 
the first man that I'll lick. But now that Tai 
in love/' he continued» <* sure I ought to look obI' 
for the wife." 

" Ah I Neal," said the schoolmaster, " you art 
tempting destiny ; your temerity be, with all iti 
melancholy consequences, upon your own head." 

" Come,'' said the tailor, " it wasn't to hear you 
groaning to the tune of ' Dhrimmindhoo,' or 
< The ould woman rockin* her cradle,' that I came; 
but to know if you could help me in makin' oat 
the wife. That's the discoorse.*' 

'< Look at me, Neal,*' said the schoolmaster so- 
lemnly ; << I am at this moment, ahd have been 
any time for the last fifteen yeans, a living cacdo 
against matrimony. I do not think that earth pos- 
sesses such a luxury as a single solitary life. Nealf 
the monks of old were happy men : they were all 
fat and had double chins ; and, Neal, I tell you, 
that all fat men are in general happy. Care cannot 
come at them so readily as at a thin man ; beibre 
it gets through the strong outworks of flesh and 
blood with .which they are surrounded, it becomes 
treacherous to its original purpose, joins the cheer- 
ful spirits it meets in the system, and dances about 
the heart in all the madness of mirth ; just like a 
sincere ecclesiastic, who comes to lecture a good 
fellow against drinking, but who forgets his lecture 
over his cups, and is laid under the table with 
such success, that he either never comes to finish 



■Bleotare, 
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itleotare, or comes often to be laid under the 
lable. Look at me, Neal, how wasted, fleshless, 
uid miserable I stand before you. You know how 
tny garments have shrunk, in, and what a solid 
Bun I was before marriage. Neal, pause, I be* 
■«edi you : otherwise you stand a strong chance 
nf becoming a nonentity like myself.'' 

" I don't care what I become," said the 
tulor; "I can't think that you'd be bo uuraaon- 
able as to expect that any of the Malones should 
pus out of the world widout either bein' bate or 
narrid. Have reason, Mr. O'Connor, an' if you 
«*n help me to the wife, I promise to take in your 
coat the next time for nothin'." 

" Well, then," said Mr. O'Connor, " what would 
you think of the butcher's daughter, Btddy Neil ? 
You hare always had a thirst for blood, aud here 
JDU may have it gratified in an innocent manner, 
ihould you ever become sanguinary again, 'Tis 
true, Neal, she is twice your size, and possesses 
three times your strength ; but for that very rea- 
WQ, Neal, marry her if you can. Large animala 
ve placid; and heaven preserve those bachelors, 
whom I wish weU, from a small wife: 'tis such 
•lio always wield the sceptre of domestic life, and 
rale their husbands with a rod of iron." 

"Say DO more, Mr. O'Connor," replied the 
lulor, "she's the very girl I'm in love wid, an' 
t&ar, but I'll overcome her heart if it can 
( by man. Now step over the way to my 
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house, an' we'll have a sup on the head of it 
Who's that calling ?" 

" Ah I Nealy I know the tones — ^there's a shrill- 
ness in them not to be mistaken. Farewell 1 1 
must depart ; you have heard the proverb, ' thoie 
who are bound must obey.' Young Jack, I pre- 
sume, is squalling, and I most either nurse him, 
rock the cradle, or sing comic tunes for him, 
though heaven knows with what a disastrous heart 
I often sing ^ Begone dull care,* the < Rakes of New- 
castle,' or < Peas upon a trencher.' Neal, I say 
again, pause before you take this leap in the darL 
Pause, Neal, I entreat you. Farewell 1" 

Neal, however, was gifted with the heart of an 
Irishman, and scorned caution as the character- 
istic of a coward ; he had, it is true, abandoned 
all design of fighting, but the courage still adhered 
to him even in making love. He consequently 
conducted the siege of Biddy Neil's heart with a 
degree of skill and valour which would not have 
come amiss to Marshal Gerard at the siege of 
Antwerp. Locke or Dugald Stewart, had they 
been cognizant of the tailor's triumph, might have 
illustrated the principle on which he succeeded— 
as to ourselves, we can only conjecture it Our 
own opinion is, that they were both animated with 
a congenial spirit. Biddy was the very pink of 
pugnacity, and could throw in a body blow, or 
plant a facer, with singular energy and science. 
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ler prowess hitherto hady we confess^ been dis- 
layed only within the limited range of domestic 
ie ; but should she ever find it necessary to ex- 
vcise it upon a larger scale, there was no doubt 
rhatsoever, in the opinion of her mother, brothers, 
md sisters, every one of whom she had succes- 
lively subdued, that she must undoubtedly distin- 
guish herself There was certainly one difficulty 
which the tailor had not to encounter in the pro- 
gress of his courtship ; the field wa3 his own ; he 
had not a rival to dispute his claim. Neither was 
there any opposition given by her friends ; they 
were, on the contrary, all anxious for the match ; 
and when the arrangements were concluded, Neal 
felt his hand squeezed by them in succession, with 
an expression more resembling condolence than 
joy. Neal, however, had been bred to tailoring, 
and not to metaphysics : he could cut out a coat 
very well, but we do not say that he could trace a 
principle — as what tailor, except Jeremy Taylor, 
could? 

There was nothing particular in the wedding. 
Mr. O'Connor was asked by Neal to be present at 
it; but he shook his head, and told him that he 
had not courage to attend it, or inclination to 
witness any man's sorrows but his own. He met 
the wedding party by accident, and was heard to 
Bxclaim with a sigh, as they flaunted past him in 
gay exuberance of spirits — " Ah, poor Neal I he 
is goiiig like one of her father's cattle to the sham- 
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bles ! Wo is me for having suggested matrimony 
to the tailor I He will not long be under the ne^ 
cessity of saying that he * is blue-moulded for 
want of a beating.' The butcheress will fell liim 
like a Kerry ox, and I may have his blood to 
answer for, and his discomfiture to feel for, in ad- 
dition to my own miseries I" 

On the evening of the wedding-day, about the 
hour of ten o'clock, Neal — ^whose spirits were un- 
commonly exalted, for his heart luxuriated within 
him— danced with his bride's maid ; after the 
dance he sat beside her, and got eloquent in 
praise of her beauty ; and it is said, too, that he 
whispered to her, and chucked her chin with con- 
siderable gallantry. The titS a tiiS continued for 
some time without exciting particular attention, 
with one exception ; but that exception was worth 
a whole chapter of general rules. Mrs. Malone 
rose up, then sat down again, and took off a glass 
of the native ; she got up a second time — all the 
wife rushed upon her heart — ^she approached 
them, and in a fit of the most exquisite sensibility) 
knocked the bride's maid down, and gave the 
tailor a kick of affecting pathos upon the inex- 
pressibles. The whole scene was a touching one 
on both sides. The tailor was sent on all-fours to 
the floor ; but Mrs. Malone took him quietly up» 
put him under her arm, as one would a lap dog* 
and with stately step marched away to the con- 
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kubial apartment, in which every thing remained 
^cry quiet for the rest of the night 

The next morning Mr. O'Connor presented 
kiiinself to congratulate the tailor on his happi- 
Qess. Neal, as his iriend shook hands with him, 
gave the schooknaster's fingers a slight squeeze, 
sacb as a man gives who would gently intreat 
^our sympathy. The schoolmaster looked at 
liim, and thought he shook his head. Of this, 
liowever, he could not be certain; for, as he 
shook his own during the moment of observa- 
tion, he concluded that it might be a mere mis- 
take of the eye, or, perhaps, the result of a mind 
predisposed to be credulous on the subject of 
shaking heads. 

We wish it were in our power to draw a veil, 
or curtain, or blind of some description, over the 
remnant of the tailor's narrative that is to follow ; 

r 

but as it is the duty of every faithful historian to 
give the secret causes of appearances which the 
vorld in general do not understand, so we think 
it but honest to go on, impartially and faithfully, 
without shrinking from the responsibility that is 
frequently annexed to truth. 

For the first three months after matrimony, 
Neal felt like a man who had been translated to a 
new and more lively state of existence. He had 
expected and flattered himself that, the moment 
this event should take place, he would once more 
resume his heroism, and experience the pleasure 
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of a drubbing. This determination Ke kept a 
profound secret — ^nor was it known until a fdtoie 
period, when he disclosed it to Mr. O'Connor. He 
intended, therefore^ that marriage should be no- 
thing more than a mere parenthesis in his life— & 
kind of asterisk, pointing, in a note at the bottom, 
to this single exception in his general conduct— 
a nota bene to the spirit of a martial man, inti- 
mating that he had been peaceful only for a while. 
In truth, he was, during the influence of love* 
over him, and up to the very day of his marriage, 
secretly as blue-moulded as ever for want of a 
beating. The heroic penchant lay snugly latent 
in his heart, unchecked and immodified. He flat- 
tered himself that he was achieving a capital im- 
position upon the world at large— -that he waa 
actually hoaxing mankind in general^ — and that 
such an excellent piece of knavish tranquillity 
had never been perpetrated before his time. 

On the first week after his marriage, there 
chanced to be a fair in the next market-town. 
Neal, after breakfast, brought forward a bunch of 
ghillelahSi in order to select the best ; the wife en- ^ 
quired the purpose of the selection, and Neal 
delared that he was resolved to have a fight that 
day, if it were to be had, he said, for ** love or 
money." " The thruth is," he exclaimed, strutting 
with fortitude about the house,' " the thruth is, 
that IVe done the whole ^ of yez—^Tm as blue- 
mowlded as ever for tuatit of a bcOaTb '' 
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« Don't go," said the wife. 

" I foill go," said Neal, with vehemence ; " 1*11 
;o if the whole parish was to go to prevint me.*' 

In about another Judf-hour Need sat down 
fidedy to his business, instead of going to the 

Much iDgehious speculation might be indulged 

in, upon this abrupt termination to the tailor's 

most formidable resolution; but, for our own 

part, we will prefer going on with the narrative, 

leaving the reader at liberty to solve the mystery 

as he pleases. In the mean time, we say this 

much — ^let those who cannot make it out, carry it 

to their tailor ; it b a tailor's mystery, and no 

one has so good a right to understand it-— except, 

perhi^, a trior's wife. 

At the period of his matrimony, Neal had be- 
come as plunip a^d^is stout as he ever was known 
to be in his plumpest, tsii stoutest days. He and 
the schoolmaster had beeni very intimate about 
this time ; but we know not how it happened 
that soon afterwards he felt a modest bride- 
like reluctance in meeting with that afflicted 
gentleman. As the eve of his union approached, 
he was in the habit, during the schoolmaster's 
vbits to his workshop, of alluding, in rather a 
sarcastic tone, considering the unthriving ap- 
pearance of his friend, to the encreasing lusti- 
ness of his person. Nay, he has often leaped up 
from his lap-board> and, in the strong spiiVl ot 
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exultation^ thrust out his leg in attestation oi 
assertion, slapping it, moreover, with a loud h 
of triumph, that sounded like a knell to the 
piness of his emaciated acquaintance, 
schoolmaster's philosophy, however, unlike 
flesh, never departed from him ; his usual ol 
vation was, *^ Neal, we are both receding 
the same point ; you encrease in flesh, whi 
heaven help me, am fast diminishing." 

The tailor received these remarks with 
boisterous mirth, whilst Mr. O'Connor si 
shook his head, and looked sadly upon his 1 
now shrouded in a superfluity of garments, s 
what resembling a slender thread of water 
shallow summer stream, nearly wasted away 
surrounded by an unproportionate extent of < 
nel. 

The fourth month after the marriage an 
Neal, one day, near its close, began to dress 
self in his best apparel. Even then, when 
toning his waistcoat, he shook his head aft< 
manner of Mr. O'Connor, and made observj 
upon the great extent to which it over f 
him. 

Well, thought he, with a sigh — ^this wai: 
certainly did fit me to a T ; but it's wondhei 
think how — cloth stretches I 

<< Neal," said the wife, on perceiving him 
" where are ypu bound for ?" 

« Faith, for life," replied Neal, with a 
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swagger; << and I'd as soon, if it had been 
will of Provid — -" 

He paused. 

** Where are you going ?*' asked the wife, a 

ond time. 

" Why," he answered, " only to the dance at 
^Jfemmy Connolly's ; I'll be back early." 

« Don't go," said the wife. 

" I'll go," said Neal, " if the whole counthry 
wa8 to prevent me. Thunder an' lightnin', 
woman, who am I ?" he exclaimed, in a loud but 
lather infirm voice ; << amn't I Neal Malone, that 
never met a man who'd fight him I Neal Malone, 
that was never beat by man I Why, tare-an- 
oonze, woman I Whoo t I'll get enraged some- 
time, an* play the divil ? Who's afeard, I say ?" 

" Don*t go,*' added the wife, a third time, giving 
Neal a significant look in the face. 

In abotU another half-hour, Neal sat chum 
qtdetly to his huLsiness, instead of going to the 
dance ! 

Neal now turned himself, like many a sage in 
similar circumstances, to philosophy; that \p to 
say — he began to shake his head upon principle, 
after the manner of the schoolmaster. He would, 
indeed, have preferred the bottle upon principle ; 
but there was no getting at the bottle, except 
through the wife ; and it so happened, that by the 
time it reached him, there was little consolation 
left in it Neal bore all in silence ; for silence. 
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hb friend had often told him, was a proof 
wisdom. 

Soon after thid, Neal, one evening, met Hfc 
0*Connor by chance upon a plank which crossed 
a river. This plank was only a foot in breadthi 
so that no two individuals could pass each other 
upon it. We cannot find words in which to ex- 
press the dismay of both, on finding that they 
absolutely glided past one another without colli- 
sion. 

Both paused, and surveyed each other so- 
lemnly ; but the astonishment was all on the side 
of Mr. O'Connor. 

" Neal," said the schoolmaster, " by all the 
household gods, I conjure you to speak, that I 
may be assured you live ?" 

The ghost of a blush crossed the church-yard 
visage of the tailor. 

" Oh I" he exclaimed, " why the devil did you 
tempt me to marry a wife ?" 

" Neal," said his friend, " answer me in the 
most solemn manner possible — throw into your 
countenance all the gravity you can assume; 
speak as if you were under the hands of the 
hangman, with the rope about your neck, for the 
question is, indeed, a trying one which I am about 
to put Are you still < blue* moulded for want of 
beating T " 

The tailor collected himself to make a reply , 
he put one leg out— l\ie \W5 \^% >w\ivt\i\v^used 
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ow in trimnpli to his friend; bat, ahsi how 
iled I He opened his waisteoat, and Uqiped 
Lnd him, until h^ looked like a weasel on its 
legs. He then raised himself up on his tip 
and, in an awM irhispery replied, << No 1 1 1 
levil a bit I'm bhte^mowkkd for want of a 



» n 

I. 



le schoolmaster shook his head in his own 
rable manner ; but, alas I he soon perceived 
the tailor was as great an adept at shaking 
lead as himself Nay, he saw that there was 
Jamitous refinement — a delicacy of shake in 
lailor's vibrations, which gave to his own nod 
ry common-place character. 
he next day the tailor took in his clothes; 
from time to time continued to adjust them 
le dimensions of his shrinking person. The 
olmaster and he, whenever they could steal a 
lent, met and sympathized together. Mr. 
}nnor, however, bore up somewhat better than 
. The latter was subdued in heart and in 
t; thoroughly, completely, and intensely van- 
led. His features became sharpened by mi- 

for a termagant wife is the whetstone on 
h all the calamities of a hen-pecked husband 
)ointed by the devil. He no longer strutted 
i was wont to do : he no longer carried a 
;el as if he wished to wage a universal battle 

mankind. He was now a married man. — 
ikingly^ and mth a cowardly crawl did \i^ 
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creep along as if every step brought him ne^fSie ^ 
to the gallows. The schoolmaster's march of nl^ €d 
sery was far slower than Neal*s: the latter 
tanced him. Before three years passed, be 
shrunk up so much, that he could not walk abioti^ c 
of a windy day without carrying weights in 
pockets to keep him firm on the earth, which ^ 
once trod with the step of a giant He aguK^ 
sought the schoolmaster, with whom indeed hett-^ 
sociated as much as possible. Here he felt c^| 
tain of receiving sympathy ; nor was he disap- 
pointed. That worthy, but miserable .man, and 
Neal, often retired beyond the hearing of thdr 
respective wives, and supported each other by 
every argument in their power. Often have they 
been heard, in the dusk of evening, singing behind 
a remote hedge that melancholy ditty, << Let ns 
hotk be unhappy together ;" which rose upon the 
twilight breeze with a cautious quaver of sorrow 
truly heart-rending and lugubrious. 

" Neal," said Mr. O'Connor, on one of those 
occasions, *< here is a book which I recommend 
to your perusal ; it is called * The Afflicted Man*s 
Companion ;' try, if you can, and glean some 
consolation out of it." 

" Faith," said Neal, " I'm for ever oblaged to 
you, but I don't want it I've had < The Af- 
flicted Man's Companion' too long, and never 
an atom of consolation I can get out of it I 
Aave o'm o' them, I l^Vl '^ou*^ but^ in troth, 
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Oot undhertake a pair o' them. The very 
e*8 enough for me." They then separated, 
he tailor^s vis viUs must have been powerful, 
'G would have died. In two years more his 
tds could not distinguish him from his own 
low ; a circumstance which was of great in- 
^enience to him. Several grasped at the hand 
be shadow instead of his ; and one man was 
' paying it five and sixpence for making a pair 
nail clothes. Neal, it is true, undeceived him 
some trouble ; but candidly admitted that he 
not able to carry home the money. It was 
mlt, indeed, for the poor tailor to bear 
; he felt ; it is true he bore it as long as he 
d: but at length he became suicidal, and 
I had thoughts of *< making his own quietus 
his bare bodkin." After many deliberations 
afflictions, he ultimately made the attempt ; 
alas ! he found that the blood of the Malone's 
led to flow upon so ignominious an occasion. 
e solved the phenomenon ; although the truth 
that his blood was not " i' vein for'* it; none 
to be had. What then was to be done ? He 
Ived to get rid of life by some process ; and 
lext that occurred to him was hanging. In a 
nn spirit he prepared a selvage, and suspended 
ielf from the rafter of his workshop ; but here 
:her disappointment awaited him — he would 
hang. Such was his want of gravity, that his 
1 weight proved insufficient to occasion \\\ft 
'h by mere suspension. His third attempt wsis 

L 
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at drowning, , but he could not sink; aUtheele* 
ments— all his own energies joined themselves, he: 
thought, in a wicked conspiracy to save his life. 
Having thus tried every avenue to destruction, and 
failed in all, he felt like a man doomed to live for 
ever. Henceforward he shrunk and shrivelled by 
slow degrees, until in the course of time he became 
so attenuated, that the grossness (^ human vision 
could no longer reach him. 

This, however, could not last always. Though 
still alive, he was to all intents and purposes im- 
perceptible. He could now only be heard ; he 
was reduced to a mere essence — the very echo of 
human existence, vox et preterea nihiL It is tnte 
the schoolmaster asserted that he occasionaUy 
caught passing glimpses of him; but that was 
because he had been himself nearly spiritualized, 
by affliction, and his visual ray purged in the fiuy 
nace of domestic tribulation. By and by Neal's 
voice lessened, got fainter and more indistinct* 
until at length nothing but a doubtful murmur 
could be heard, which ultimately could scarcely 
be distinguished from a ringing in the ears. 

Such was the awful and mysterious fate of the 
tailor, who, as a hero, could not of course die ; he 
merely dissolved like an icicle, wasted into imma- 
teriality, and finally melted away beyond the per- 
ception of mortal sense. Mr. O'Connor is still liv- 
ing, and once more in the fulness of perfect 
health and strength. H\s Nvlfe, however, we maj 
as well hint, has been ^e^^ mot^ \Jaasi\.'«^ ^^»ss. 
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A NARRATIVE. 



Pbgoy Graham was boro of Protestant parents, 
who took care that she received such an education 
as became a girl in her rank of life, and a Chris- 
tiaii. She was taught reading, writing, and the 
elementary principles of arithmetic ; but what was 
of still more importance to herself, she was faith- 
folly instructed in the plain truths of the Gospel, 
undistorted by the bias of personal opinions su- 
perinduced upon points, the elucidation of which, 
until developed by the progress of time, must al- 
ways be a matter of uncertainty. She had for her 
instructor a pious clergyman, whose exertions are 
well known in the church to which he is still an 
ornament; she was, therefore, soberly, clearly, 
and firmly impressed with the moral and doctrinal 
truths of the Old and New Testaments. She 
knew the duties which, as a rational creature and 

a Christian^ were iDcumheDt on her to fulfil ; wYi\\&\. 

l2 
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her relation to God, to her parents, and toth 
world in which she must live, was fixed in he 
principles while they were pliant and susceptibli 
Such an education, as far as religion was coi 
cemed, did Peggy Graham receive from this ei 
cellent minister of God ; yet, it is impossible tha 
in the early part of her life, I can represent h( 
as manifesting in her conduct all that might fair! 
be expected from her. Nor can I, like the n( 
velist, endue her with a degree of perfection ui 
known to human nature, because I draw her ch: 
racter as it actually displayed itself. In fact, si 
fell far behind many others who probably po 
sessed not such advantages. She was, in fact, 
girl in whom you could not observe any thii 
very remarkable either for good or evil ; her n 
tural turn of mind was, up to her marriage, hee 
less, candid, and full of vivacity; although 
must be granted that, when adequate occasioi 
drew them forth, she evinced such feeling, fin 
ness, and depth of thought, as could scarcely 1 
expected from a young woman of her natui 
gaiety. Her personal beauty was considerab 
beyond that of persons in her station of life. 

One evening, somewhat after Christmas, and 
little before she had completed her twentieth yei 
Peggy was missed from the family hearth. F 
the first hour or so this excited no particul 
alarm, as it was supposed that she might ha 
gone up to the ViWa^^ o^ "L ^ which was d 
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taat from her father's house, only two or three 
knndred yards, for the purpose of spending an 
hour with some of her female acquaintances. At 
kngth the time of retiring to rest arrived, and 
she came not : her parents now began to feel ra- 
tlier surprised at her absence, which, on the whole, 
was rather unusual at sp late an hour : this was 
beightened considerably by the fact of her having 
given to no member of the family any intimation 
of her departure, or of the business which brought 
ber out Still she returned not, and serious alarm 
became evident among her relations ; messengers 
were sent up to such persons in the village as she 
was in the habit either of visiting or associating 
with ; but, after the strictest inquiries, no trace 
Of account of her could be ascertained. In the 
mean time, the neighbours assembled at her fa- 
ther's, anxious to lend her friends every assistance 
in this moment of trial and alarm, if not of dis- 
tress. The fields, the out-houses, and all the neigh- 
bouring dwellings were searched, as were the hills 
^d valleys, for a considerable distance around 
them. Her name was called, until its echoes re- 
'^erberated in the mockery of reply ; but in vain — 
not a circumstance calculated to develope the 
mystery of her disappearance could be discovered. 
At length it occurred to her mother to search 
the chest in which Peggy kept her dress ; and no 
sooner was this done, than it appeared that her 
absence was voluntary and premeditated, fox \vet 
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best clothes had been secretly remoyed from tin 
chest, and could no where be found. This Gi^ 
comstance, howeveri slight as it was, served to 
explain the cause of her departure. In that part 
of the country in which the scene of this sketch 
is laid, two-thirds of the young people of both 
sexes bring about marriage by elopements, or 
what are called, in their own language, << runaway 
matches." In the north of Ireland, particularly, 
the frequency of these " runaways" is absolutely 
surprising ; and so inveterate is the practice amoDg 
the lower orders, that even the exertions of the 
priesthood, when brought against it, have utterly 
failed in suppressing it amongst their flocks. 

The father and mother after consulting together 
upon the removal of her dress, were therefore jus- 
tified not only by this circumstance, but by the 
usage of the country, in concluding that Peggy 
hM eloped. This, however mortifying to her 
parents, as exhibiting a proof of their daughter's 
disobedience, was less distressing than the appre- 
hension of personal danger or violence. They 
openly expressed their belief, that Peggy had run 
away with some young man who had clandestine!} 
worked upon her affection ; and that he must be i 
person whose circumstances and character wen 
such as to disqualify him from making an opei 
and manly proposal for her hand. On hearin| 
this, which was, however, only admitted as an hy 
pothesis by the mother, those neighbours wh( 
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^ered their assistance during the emergency, 
^thdrew to their respective homes, sagaciously 
confident of her elopement, and her afflicted pa- 
nmts knelt down with sorrow to the worship of 
Ood, in which they did not fail, from the bottom 
of their hearts, to pray that his Almighty protec- 
tion might guard her from those evils to which 
ibe had so imprudently exposed herself — that she 
might be given to see the error of her ways, and 
tkat the step she had so rashly taken, might not 
iiiT(dve her in future misery. Having concluded 
prayer, they retired to rest, their hearts heavily 
depressed at the conduct of a daughter from 
whom they expected a more dutifril observance of 
the principles which they had anxiously incul- 
csted, as the best guide of her life and conduct. 

About four miles to the west of her father's, 
in a fertile tract of country, stood the dwelling of 
a warm, substantial farmer, called Harry Moran, 
around whose kitchen fire sat, on the night in 
question, a very joyous circle of friends and 
neighbours. Harry himself sat upon the bob, 
and beside him stood his constant, warm-hearted 
companion, a dark-looking, large bottle of poteen. 
This group consisted of about a score of persons, 
old and young, of both sexes ; the old with the 
old, and the young with the young. 

"Harry," said the wife, " don't you think they 
ought to be here afore now ? — my goodness, if 1 
know what's keepin' them I*' 
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" Never the fear," he replied. " I warrant y« 
Dan Gallagher won't come without her, and i 
so willin* ; there* s time enough, woman ; sure i 
not far in the night yet Come, nabours, we mo 
drink to the health an' success of the < runaw; 
couple,' Dan Gallagher and Peggy Grahai 
health an' happiness to them !" This being doi 
with good will, the conversation went on as befoi 

'' Myself thinks it quare enough," said MoU 
for Dan Gallagher to marry a Protestant, an* hi 
could get his pick and choice of dacent girb b 
longing to his own persuasion : sure, the clar^ 
says, that whin a Roman Catholic girl marries 
Protestant, if she doesn't get him to turriy si 
sleeps in the arms of the divil ;* dear pardon me 
she added, spitting out, << for namin* the ou 
thief I" 

<' An' what's the reason, thin," inquired one 
them, << that the same clargy always favour si( 
matches ? Don't they ever wish to see a Pr 
testant married into a Catholic family ?" 

" I dunna," observed another, unconscious oft! 
blunder, " would they set their face agin a Cath 
lie bein' married to a Protestant 1*11 hould 
wager they would." 

" More power to you. Jack," said Harry, " y( 
war still a long-headed fellow ! Isn t it the san 
thing, you omadhaun? Here's yer health, ai 
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iray. I never saw you but you could guess any- 
thing you knew, at three guesses I" 

** The reason that the elargy are for sich mar- 
riages/' said Tom Malone, " is, because the Pro- 
testants mostly come over to the right place. Why, 
there's the Madouls, that's now as sound Catholics 
as any in the county, and, in ould MadouPs time, 
they war bitther pills agin the Romans ; and you 
all know, that it was the marriage of young Tom 
into the M'Shawn family that first brought it 
about" 

^ Ay, an' somethin' to the back of that," said 
Jemmy Finnigan; *Hhe rest didn't turn for as 
good as three years after Tom came over. This 
that Fm spaking of happened in poor ould Father 
Brady's time, now goin' an thirty years : the 
short an' the long of it was this — heavens be the 
Kune Father Brady's bed I it's he that could sing 
the * Cniskeen lawn' like a thrush — ^as Fm tellin' 
you, was this : a daughter to one of the Madouls 
had the sterricks, or the fallin' sickness, but it makes 
no odds which, an' after bringin' all the Protes- 
tant an' Prospetayrian ministers that could be got 
for love or money, that they might pray over her, 
thinkin', you see, that they could cure her — ay, 
even scores of Methody preachers were employed 
^but they could as well prevent the rain from 
fidlin*— a tight job the last would be, any how — 
as make her one pin point the better. So, at the 
long run, they were obligated to get f^AXiet 
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Brady, an* he was the boy that had her as sound 
as a trout in less than do time." 

" An* how did he cure her, Jemmv?" said 
Molly. 

" The never a one o* me can tell you, Molly," 
replied Jemmy ; ^ all I know is, that he cured 
her, any way.** 

" Ned, asthore," said Molly, in a side whispei 
to one of the sons, " will you run out, and thry i 
you can see or hear any sign of them — ^hem 
Then I can tell you. Jemmy," said she, speaking t( 
Finnigan ; ^' he cured her three times itself, an 
put a blessed gospel about her neck, with some 
thin' in it that was consecrated at Rome by tb 
Pope, an* put two obligations on her — one wa 
never to ate mate on a Friday, and the othe 
never to enter a church door.* Well, behoul( 
ye, for some time she was as well as ever, though 
it was all over, and what does she do, one fin< 
Sunday, but sets off with herself to church ; so 
well becomes her, the very minute she crossec 
the threshill, down she dhrops, and had one o 
the hardest fits of it ever she had. Sure enough 
afther breakin' the obligation, she was as bad a 
before ; so bad, that the priest had to be sent fo 
the same week, an* sore throuble he had to hel] 

* It is almost superfluous to inform our readers, thfl 
these are precisely the obligations imposed on Protestant 
who are weak enough to subject themselves to such irreli 
gious imposture. 
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%er this time, for it's always harder to cure them 
^fther they neglect what he puts upon them. 
Jtbout a year afther that, she forgot herself one 
day, an* eat a good dinner of mutton; but she 
ped for it dear enough, for she hadn't m from the 
table when she was in a prabeeny an' Father 
Brady had another hard bout with her ; they say, 
the last time he cured her, he druv twelve evil 
qsirits out of her, in the shape of diouls"* 

"Why, there's not only the Madouls," said 
Harry ; ^ sure, even in this parish, there's nine or 
ten Protestant families that had, within my own 
mimory, the grace to provide for the long day, by 
ihakin' hands with St Pether, in ordher that they 
laight get a lift acrass the mudha cughilly'\ where 
the heretics always miss their feet \\ and wam't 
the most of these brought round by marriages 
wid ourselves ?" 

" That, an' holy wells," observed Paddy Flagh- 
erty ; " there's Bob Fulton was cured, by going 
to Struile wells, of a weakness in his joints, 

* The dund, or devil, is a black, disgusting insect, of 
which, 80 slender is my knowledge of natural philosophy, 
I am not able to give the scientiiic name. 

t The Roman Catholic peasantry give a humourous 
account of the passage to purgatory, which they say pre- 
sents a loose unsettled plank, called the mudha cughiU, to 
those who go that way ; and if they be destined to reach 
purgatory, St. Peter takes them by the hand, and swings 
them across it. Those who are fated for a worse place, 
<^e never able to cross the mudha cvghUL 

\ To stumble. 
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that made a kaneniker* of him* Why, he wasot 
able to mark the ground for years ; howsomevei^ 
some one that wished him well, advised him, hk 
or miss, to thry it, so he got a good stoat cndgfl 
in his fist, and set out manfully, said the prayeif 
as well as he could, came home as soople as a 
grewy and is a thumpin' Roman ever since. Joi 
Jackson, the Methodist, tould him, some time 
after, that he was more indebted to the journey 
than to the well, for that it was nothing but hip- 
pishness ailed him; and what does honest Bob do, 
but ups with the fist and knocks Jos. down. ' Yoa 
cantin' thief,' says Bob, < wasn't I cured before I 
rached the well — didn't the very intention sarve 
me?' It's a thousand pities that Bob doesn't 
keep from the liquor; if he did, he'd be the 
moralf of a sound Christhien." 

" At any rate," said Jemmy Finnigan, " the 
parsons have one thing about them, that I hope 
they'll stick to ; and if they do, the hinges of 
their church doors will soon be rusty." 

" Arrah, maybe ye'd be dacent enough to let 
us into the sacret, Jemmy — what would it be, 
man?" 

« Jist that they lave the tachin' of their own 
flocks to our clargy, J manin*, as much as to say, 

* A lame man. f Model. 

^ This was " thirty years since ;" and, without doubt, it 
was then too true. 
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. the Protestants are niver taught at all, so far 
«ligion goes." 

' For my own part," said Harry, " I think even 
\ priests hardly care a button about their flocks, 
>vidin' they can get all they can out of them, 
hat throuble does our clargy take about us in 
ligion or lamin'? Let a priest or a parson 
iar of a convart, an' he's at him ; fitter for them, 
I the first place, to take care of their own fiocks, 
nd, afther that, manage the convarts." 

** Musha, I'd give a thrifie to know," observed 
\Iolly, " if Peggy Graham will turn Catholic wid 
Dan. I*m thinkin' if Dan takes afther his father, 
it*ill go hard if he doesn't bring her to see the 
inside of a chapel, any way ; it would be a sight 
worth somethin' to see the purty crathur — an', 
dear knows, she's all that — ^thryin' to go over the 
padereens, or houldin' up her hands for a drizzle 
of the holy wather — ha, ha, ha I — ^why the Gra- 
hams would go mad wid vexation, if it came to 
that ; — here's wishin' us luck an' grace, anyhow, 
and a betther way of thinkin' to Peggy I" 

As the last words were uttered, a loud rap 
came to the door, which was immediately under- 
stood as the signal that intimated the arrival of 
I)an Gallagher and Peggy Graham. In a moment 
Harry and the wife were at the door to welcome 
them. Molly took Peggy in her arms, and, after 
the usual manner of reception, kissed her, and, of 
course gave the cead milliahfailtah to each. Haxi^ 
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most cordially shook hands with both ; and, in 
few minutes more, the same ceremony took plac 
between the '^runawavs** and all those whoi 
Harry had assembled to meet them. 

In Ireland, elopements of this nature are Devi 

considered disgraceful, although it frequently ha] 

pens, that they are attended with deep and lastio 

calamity to the parties themselves. It sometiou 

happens, that the parents of the young persoi 

are well aware of their intention '^ to run awa 

with one another;" in general, however, th 

elopement mostly takes place without either tbei 

knowledge or concurrence. The arrangement 

usually made on such occasions are these :— Th 

young man having gained the consent of her t 

whom he is determined to unite himself, appoint 

the place and hour of meeting ; he then goes t 

some friend, to whom he discloses the secret, ani 

asks permission to bring her to his house — a re 

quest which, I believe, has never yet been re 

fused ; this person is either a relation by blood o 

marriage, for the most part ; though a gossip, o 

particular friend, is often solicited for the pur 

pose. The young man, having thus communi 

cated his intention, sends a stock of spirits to th< 

house of his friend, sufficient to entertain thos< 

whom they may think proper to ask. The lattei 

of course, meet ; but in cases where there maj 

be an apprehension, that the disclosure of th< 

parties' names about to elo^e, would reach thei; 
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ve^;iective parents, the invited friends are left in 
the dark upon this point. They are informed 
that such a circumstance is about to take place, 
and that it is expected they will attend. They 
iceordingly meet, and the night is spent in drink- 
ing, singing, and mirth. 

" Clear away, you thieves of the world," said 
Hanry-p-^ clear off from about the hearth — you're 
harnt — an' let the young couple take an air of the 
ire. Peggy Graham, you jewel you, come up 
bere above me on the hob, an', Molly, darlin , 
yoa'U take care of Dan. Now, Miss Peggy, re- 
member that you're my daughter, while my roof 
IB over your head, ma colleen dhass ;* and, as my 
<laagbter. 111 take care of you and protect you.'' 

When Harry had thus exercised the warm hos- 
pitality of his country, the party closed in once 
more about the fire. Peggy sat, according to his 
^h, above himself upon the hob, and Dan sat 
beside Molly. The bottle was plied again with 
tolerable vigour, and the youngsters whispered 
upon the subject nearest their hearts, or joined 
^ the song or jest as it went round. Molly, 
^eing them thus engaged, disappeared ; and, in a 
few minutes, two servant maids removed a long, 
'^ell-scoured table from its position beside the 
dresser, to the hearth, where, with one end to- 
wards the fire, they placed it, with good-hu- 

• My fair girl. 
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moured and significant alacrity. It is unnecessary 
to say, that there was a comfortable supper in the 
back ground. 

In the mean time, lest our readers should fed 
anxious to know the description of person whom 
a girl so sensible and intelligent, as Peggy Gra- 
ham really was, notwithstanding this indefensible 
and criminal step, had selected as her compa- 
nion through life, we will, while Molly b pre- 
paring supper, enable them to form an opmion of 
him. 

Dan Gallagher was a young man somewhat 
below the middle size ; his father had been alto- 
gether illiterate, and, originally, very poor, until 
raised unexpectedly in life by the accidental cir- 
cumstance of a canal passing through his land. 
In the formation of this canal he obtained em- 
ployment, which, by his own industry, in addition 
to the money he received as compensation for the 
loss sustained by the breaking up of his little &rm, 
soon enabled him to raise his head, and, eventu- 
ally, to become the owner of several corn-boats, 
which the son superintended. The attachment 
between Peggy Graham and him, unless it were 
tinged by a desire to establish herself comfort- 
ably in life, is certainly difficult to be accounted 
for. That this, however, was her motive, she 
afterwards acknowledged ; and if she suffered for 
the sacrifice of principle and duty, from a wish 
to secure that on which many a selfish heart is 
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Led in this world, let her subsequent calamities 
I a wamiDg to those who may peruse her his- 
)ry, or feel inclined to follow her example. 

There was, in fact, nothing about Gallagher, in 
oint of person or countenance, which could 
astify an attachment, not only on the part of 
iUch a girl as Peggy Graham, but almost on the 
[Murt of any female, however humble. He was a 
iark-visaged, sallow, little creature, generally 
silent, or, when he spoke, malignant and offensive 
in his observations. His habits were regular and 
persevering ; and the principles on which he con- 
ducted his business were those of avarice and 
extortion. Like his father, he was able to en- 
counter the world and overreach it by knavish 
sagacity, though, it must be admitted, that he was 
punctual in his payments and engagements. Of 
education he knew not the advantage, and, conse- 
quently, set very little value on it; yet, with all 
his worldliness, he actually affected to be reli- 
gious — for few men were more scrupulous in the 
observation of external ceremonies. He was a 
favourite with the priest, and the priest was a 
favourite with him ; to which fact, an occasional 
<linner from Gallagher bore sufficient evidence. 
The truth is, he was like many men of his cir- 
cumstances in life, strongly superstitious, and 
consoled himself by the observance of unneces- 
sary rites for the neglect of such duties as were 
commanded. If he possessed the appeataiiee ol 

M 
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anything agreeable about him, it was brought out 
by some point in life which he proposed to attaiOi 
In effecting this, he could be exceedingly plausi* 
ble and insinuating, nay, eren ready and fluent in 
his conversation, over which he was able to sprin- 
kle a little quiet humour, very happily adapted to 
the disposition of those with whom he spoke. 

Such was the man with whom Peggy Grabam 
had placed the destiny of her life, and for whose 
sake she committed a crime of such a nature, that 
the very circumstance of marriage not only ren* 
ders it frequently irretrievable, but often annexes 
to it a penalty that is removed only by death' 
itself. 

On this night the persons composing the com- 
pany assembled in Harry's, were common friends 
of his host and himself; but whether they were 
acquainted with the full extent of what was to 
take place, I am not able to decide. 

Shortly after Gallagher and Peggy's arrival, a 
gentle tap came to the kitchen window, on hearing 
which, looks were significantly exchanged be- 
tween Gallagher and Harry. The latter imme- 
diately went out, evidently for the purpose of hold- 
ing a dialogue with the mysterious person who 
was so reluctant to let himself be known. The 
interview might have lasted about fifteen minutes; 
at least that period elapsed before Harry joined 
his friends within. On returning, he looked with 
a grave but Iwdvcroua iz,^^ ^ Gallagher, drawiflg 
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^ thumb and fingers down his jaws and chin, as 
a man frequently does who has made a point of 
liuniour, or arranged some difficult matter to his 
latisfaction. 

GaUagher instantly understood him — << Wulh 
9ahan rudh raifi?" he enquired in Irish-^<< Is 
every thing ready ?" 

" Thuy agu8 a soggarth fhostha^' — " Yes, and 
the priest, too," replied Harry, 

A short conversation in Irish then ensued be- 
tween them, in which Gallagher requested Harry, 
Who had a pleasant, prevailing method of argu- 
ment, to undertake the task of preparing Peggy's 
mind, not only for a certain ceremony which was 
about to take place, but — ^which required much 
more address — ^f6r the strange appearance of the 
person who was to perform it 

This was a task for which Harry was certainly 
well qualified ; for, instead of taking her aside, 
and breaking the matter privately, he addressed her ' 
^oud, sensible that all present would join him 
in persuading her to comply with the object 
lie had in contemplation. 

" Why, then. Miss Peggy, if there's a man in 
the four corners of the airth that's more rejoiced 
to see you than I am, excepting indeed, a sartain 
Mend of mine, not a hundred miles from us at 
the present time," — here he glanced at Dan Gal- 
lagher, — " an', but I'd be glad, at all times, to see 
yoDf hther's daughter at my hearth, or a ^o^ 
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belongin' to the same family. Maybe, it's me 
that's happy that you showed your good sinse, by 
takin' a man that*s < hot an' full/* an' well able to 
support you in dacency an' plinty. Now, Peggji 
a colleen dhas^ you know that you have both 
made the race in spite of all friends. You're a 
Protestant, Peggy, an' he's a breast-thumper, a 
colleen, an' what matther for that same od either 
side ; you know what the Scripture says upon the 
subject — * there's a remlit of all to be saved;' 
and, depind upon it, you'll be one of the same 
remlit, I'll be bail. But, Peggy, I'm timersome 
about your frinds an' his ; you see they'll be apt 
to set their faces, maybe, agin the marriage, 
aflher all ; and, if they previnted it, a cushla, 
sure that fair, dacent chorrecther of yer own 
would be destroyed all outf Now, that's what 
I'm comin' to, manin' to say, that, in the name of 
all that's lucky, you couldn't do a betther thing? 
both of you, nor to get the words said this very 
night, an' then let frinds or inimies do their worst; 

• It has been observed, or if it has not, I observe it no^? 
that much of the character of a people may be traced m 

their language a cool Englishman would say warm ana 

well to do in the world ; but the quickness and energy ^ 
the Irishman will use stronger and more significant idioms- 

f It never happens, or, at least, very rarely, that a yoM 
woman who " runs away," yet misses matrimony with the 
person with whom she eloped, is ever married afterwards; 
the mere " runaway,*' if not concluded by marriage between 
the parties, "bemg coxvaVdex^d wv indelible stain upon tb^ 
'character. 
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ou're safe, anyhow, an', by the same token, well 
settled in life, over an' above. Eh, nabours, will 
we have a weddin ? — there's a rousin* supper, an' 
sure it would be a burnin' shame not to finish the 
thing daeently, an' a piper there beyant at the 
sbebeen." * 

This appeal was answered precisely as he 
wished ; and all tongues undertook the office of 
persuasion, with that blunt and humourous elo- 
quence for which the Irish are so remarkable. 

Gallagher himself, though the prime mover of 
the scheme, said nothing, but appeared to hesitate 
as to the propriety of so soon adopting the hint 
which he had caused Harry to throw out. 

** Come," said the latter, — " what I is it cowin' 
you are ?— yow an Irishman, and refuse to marry 
the girl you run away wid ! March up here, an' 
ni soon tache you another lesson. Peggy, a 
lannah, he rmist marry you, an' that before a 
quarther of time. What do you say yourself ?*' 
said he, addressing her in a low whisper unheard 
hy the rest. 

" You said you'd be my father," said she, "and 
1 leave myself in your hands." 

"Whoo!" said Harry, "I knew she had the 
dacent strain in her; oughtn't you to be ashamed of 
yourself, Gallagher, to be beat by a young woman 
in doin' the right thing ? Asy, now, all of yees, 
an' you'll see what I'll show you. Peggy, you 
bow that there's danger to the clargy ttiat \!aax- 
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ries yees, so don't be firightened, asthore^ if yoB 
shouldnt see hb face or his clothes." 

Having thus gained his point, he went out ooee 
more, and, in a few minutes, led in a large fignn 
enveloped in a blue drugget quilt, which entiidj 
concealed his person as fiur as his knees, jmt ei- 
hibiting a pair of stout legs, cased in black gaiter^ 
which, probably, were left visible to establish' Jiii 
clerical character. 

But, perhaps, the most ludicrous part of his 
disguise was the mask which concealed his visage. 
This consisted of the tin cover of a pot, bent 
round his face, and tied behind his neck with a 
string. Opposite the eyes were two holes, large 
enough to enable this reverend masquerader to 
take an accurate survey of every thing about him. 
Before the mouth there was a huge slit through 
which he could breathe, speak, and, if necessaiy, 
contrive to swallow a little drink. His ^ whole 
figure, which was of an enormous size, produced 
an irresistibly ludicrous effect, as, indeed, it was 
calculated to do. 

"Don't be alarmed, nabours," exclaimed Harry; 
"'tis an honest, worthy gentleman, that we re- 
spect ; and I'll be bound to say, that there's not a 
clargy in the kingdom can do his work in finer 
style ; he's the man will tie the knot that nothing 
but death can loose ; but the law's dangerous to 
make or meddle with, and it*s no harm, some- 
times, to be too many for it" 
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Grallagher and Peggy were then called forward 
by Harry, together with another young woman, who 
was to act as bride's maid ; the bridegroom, as we 
Hiay now call him, selected an acquaintance, as 
kis man upon the occasion, and Harry himself 
undertook the office of giving away the bride. 
Every thing being thus arranged, the worthy in 
the mask commenced the ceremony, and, in a tew 
minutes they were united. 

No sooner was the marriage over, than Molly 
and her two maids set to work with such vigour, 
that the tables, already placed for the supper, 
were soon covered with beef, bacon, and fowls in 
abundance, for the fare was given with a truly 
Irish heart. The reverend mask did not take the 
ehair upon this memorable night, but he took a 
respectful share of the viands which were placed 
before him, eating and drinking through the tin 
▼eil, with a perseverance and effect worthy of an 
slderman. Now, let not the fastidious reader 
conclude, that this is a fiction ; for, I can assure 
^iiQ) that ceremonies of this nature have fre- 
quently taken place at intermarriages between 
Catholics and Protestants, nor are they yet wholly 
abolished. 

When Peggy Graham's parents were made 
Acquainted, by Harry Moran, with their daugh- 
^'s marriage, it is unnecessary to add, that they 
^It the circumstance as a calamity. They were a 
P^ous family, who would not have risked. \i«t 
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spiritual welfkre on account of wealth or tempo* 
ral prospects, however flattering, by marrying her 
even to a man professing their own faith, if dissolate 
or irreligious — for they had too many living exam- 
ples before their eyes, of the melancholy resolti 
produced by such connexions. Here, however, 
the case was incomparably more distressing ; for 
as Gallagher's character was well understood in 
the country, they, of course, could not be unac- 
quainted with the slender chance Peggy had for 
happiness with a man whose ill-temper, penurioos- 
ness, and bigotry, were proverbial, even among 
those of his own creed. Indeed, her elopement mtJn 
him was a matter of astonishment to the latter, 
who, on hearing of it, generally gave their opinion 
somewhat in the following words : << Musha, if 1 
know what on airth sich a girl as Peggy Graham 
could see in the like^ of that excuse of a man, lit- 
tle shabby Dan Gallagher ! the poor croil, that a 
dacent man would put in his pocket, an' not 
feel 'im in it afther. Howandiver, the ould say- 
ing's right— every eye makes its own beauty— so 
she'll never rue that step but wansty an* thatll be 
all her life. Fm sure, he's the last man that one 
would suspect her to go away wid — but, a hagur, 
Where's the woman could stand out agin a smooth 
tongue an' a long purse ? an' 'tis Dan that has 
both — although now that he has her, I've a small 
taste of suspicion, that she'll get more of the one, 
an' less of the otiier> not &\l^ xXvvoka." 
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** Thnie for you, Breeidh ; an' rf^ourneen, if 
K>dness doesn't put it into her heart to turriy de- 
nd on it, the same Dan will keep her like a hen 
a a hot griddle all her life ; *tis little pace hell 
ive her till she goes his own way." 

" He may thry, any how, avourneen ; he may 
hry his hand at it ; but sure you oft to know the 
ilood of the Grahams betther nor to think that 
iTer one of the family would darken a chapel 
ioor; they may fight on the head of it, an* I know 
Dan will haveiiard battles or he'll bring her over — 
*8pishily as he has Father Dorneen at his back ; 
l)at as I sed, you oft to know that the Graham 
Wood will never warm to priest or padereenJ*"* 

"Well, well, a hagur, it'll be the sorrowful 
match for her, if what you say comes out to be ' 
true ; she'll have reason to curse the day she iver 
left her father's hearth, to set off wid the likes of 
'im— but she made her own bed, an' now she must 
He down upon it" 

Immediately after her marriage, the pious cler- 
gyman who had taken such pains in forming her 
religious principles, called upon her father, to ascer- 
tain what course he intended to adopt with respect 
to his daughter. 

" Sir," said Graham, " I think there is but one 
course to be taken, and that is, as we say, to make 
the most of a bad bargain. I am determined to 
Bend for her and her husband, because I think she 
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will stand more in need of my advice and guid- 
ance now than she ever did." 

" I perfectly agree with you," said the worthy 
minister; '' you have anticipated the opinion which 
I intended to give you upon this subject ; for I 
fear she vnU require not only your advice, bat 
your consolation and sympathy. I am well aware 
of the dexterity and perseverance with which her 
religious tenets will be beset; these must be 
guarded, and if you renounced her now, my friend, 
you would rend asunder ties which, by still bind- 
ing her heart to her family, may preserve un- 
broken the strength of those principles, that might 
otherwise yield to the temptations and trials likely 
to be bft)ught against them. Do not you leave 
her friendless ; as for me, I shall endeavour to im- 
press upon her heart the necessity of a pure faith, 
and a patient acquiescence in the Divine will." 

This excellent man spoke not upon the proba- 
ble consequences of intermarriages without expe- 
rience ; he well knew the arts and expedients re- 
sorted to, for the purpose of bringing heretics in 
such circumstances into the pale of that Church, 
without whose limits, her followers believe, there 
is no salvation. ,He was, however, a moderate 
man, who could allow for those peculiar opinions, 
when based upon ignorance and zeal without know- 
ledge ; for who is there with such a dreadful be 
lief in the eternal condemnation of those who an 
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ear to the heart, so reckless of their future 
lappiness, as not to attempt, by every possi- 
ile means, to rescue them from the terrible 
ate to which they think them exposed ? What 
in anomalous union of charity and uncharitable- 
less do such opinions present ! for, that a wish to 
lecure their eternal happiness proceeds from cha- 
rity, is as true as that the religious dogma of ex- 
clusive salvation upon which it is founded, is 
wicked and unscripturaL 

Perhaps it would be difficult to select, from 
among the many intermarriages which have taken 
place in Ireland, one more strongly illustrative of 
their unhappy consequences than this. When 
Gallagher found that his wife's parents did not ex- 
hibit that bitterness of spirit which, from their at- 
tachment to Protestantism, he anticipated, but, on 
the contrary, received him and her with a kindness 
for which neither of them was prepared, he rea- 
soned upon the matter in a manner perfectly ac- 
cordant with his character. Instead of appreciat- 
ing their liberality and forbearance, he assumed a 
tone of insolent superiority, and characterized 
their conduct as precisely that which it ought to 
he, to so wealthy a man as he was. " *Tis not every 
day,'* said he to his wife, ere the first three months 
of their union had elapsed, " that they could ex- 
pect such a match for their daughter. A man that 
can buy the whole family from the gallows in point 
of the < needful,' surely ought not, Peggy alannah. 
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to be thrated with harshness. You see tbey knew 
better, darlin', and 'twas proud in their sleeTei 
they were, that you had sinse to put the right foot 
foremost, as you did.*' 

" My family are not wealthy, I grant,** replied 
Peggy, " but they are independent, and have al- 
ways been respectable. They have lived for two 
centuries upon the possessions which they occupy 
at present, and preserved a good name during all 
that time ; surely that ought to entitle them to 
respect from you, even if regard for my feelings 
should fail in making you mention them in a man- 
ner less offensive.'* 

" Why, darlin', I do respect them for your sake; 
they're poor, dacent, strugglin' people, that can 
live from hand to mouth, and that's all very well; 
but you don't expect me to consider them jintle- 
men and ladies. Troth, I believe, I tuck the only 
lady that ever was in the family from among them. 
Thin, Peggy, how did it happen that sich an ugly 
fellow as I am was able to flatter you at all ? Egh ? 
Ah, thin, 'tis you girls that like to be kept snug. 
* If you marry Dan Gallagher,' says your friends 
about the fire some evening, * your bread 'ill be 
baked for life — ^you needn't wet your foot or bend 
your finger; and, to crown all — the jauntin* car. 
Well, alannah, an' haven't you all that ? and you'll 
have more, too ; maybe it's a gig itself I'd get for 
you, now that I'm growin' so rich, if you'll set 
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rat your purty foot, and head down towards the 
sliapel some Sunday with myself.*' 

The sneering tone in which he spoke of her fa- 
mily, and his illiberal suspicion, implying their 
knowledge of her elopement, cut Peggy to the 
Heart, and her eyes filled with tears ; on that part 
of his conversation, however, she disdained to 
make any further remark ; but when he alluded 
to her change of religion, her eyes sparkled with 
something like indignation, and she instantly dried 
lier tears. 

" Dan," she exclaimed firmly, " before I ever 
consented to become your wife, you promised, 
with all the seriousness of an oath, never to ask 
me, either directly or indirectly, to change my re- 
ligion. Is it manly in j'ou to harass me upon that 
subject, when you know that my mind is fixed ?" 
" Hut tut, Peggy, what signifies a promise made 
when a man's in love ? sure he*ll promise oceans 
thin — but nobody ever expects 'im to keep them. 
Troth, an' as to the religion, PU never give you 
op upon it, darlin' — never — but as Pm a bad ar- 
guer myself, I'll bring Father Dorneen to rason 
with you, an' I'll engage hell soon show you what 
your church is. You know, dear, it's but right to 
bear for an' aginst." 

"Well,*' said Peggy, with a smile, "I'll make a 
bargain with you, and it's this — I'll allow Father 
Dorneen to show me the errors of my church, if 
you'll allow Mr. R to show you the errors of 
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yoiuTi — isn't that fiBiir ? — you know its right to km 
far and against** 

«( Why, thin, you little smilin* knave you, isil 
coming over me that way you are ? — but it wontr 
do, darlin'. If my religion was an upstart like 
yours, I'd hear him, but as I'm a mimber of tlie 
ould true church of St. Peter, you see its not ne- ' 
cessary. Any how, it's not that cantin* ould fel- 
low I'd hear, that's dotin' heartily, years agone. 
God forbid I'd let any of his kind under my roof 
with such an intention — tisn't me that'll ever be- 
come a mimber of a fat beef-eatin' church like 
yours." 

" I think," replied his wife, " that to eat volun- 
tarily, and fast against one's will, amounts nearly 
to the same thing." 

" Well, well, you'll know more about it after 
Thursday next, as we're to have a station here on 
that day. In the mane time, darlin', make up 
your mind to be convinced, for, with a blessing, 
Tm resolved to send you to confession before long. 
I'll get you baptized ^rst though, an' I'll stand 
godfather for you myself, darlin'." 

Peggy saw clearly that under this half joculai 
mode of treating the subject, there lay a seriouf 
and fixed determination to force upon her mine 
a belief in the doctrines held by her husband 
This disturbed her very much, and to heightei 
her apprehensions, every day developed som' 
darker trait in \iia cYiwaiciet. ^^ ^^a, Saiiaftt, a 
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Hsapable of those decencies which render life at 
Q agreeable, as he was of tender or disinterested 
ttachment. His usual mode of attaining an ob- 
Bet was, to introduce the matter in a good-hu- 
noured manner, by way of discovering the opi- 
lion which might be entertained upon it ; after 
ivldeh he descended gradually to a bitter and ear- 
Mst perseverance, artful, cutting, and tyrannical. 

The fact is, that old Graham's view of the matter 
e!?eDtually proved correct; and the affectionate con- 
sideration which induced him to open his door and 
liisarms to an erring daughter, re-awakened ip her 
l>reast the influence of those principles against 
irhich, in her undutiful abandonment of his pro- 
tection, she had for a time hardened her heart. Nor 
were the good minister's anticipations less accurate. 
Time rolled on, and Peggy, in flying from the 
domestic persecution to which she was exposed, 
wept many a bitter tear upon the bosoms of her 
sorrowing and aflectionate parents. She became 
the mother of three girls and two boys, of whom, 
ooly the two latter, who were the last of her chil* 
dren, survived. 

Up to this period of her life, every day deep- 
ened the afliiction which she entailed on her- 
self. On taking the rash step which first led to 
her sorrows, she did not, it is true, foresee what 
was to happen, because in the buoyancy of youth- 
ful pride, she contemplated nothing but the wealth 
of Gallagher, who, with all his vulgarity, \iadi,\>^ 
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his father's industry and his own, joined to tk'j 
knavery of both, actually realized some thoasandk' 
She had beauty, and as beautiful women fre- 
quently do, she made her calculations upon the 
infiuence she must eventually establish over a man 
inferior to herself in intellect, in family, in educa- 
tion, in every thing but wealth. Never were ex- ' 
pectations more sadly disappointed, nor speculft- 
tions more blindly laid. She not only failed in gain- 
ing an influence over her husband, but found hef 
own good sense by no means a match for his cun- 
ning. And so miserable did his natural ill temper, 
darkened by his bigotry, render her life, that be- 
fore they were many years united, even that beau- 
ty, on which she had depended, deserted her. His 
incessant tongue was never at rest upon the sub- 
ject of her conversion ; he knawed her spirit con- 
tinually, as with a poisoned tooth, destroying at 
once her peace of mind and her health. 

Every effort, however, at producing a change 
in her religious principles failed, and one would 
suppose that a man of Gallagher's shrewdness 
would have seen the folly of sacrificing his own 
happiness, or his wife's health and peace of mind, 
to so hopeless an attempt. Perhaps he might have 
abandoned it altogether from despair, had he been 
permitted to exercise his own judgment only upon 
the matter. But one evening, as he and Father Dor- 
neen were departing from an inn in the next town, 
in which they had been drinking, after having dis- 
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the point in question, the Priest brought 
Im over, and laying the point of his whip upon a 
acme, asked — " Do you see anything remarkable 
ift. that stone, Dan ?'' 

**No," replied the other, "nothing particular." 
•*Do you not see how it b worn away by the 
&€)D8 t ant dropping from the eave above it ? You 
sluow the proverb, and understand me. I grant 
iroo should manage the matter as delicately, and 
■vith as little pain to her as possible ; but my ad- 
^rice is — ^persist— persist — ^persist, Sir, and depend 
^pon it, she will not endure to the end." 

** Yes, but I have been persisting for years, an* 
^irbat is the upshot? why, that she's a blacker 
^Irotestant now by five hundred degrees, than she 
yniB when I married her. But that doating ould 
minister and her own people is the cause of it. 
You see she never misses church, nor the bread 
and wine when they eat it. She's regular night 
and morning at her prayers — is continually ding- 
ing her scripther into the ears of them two slips of 
boys, and Td kiss the book she has Tom a Pro- 
testant, as it is. As for Ned, I'm not afraid of 
Mm — ^young as he is, he hates all their sort Thin 
Hat vexes me most is, that I can never get her 
out of timper — it*s no matter what I say, or what 
Ho, she's unmoveable. *Twas the other day I 
threatened to prevint her from going to her fa- 
ther's, and Icfe^prevint her for a month or so ; she 
^ent to her room and prayed, but never said ill I 

N 
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did it I next threatened to prerint her 
going to church, but she found her tongue 
an' tould me I had not that authority in thi$ coi 
try ; and added to the back of that, that I coi 
not exclude the presence, nor the power, nor 
support of God, who would hear her pn^erini 
dungeon as &st as in a palace." 

^< Dan, we must get her over, and a tip-top Car 
tholic she*d make ; 'tis a thousand and a thousund 
pities that such a woman should go by the per 
pendicular descent No, no, her soul we mus 
save by hook or by crook/ 

<* It's the only care, Father Domeen, that's > 
trouble to me in this world : but isn't she hand; 
at the argument and the scripthur ? why she ha 
the scripthur at her finger ends. The never a on 
of her but's a match for yourself at it ; and b( 
tween us both, I think she sometimes gives yo 
the worst of the battle." 

" Why — ^hem — a hem — why, to tell the tnitl 
she gives unhappy hits : but you know 70 
couldn't expect her, by no manner of means to I 
such a divine as I am ; however, I'm willing 1 
grant that she is a tartar at the Scriptures." 

^< But how am I to manage with Tom, Fath< 
Domeen ? She insists upon sending him to Mr. L 
vins' school, where that Bible of theirs is all i 
all : do you think there is any danger ? He's ce 
tainly a man that could furnish him with a fii 
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ife4acation ; and the boy himself wants me to give 
Ikim a race of Latin and Greek." 
z' ^Send him, Dan— send him; I don't think 
SLevins would attempt to pervert him. You must 
:e some trifle of sacrifice on your part, and 
will have better grounds to gain your point 
'^rith her. One may throw a sprat to catch a sal- 
9M>n any day. What do you intend to do with the 
«tikerlad?'' 

^^Is it Ned ? — ^I hardly know : he doesn't take 
to his laming at all ; he's all for sport and devil- 
ment If I can give him as much figures as will 
Biake him up for my own business, 111 be satis- 
ied ; but I doubt that, for he'll larn nothing. As 
%r the other, he swallows it like new milk ; and 
Fve notions of making a priest of him." 

"A very good plan: well, Dan, I'll bid you 
good evening ; but remember we must save that 
woman by hook or crook." 

*^ You had better come up and sit awhile, Sir, 
till we hear what mind she's in to night upon the 
subject 111 only ask you to take a single tum- 
bler." 

"Hem — ^why I'll go up; but the truth is, Dan, 
I'm not in an argumentative mood at present ; so 
that I would rather not enter into a discussion till 
I'm in better spirits." 

" Very well, Sir, just as you please ; at all events 
come up." 

On reaching Dan's house, a scene presented it- 

n2 
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self, which, as it strongly exhibits the contrast be- 
tween their two sons, we will detaiL The mother 
was sitting in the parlour when they entered, witk 
Tom's head upon her lap; the poor boy's eyei 
were quite heavy, and his cheeks pale as ashes. 
She was in the act of binding a clean linen dotk 
about his temples, from which the blood was oos- 
ing out profusely : during the operation she wept 
bitterly ; though the boy himself — who had re- 
ceived a deep cut — showed no symptoms of anger 
or impatience, but lay with a calm sorrowful coun- 
tenance, rather expressive of fear than of any 
other feeling. 

<< What, in the name of all that's dreadful, 'u 
this ?** exclaimed the father, on seeing the state oi 
the boy. " In the name of heaven, Peggy, whal 
has happened to Tom, that he's bleeding in this 
manner ?** 

The boy looked mournfully in the father*j 
face, and said in alow voice, <* I'm not much hurted; 
father ; when the blood stops, I'll be well enough.' 

" I will tell you how it happened,*' replied th< 
mother, " when I get this bandage tied ; I trus 
he's not seriously injured, although I would re 
commend you, Dan, to send into town for Docto 
M'Mahon." 

" Mrs. Gallagher, will you allow me to look a 
the wound ;" said Father Dorneen : ** I'm a bi 
of a doctor, ma'am, as well as a divine ; and per 
haps I may be a\A^ to ^TotLWXYiGe ui^on it" 
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** I fear> Sir/' said she, looking significantly at 
Sum, that it wouldn't be prudent to take off the 
%aiidage at present, as it might occasion the cut 
^te bleed afresh." 

'^Am I not worth hearing how it happened, 
P^gy?"«aid Gallagher, peevishly-^" is it to be 
kept a sacret from me T 

The word was scarcely spoken, when Father 
Bomeen's wig took flight to the opposite side of 
the room, together with a certain dark substance 
resembling a turf, which, after breaking a window 
pane, came in direct contact with his Reverence's 
head, against which it glanced, taking, as I said, 
that part of his dress along with it, and leaving 
bis round bald head exposed. 

Every eye was instantly turned towards the 
window, when the first object they perceived, was 
Ned*8 face, with a broad grin upon it, looking at 
them through the broken pane. 

His appearance was in perfect keeping with his 
conduct ; his eyelids were drooping — his face torn 
and scratched — his lips swelled — and, to finish the 
picture, one of his eyes was as black and polished 
as ebony. In the mean time, as he had occasioned 
them alarm, he was determined to contribute to 
their amusement by singing the following verses — 

" Och ! farewell, father — farewell, mother — 
Farewell, friends — and farewell, foes ; 
I now will go and coort some other, 
For love it was the cause of all my woes. 
Wboo—yer sowls in there — ha, ha, ha V* 
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and he blinked in as before, with the same grin< 
his face, heightened to a most ludicrous degree^ 
the droop of the black eye. <^ Here's anc 
verse for yees : 

Och — go vickha iiia*n Iha a yeish toirh or wick, 
Amim Rhee Shorsah broiutha Ihug, 
Putthaghee yohmen scarhe ehr bohor, 
Misha failh vaish Ihe brodho shud ; 
Agu8 oh yanithee woil boiroh orht ?" 

*^ Is the thief mad ?** exclaimed Dan — *^ or maybe 
'tis drunk he is ?" 

" Yes," replied his mother, " I believe you are 
nearer the truth now." 

The father disappeared, but instantly returned 
with Ned before him, singing odd verses as they 
occurred to him, and accompanying his voice with 
suitable gesture. The moment he entered the 
room, he wheeled' about, and extended his hand 
to his father, exclaiming — 

" Dan, you nate ould boy, give us a shake of 

the fist ;" and he staggered to the other side of 

the room as he spoke. " You won't I Well, if you 

don't, that for you I" and he snapped his fingers in 

his face — "that for you; — and who's this wid a 

head on him like a bladder of lard— eh? Oh, 

Father Dorneen 'tis you 's my voumeen — ha, ha, 

ha I — The priest of the parish has lost his cap, 

some says this, and some says that — ^but I say the 

priest and myself will have a dance : come, yer 

Reverence, cut the buckle." 



"^i 
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** Easy, Dan," said Father Dorneen to his pa- 

^^t,who appeared about to beat him savagely, 
'^Clsy, man — don't you see the boyV druiik, and 

^« perfectly useless to beat him now." 

"Father," said Tom, " don't strike him, for he 

K^esn't know what he's saying or doing ; he's be- 

^e himself with what he drank." 

** I blieve you're right," replied the father — " 'tis 

^0 use in striking him till he gets sober « but how 

^ this come at all, Peggy ?" 

Eere the mother had time to reply, Ned had 
the Priest by the two hands, and was dragging 
him out to dance " the priest in his boots" — he 
himself springing from the ground as nimbly as 
flie intoxication permitted him. In fact, he pulled 
him several times, despite of his father's inter- 
ference, across the floor, bald as he was ; for so 
rapid were Ned's movements, that the priest had 
Dot bad time to adjust his dress. 

"I say," said Ned, "no man will prevint us 
dancin' : where's Tom ? — mother, where's Tom ? 
—Protestant Tom, as we call him, that would nei- 
ther yotn nor taste the liquor; it's asy known 
there's more of the Graham nor the Gallagher in 
him — 

< The See of Cork, a spirityill lord, 
That has revolted lately' — 

Tom, avoumeen, is that you ? What ails you, 
Tom? — cut, is it? Oh I murdher, murdher, 
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Tom I — that's where I hoi you with thestonel 
Oh I murdher, murdher, I kilt him I I lult 
brother ! Tom, agrah, will you forgive Ned) 
tiful Ned ?" and he dropped on his knees, tooklBd *' 
brother in his arms, kissed him, and wept *' 

Poor Tom, who was as much affected by 
sorrow, as if it had not been produced by 
drink, returned his caresses, and they both 
in each other's embrace. Ned, however, bort*^ 
now exhausted, in consequence of the unnatori] 
excitement produced by the great quantity of ar« 
dent spirits he had drunk, hung his head oyer ths \^ 
back of a chair, soon fell asleep, and was instantly 
carried to bed. 

" Now," said the father, « that I have time to 
ask, what has put him in this condition ?" 

'< It appears," said Mrs. Gallagher, << that this 
being the Saturday before Palm Sunday, the 
master has given thepi their Easter holidays; the 
boys joined to have a treat among themselves, 
each paying a certain sum, at which treat Mr. 
Nulty himself was the head. Poor Ned, along 
with many others, got drunk; and, on hearing 
this, I sent Tom to bring him home ; he refused to 
come, and on the other pressing him, lifted a stone 
and struck him senseless, leaving him as you see.** 

" Yes," added Tom, ** but he was tipsy, father, 
and had no knowledge of what he did ; father, 
will you forgive him, and promise not to send hioi 
to that school any more ?" 
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, Dto," observed Mrs. Gallagher, " he 
blame than the master who counte- 
1 in his debauch. I have frequently 
him,** she continued, addressing her- 
ler Domeen, " to take Ned from Tim 
put him under the care of Mr. Levins, 
able of giving him a liberal educa- 
f furnishing his mind with principles 
serve him, not only now, but in after- 
ay send the same blessed youth where 
for me," said the priest, who was re- 
wig, and feeling his bones in order to 
hich of them was most hurt — "you 
lim where you please ; as for himself, 
le will go no where but to the devil, 
t cream of a bad boy, and ivill come 
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:her," said the mother, " is acting a 
^, if not a criminal, part towards him. 
3ther, not only neglecting his educa- 
learning, but, what is far worse, his 
ul. The boy is every day becoming 
ned, idle, and reprobate ; though, I 
e to say, that if he had been kept 
iRuence of moral and religious care, 
ive become far different from what he 
r he is kind and affectionate, notwith- 
\ wildness." 
Dorneen," said Dan, " I will send 
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them both to Levins ; as for Tim Nulty he takes 
no care of them ; his horn*s up to nothing bul 
dances, patrons, fightin', and hurlin* matches 
along with drinkin', and other divilry — ^that be'i 
too fond of. Any way, how could poor widov 
Nulty's son, a crathur that knows nothing, an( 
never had an opportunity of knowing it, tach( 
boys any thing deep or useful ?" 

" If you take my advice," said the priest, "yoi 
will put a spade in his hand, and keep his nos( 
to the grinding-stone as closely as possible. He'i 
now too much grown for schooling; keep hina 
employed, if you wish to get any good of him 
and that you can only do by his avoiding idle- 
ness." 

" He's a deep and grievous anxiety to me," 
observed his mother, with a sigh, " and I tremble 
when I look forward to his future life. I see 
there are cases in which an undue partiality to 9 
child, on the part of a parent, becomes a curse* 
Had his mind been improved, and his principles 
duly cultivated by religious impressions, early 
made — had he been kept from the immoral con- 
tagion of such schools as Tim Nulty's, whose 
very example is destruction to a young person— 
had his duties been inculcated as they ought 
perhaps ." 

" Ay, perhaps I — will you keep your high-flowi 
English to yourself, woman," exclaimed the hus 
band, peevishly ; << where's the use in talkinj 
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about what can't be helped? If he had been 
bom a Saint, or a Protestant, it would have satis- 
fied you, maybe ; bad as he is, I wouldn't give 
bis little finger for the whole body of that sober- 
&ced drififf upon your knee there, with his Bible 
and his preaching. He'll be a Methodist preacher 
yet : and as to your Bibles, if I hear much more 
talk from you, I'll make ashes of them before 
your fiuse : send him to bed out of that-— off with 
him I" 

The mother said not a word, but rose, and, 
with the assistance of one of the servants, helped 
the poor young lad to bed. 

^ Mother," said he, when they reached his bed- 
room, << we must make allowance for my father, 
who didn't get a proper education himself. I am 
notable to read for you to-night, but you will 
read for me, and we will both pray for them." A 
tear stood in his eye as he spoke ; and the mo- 
ther, with moist cheeks, looked up gratefully to 
that God who, amidst calamities so trying to a 
Christian, sent her such a son. 

She then got her Bible, and read a few chap- 
ters in it ; after which she knelt down with him, 
and poured out a mother*s gratitude and a mo- 
ther's sorrow, to Him wlio maketh affliction the 
means of drawing the hearts of his chastened 
creatures to himself. 
Our readers are not to suppose that Thomas 
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Gallagher was one of those boys usually spoiled 
by the mistaken fondness of a doating mother. 
That she loved him with strong affection was ce^ 
tainly true ; but it was an affection founded upon 
reason and Christian duty, not such as is ever 
ready, from the impulse of instinctive partialityi 
to gratify those caprices that arise from a petulant 
confidence in parental tenderness. Neither was 
there any thing in the boy's disposition natarallj 
superior to thai of his brother; but the latter, 
from a family likeness to the Gallaghers, became 
the favourite of his &ther, who, from this trifling 
circumstance, adopted a principle of favouritism 
which threw Thomas, because he resembled his 
mother's family, to an unnatural distance from his 
heart This excellent woman knew, for she saw 
in her husband's conduct, the pernicious effect 
of undue partiality to children. For this reason, 
in all her domestic intercourse with Thomas ami 
Edward, she never for a moment permitted them 
to suppose, that one had a stronger hold upon her 
heart than the other. Both, in all the rela- 
tions of maternal duty, were treated by her with 
an equality the most exemplary. But as far as 
Edward was concerned, every effort made by her 
for his good was frustrated by his father's unjusti- 
fiable predilection for him ; while Thomas, whom 
he utterly neglected, was left altogether to the 
care and instruction of his mother. This, there- 
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Corey and no material difference of character in 
boysy produced the strong and deplorable con- 
between them. 

** Take him,^ the father would say to his mo- 

"ther, *^ make what you plase of him ; he seems to 

liave more of your own blood in him than of 

mine. He's a Graham, out an' out — ^he loves the 

Grahams — ^he has their features — an' I suppose 

youll contrive that he'll have their religion into 

the bargain. But mind my words, Peggy : if he 

Uurns Protestant, an' disgraces my family, out of 

this hell pack, bag and baggage — ^for a shilling 

belonging to me he'll never possess — an' I don't 

know but youll tramp along with him. Then 

▼e'll see what your family will do for you both. 

Well I know the stiff-necked breed you're of, 

which is only truth ; for if you warn't as stiff as 

whalebone, tisn't to this day you'd be going to 

a Protestant church, darlin', and your husband 

going to a Catholic chapel. But never fear 

that 111 give you up : no — night an* day 1*11 

siege you, till you either go to mass as you 

ought to do, or else go from me wherever you 

choose." 

Scarcely a day passed in which she did not re- 
ceive a wasting lecture of this nature ; true, how- 
ever, is that precept of the wise man, " train up 
a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it." Mrs. Gallagher 
felt the value of an early religious education ; for 
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though in the hey day of youth, she forg 
' moment the duties she had been taught so ) 
notr, that she was visited by affliction an 
the impressive lessons of early piety she 
ceived, diffused their holy light around 
path of sorrow in which she trod. Ey 
deepened her sense both of human weaki 
divine support : yet she was not withou 
who felt for her difficulties with a symp 
less tender than it was Christian. Th 
pastor who had first formed her mind, 
ready to console and support her ; her 
who now loved her more than ever, cherii 
encouraged her — and when removed f] 
solace which their conversation and ad 
forded, the word of God was her ins 
companion ; and prayer her constant 
during every moment which her domesti 
spared her for " that better part." Let i 
imagined, however, that positive suffering 
from Gallagher's severity to herself, on ac 
her steadfastness, was the principle caui 
sorrow. • No, no, she was far from bein^ 
ish : on the contrary, as a believing w 
affliction was sharpened more by the ir 
state of her husband and. son, than by ai 
nal trial, however personal in its operati 
herself. Under the heavy dispensation al 
her, she was supported by the peace of G 
the utter insensibility to the solemn — the 
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^ to Cbristian duty, manifested by her son and 
L^band, was the sword which pierced her spirit ; 
br she not only felt for them as a Christian— she 
^ also as a wife and as a mother. 

Gallagher was frequently at a loss how to dis- 
pose of his younger son, Tom : sometimes, as he 
Slid to the priest, he was determined to put him 
into the church ; but in truth he felt too little 
interest in him to bestow much consideration 
vpon his prospects in life, or the means of esta- 
Uishing them. The boy, probably, saw this; 
ttd, probably, the necessity of qualifying himself 
for some independant pursuit might have been 
nggested to him by his mother. Without under- 
taking to determine this point, it is only necessary 
to say, that from whatever motive Tom acted, he 
luui, at the period in which he was introduced to 
the reader, made himself, without his father s 
bowledge, a tolerable proficient in classical 
learning. Such was the adverse nature of Gal- 
lagher's disposition, that it is more than likely 
liad he known of bis son's attention to this branch 
of study, he would have at once forbidden him to 
pursue it ; in which case the latter would have 
immediately given it up. 

Ned, on the other hand, was now nearly seven- 
teen ; and if not altogether illiterate, yet grossly 
ignorant and uneducated. From his father's par- 
tiality, he concluded that the bulk of his pro- 
perty would descend to him : and this wise re- 
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flection induced another, which was equally sa- 
pient, that in this case he could enjoy it as weD* 
and far better, than his father, without the toil of 
acquiring education. At school, as he grev^ ap, 
he became the companion and confidant of his 
master ; a tyrant, with impunity, to his school fel- 
lows ; and an impediment to the education— if it 
could be called so— of others. Nulty was always 
embarrassed by some particular dbtress; and 
Ned was ever ready, by some scheme founded 
upon the abstraction of his fathers property, to 
relieve him. This deprived the master of all 
influence, in a salutary way, over bis pupil, and 
left the latter at liberty to read or be idle, just as 
he pleased. 

Nulty, in fact, was one of those village teachers 
who have contributed to give this unhappy coun- 
try such an elevated position in the annab of 
, political crime ; and Ned was not long under his 
care, until be felt the poisonous influence of his 
example. Not that the lad was remarkable, at 
first, for any peculiar propensities to wickedness ; 
he was thoughtless, indeed, and incapable of 
systematic assiduity in the pursuit of those ac- 
quirements that might improve his mind and re 
gulate his principles. Under Nulty, however, his 
idleness soon became a habit, which the man felt 
a direct interest in confirming. At home, the 
poor neglected boy was under no check, for his 
father's proverbial parsimony was relaxed towards 
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, and his demands for pocket money were sup- 
d with a liberality which surprised the neigh- 
irs. The ignorant father was certainly incapa- 
of ascertaining his progress in education, but 
was proud of him; he said he resembled 
iself and his family — ^retained all their religious 
judices — and he felt it impossible to deny him 
r thing. In the course of a short time, he began 
reap the first fruits of his own wisdom. Ned, 
entering his nineteenth year, had advanced 
m idleness and ignorance, to dissipation and 
ifligacy. He was a connoisseur in breeding 
ne cocks, and celebrated as an encourager of 
;k-fighting; he was also a sportsman — an ex- 
lent shot — a badger and bull baiter — almost a 
inkard — and, in consequence of his reckless 
"semanship, was permitted, from the admiration 
icb his skill and intrepidity excited, to join the 
intry gentlemen in the field — but only in the 
i, for his vulgarity would have disqualified him 

companionship with their grooms. He was 
, however, at a loss for associates ; Nulty and 
were inseparable — and this intimacy was cer- 
ly very much to the advantage of the former, 
) drew largely upon the inexperienced genero- 

of his thoughtless companion. In certain 
irgencies, when the pretended distresses of Nulty 
e represented to be pressing, Ned would pri- 
\y sell his father s oats or potatoes, to relieve 
; but this was never resorted to when cash 

o 
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was ready with Gallagher* Among the peasantry, 
Ned was popular; to which Nulty, in no smafl 
degree, contributed ; for he not only praised bin 
outrageously to his face, but behind his back, es- 
pecially to those who he knew would take care 
that his eulogium should reach its object on the yeiy 
first opportunity. But independently of this, there 
were other and better causes for his popularity.r~ 
He was on a level with the people— joined in all 
their sports and diversions— -fought in &irs and 
maikets along with them — and, thanks to the in- 
famous crafl of his excellent Mend and master, 
Nulty, was inveigled into the dark and secret 
system of Ribbonism. Such were Ned Gallagher's 
accomplishments ere he reached the twentieth year 
of his age. 

Our readers will easily suppose that Mrs. Gal- 
lagher could not contemplate the gradual progress 
of her neglected son, in vice and dissipation, with- 
out suffering a corresponding weight of sorrow 
and distress. But what could avail her remon- 
strances with a man so ignorant and intractable as 
her husband, whose life was one continued system 
of aggression upon her peace of mind and reli- 
gious principles. She did not shrink, however* 
from her duty ; meekly, but solemnly, and with 
streaming eyes, did she implore this infatuated 
man, to look after the life and principles of his 
dissolute son. Yet all in vain. " What do you 
see about him," he would reply, " so bad entirely ? 
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[ knofw he's a htHe \nld, aa' what ib he the worse for 

that, woman ? Don't you know that a wild conlt 

■akes a steady horse, an' a reformed rake, a good 

hnsband. Yon can't put an ould head upon young 

■hottlders, can you ? But any way I'd rather have 

hiBi what he is, than to be like your pet — a lump 

of a long-faced Methodist — ha, ha, ha I Sure I 

know you don't love a bone in his body, an* for 

that rason, my little darlin', I'll jist do with him as 

if • plasin' to myself." 

^ Dan," reified she, ** treat me not so unjustly 
v to say I don't love him ; the bitter tears I shed 
Qtt his account, are a sufficient proof of that. Is 
he not my son, and am I not his mother ?" and 
tlie tears burst from her eyes as she spoke ; <* but 
it is for his immortal wel&re that I feel most ; for 
lie lives as if there were no God, or no future ac- 
<ioiuit to be rendered of his present life." 

" Why it's a thousand pities that you warn't a 
Jiuai, for you'd be a bishop long ago, by your 

l^achin'. Your ould ministher, R will never 

be dead while you* re livin'. Hasn't the boy a 
long time before him, woman ? an' do you think 
he won*t settle down into soberness, like thousands 
of others, who were as roUiking in their young 
days as he is ? But once for all — an' I've tould it 
to you before now — I won't be twarted, an* 
efl, and gnawed this way, about 'im. You, an' that 
uAer^sides of a brother of his, gives me more 
trouble. You have both now but seven days of 

o2 
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your time to cinney an' as sure as the sun's in the 
firmament — an' that^s sure enough — ^if ^donl 
go to mass, and he to eonfession, your father mint 
have the feeding of yees, for out of this hom^ 
you'll both thraveL If my wife and son are to be 
damned, 111 take care the sin of it won't be (A^ 
my head." 

*< Dan,'' said his wife, ^ look at those hands^ 
look at my face — Glisten to the difficulty with which 
I speak and breathe — see my hair that you once 
admired so much, it is quite grey — has not even 
the doctor said, that care and a quiet mind are 
necessary for my recovery — ^yet you know what 
left me the wreck you see me. On the point of 
religion I am, and ever will be, immoveable. Did 
I not read the books which were put into my hands, 
that I might be able to compare your religion 
with mine ? and did I not assure Father DomeeD) 
that their perusal only confirmed me in my own ? 
I beg and entreat you not to persist in your de- 
sign of bringing me over ; but let me beseech 
you to reflect, that it is an awful omission to pass 
through life, without even thinking that God will 
demand from us an account of the deeds done in 
the flesh." 

" Now that's the very way you always torment 
me — why can't you talk without prachin' ? I be- 
lieve you think nobody's a Christian but yourself.** 

" No," she replied, " I fall far short of what I 
'ud ought to be ; but as I do not rely upon 
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y own works, but on the merits of my Saviour, 
h^o died for me and all sinners, I trust that my 
kltb in his Atonement will be accepted." 

** This is the upshot of readin* scripthur — gettin* 
^to deep doctrines that people Uke you or me 
iB.ve no right to know — nor any body but the 
•largy, that has the larnin' to understand them.*' 
** You, Dan, have an immortal soul to be saved ; 
^ow I put it to you, whether your priest, to whom 
f Ougo so regularly to confession, does not condemn 
f Oa for your neglect of Ned. Should you not 
k^ pleased, as his father, and as a Christian man, 
U> see him steady, sober, and religious, instead of 
being a cock-fighter, a quareller, and a drunkard, 
«8 he is." 

" I'll tell you what — if you'll come to mass I'll 
t^form him ; that is, if you'll turn over to us, body 
*nd bones. I will — ay — have him as tame as you 
plase in a month's time." 

" And do you think I could comply with rites, 
which, with my knowledge of the word of God, 
would cover me with sin, in order to see my son 
lend himself to act the part of a hypocrite ? No, 
no, Dan, you ought to reform him on far different 
principles." 

"Well, I'll tell you what 111 do-.an"tis the 

last offer I'll ever make — there's Tom — you love 

Him — now I'll halve my property between him and 

Ned, if you'll die a Roman Catholic." 

** That, indeed, would be selling my birth-righ^ 
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lor a mesB of pottage. But if I did coinentti| 
such a bargain* would you take me from such 
tives as a coiiTert to your religion ?** 

^< Ay» an' be glad to get you-— sure the prie 
would make it up for you, honey, other wa^| 
But do you suppose, Margaret, that if I thoi 
you could be saved where you are, I would 
have said a word to you upon the subjeet?] 
The Lord sees, my heart, that I'd give every shilrl 
ling I have in the world, an' be content to beg d' 
my days, only to see your soul saved. While yoi 
have breath in your body, I'll keep to you— ai> 
'twill be the last word youll hear from me ii 
you're lavin' the world, if you happen to go before 
me. Mind my words — ^you and your son have the 
seven clear days before you, an' if you don't come 
to mass, and he to confession, you must both lay< 
this ; and by the same token, herels Father Dor 
neen comin' up to the house.'' 

Mrs. Gallagher was, in fact exhausted ; for be 
tween the slow, but well meant persecutions c 
her husband, and her ceaseless anxiety for her so 
Ned, her constitution and health were near! 
gone. 

<< If you had been in a little sooner, Fatb( 
Dorneen,'' said Dan to the priest, whom he wei 
out to meet, << you'd have heard another arguii 
match. I'm afraid I may as well give her up ; si 
has too much of the Graham blood in her, ev( 
to hear a mass." 
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c< 



Well, we'll have aQOther trial y et, man ; Vm 
etdng a new curate, Dan — a fellow that has logic 
Hough to prove black, white ; but did you men- 
ion the plan about the exfhilsion ?*' 

^ May be I didn't — an' the poor crathur was 
Hear takin' me on the soft side, when she held out 
li«r wasted hands and arms — heighho I I love her, 
Father Domeen — as well as my own life; but 
isn't that the rason why I take the trouble about 
her I do." 

** I am afraid Tom, now that he's grown, is as 
obstinate as she is ; you did wrong in allowing 
tiiat boy to stay so much with her ; but it can't be 
helped now ; only in sending Mrs. Gallagher to 
her fiither's do not by any means, expel him along 
witii her — ^for we can manage him much better in 
her absence." 

^ Dear knows, Father Domeen, it's a curse to 
be married to one of them at all. I wish I had 
put a gown upon an honest Catholic girl, let her 
be ever so homely— but I should be for beauty, 
and much I've made of it" 

'^ It*s no such thing, man — it's no curse in ge- 
neral — we have gained many from them by inter- 
marriages ; for which reason we always encourage 
them — and your case is only an exception to the 
general rule.'* 

The priest and Dan did not separate until the 
plan of expulsion was thoroughly digested ; but 
they were exceedingly mistaken in supposing that 
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its execution would be a very severe punisl 
to Mrs. Gallagher. In &ct, an asylum in 1 
ther's house, to which she had often been ii 
should her husband's conduct render suci 
fuge necessary— ought to have been a sc 
her broken heart 

'< Dan,** asked the priest, as he was abou 
" what age is your son Tom, now ?" 

"Why, I believe he's in his eighteent 
Dear me. Father Domeen, how time runs ; 
Ned, two years older, and I suppose will s 
lookin' out for a wife.*' 

*<If he does," replied the priest, "I hi 
in my eye for him, a relation of my own."- 

As he was about to proceed, a tap came 
door, and the priest desired the person, whc 
might be, to enter — as he spoke, one oi 
boatmen entered the room. 

" Why, Bartle," said Dan, " are you 1 
soon ? but, I suppose the new horses — I be 
new set, clane. Father Domeen, for the cor 
— an ocean of money the same horses cosi 
but it was well laid out — an' Bartle, how d 
do?" 

" Och, an* thim's the flesh, all out; wh 
the canal couldn't stand afore them — ^th 
crathurs they are, under the sun, (there's 
ther, Sir, from Masther Tom,) or ab< 
either." 

" From Masther Tom ! why, where d 
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^asther Tom, as you call 'im ? an' it's long 
^^^te you'd say Masther Ned, Where could 
^^ see him, an* he at his grandfather's/' 

** I seen him in Dublin, Sir." 

** Father Domeen, you'll read that My clerk's 
Sone home — he laves me at six — an' I am no hand 
^ readin' writin' myself, because, you see, he 
^Oes it all for me. In Dublin I — ^why that beats 
<5ock-fightin' — as Ned says. Arrah, Bartle, did 
ke tell you what he was doin' in Dublin ?" 

<' Hongh-ogh oh I" ejaculated the priest, with 
a deep groan, ^^fariehr gairh ! and is it come to 
this ? but I knew it ; ay, ay I — a draw-well— 
Ho, *tb as deep as the salt sea they are — ^that 
wife of yours is unfathomable ;. you, poor brain- 
less creature^ you never were a match for her — 
Hsten: — 



**My Dear Father, 

" I have no apology to plead for not acquainting you 
^th the step which I have taken in life. Without com- 
municating my intention to any one, I privately prepared 
myself for entering the University of Dublin. Thanks 
to the learning and kindness of Mr. Levins, I was enabled, 
under his excellent and able instructions, to read closely 
and efficiently, what is called the Sizar Course. Having 
accomplished this, I came privately to Dublin — stood for a 
Sizarship, which I obtained. This, certainly, was an 
honor I did not expect — but it is one, the credit of which 
is due to Mr. Levins, rather than to me. 

** There is now a point on which I am called to speak, 
and that is — Religion. From the moment I have been 
able to read, and think^ and act for myself, I have not been 
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a Roman Catholic. My dear mother's religion wasi 
and, you know, never was religion enforced by a br 
example — mine by free choice, not by her solidtatioo,! 
■he left me to my own judgment. Do not, my dear 
I most solemnly beseech you, treat her harshly on vfi 
count She is to this moment ignorant of the desigi^ 
which I studied so closely, and will be as much si 
at it, as you can be. I cannot, however, rest beie. 
have, I trust, by the kindness of die Rev. Mr. 
got friends who are pleased to take an interest in nfr-rj 
a rare case, I grant, for an unknown young man like mfr- 
I have, however, such firiends, and the consequence of tkir 
patronage is, that I have got a situation as usher in a schooli 
by which I am independent. 

" You will have the goodness to show this letter to nj 
mother ; I knew her conscientiousness, and views of ^ 
dnty, and concluded, that had I admitted her to the knov* 
ledge of the course I was about to pursue, she woald v^ 
mediately have communicated it to you. 

^' With respect to me, I relieve you from all trouble a 
to providing for me in life — I waive all claims to any sbai 
of your property. I am a young man, accustomed to liv 
frugally, and ask nothing more than that which my iiumbl 
exertions may produce me. 

** Remember me to Edward, and tell him nothing won) 
give me such pleasure as to bear that he has betaken liin 
self to sober and industrious pursuits. 



« 



I am, my dear Father, your affectionate son, 

" Thomas GallaghH 



" There's your brother, for you I" said tl 

priest to Ned, who had come in during the per 

sal of the letter. " But what do t/ou say to th 

Dan ?" addressing the father. 

Dan was silent with utter astonishment 

" As to the mother knowing nothing abo 
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added his RevereDce, << the thing is a lie. 
b^my and Levins, and her family, all had a hand 
i it; but I did not think Levins would have 
laved to tamper with his religious principles." 
** It's no lie," said Ned ; " Tom wouldn't write 
lie about it ; an' if my mother says she did not 
310W of it, they lie that says to the contrary ;** 
kUd he commenced whistling to himself. 

** Do you mean to say that I lie ?*' asked the 
^xiest, getting red with passion. 

^ I would rather/' said Ned, ^* that the joint 
t»f my thumb was properly set, for it*s out of its 
place. No, I don't mane to say you lie, at all, 
Father D.omeen, only that if you'll insist my 
mother knew any thing about it, e^er she denies it^ 
you won't spake truth. Mat, go an' get me some 
turpentine till I rub my thumb with it." 

" Ned," said the father, " why do you spake to 
Father Dorneen in that manner ? Is it dacent or 
respectable?'' 

** Asy, both of yees," replied Ned ; " never 
fear but Levins will be ped for it; and as for 
Tom, let him take his own way — hasn't he a 
right ? — but lave Levins to me ; I'll engage he'll 
not make more converts in this nabourhood." 

" I might," said Dan, " know it all; I long ago 
seen it in 'im ;" and he sighed bitterly. 

Ned, in the mean time, went into another 
room to have the dislocation of his thumb re- 
duced. 
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"What's to be done?" said Gallagher to 
Father Dorneen, who was perusing the ceiling 
of the room, with his lips compressed, and bit 
brows slightly knit, " what tinil I do with himil 
all ?" 

" I think you may give him up," said the priest, 
" for it's not clearer that two and two make four, 
than that the same youth will die in full dress- 
the thing is chalked out for him. Tm now 
twent^'-eight years in the robes, and I don't 
remember that ever one of my flock gave me the 
lie before, until this promising youth of yours 
ventured upon it." 

" Oh I you're talkin' of Ned, Sir. Why, the 
poor heedless gomerill, what matter what he says 
— ^you know he never has any harm in it; but 
the other boy. Father Dorneen, is a thorn in my 
side that Fm afeerd will never be drawn out of it 
Whatever Ned is, and that's bad enough, yet he's 
no heretic ; an' wouldn't I rather the other was a 
cock-fighter, fifty times over, than have any strain 
of that kind in him." 

" Our best plan is, first, without letting the 
mother know any thing about the letter, to sift 
and cross-examine her upon the subject ; we can 
then ascertain whether she has been acquainted 
with the young fellow's knavish plans, or not" 

" Once for all. Father Dorneen, take my word 
for it, that if she declares to the contrary, you 
may believe her ; for from the first day I ever 
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w her face till this minute, I never knew her to 
» from the truth.'* 

•* Ah I Dan, Dan, I fear that even with your 
kgacity you have been blinded all along ; but let 
» have her down at all events, and leave the 
ross-examination to me — hem — not that Fm 
oing to argue Scripture with her, but simply to 
ft her on this particular subject" 

The fact is, that in almost every intermarriage, 
rbere the wife is a Protestant, there is most com- 
monly a surrender, on the part of the husband, of 
lersonal independance, and of that delicacy 
^hich is due to the feelings and privileges of a 
irife and mother. What man, what husband, pos- 
iessing spirit or affection for his wife, would per- 
iKut her to become a butt for the insolence and 
ignorance of a bigotted and illiterate priest ? Yet 
80 it happens, and ever will happen, until the 
grappling irons of this power are broken, and our 
peasantry taught to think and act like men whom 
God has formed for nobler ends than to be the 
contented slaves of a subtle and ambitious class, 
'Who hang upon every religious and political 
movement among nations, to watch those mo- 
ments in which they may confirm their authority 
over mankind. 

The appearance of this broken-hearted woman, 
would have melted the soul of any man but a 
dark and unfeeling bigot So long had she been 
accustomed to habits of passive and unresisting 
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obedience to this Blave— -who, unhappily, ym iW^ 
vested with a husband's authority over her-ttll^^ 
in every thing, but the abandonment of her 
gious faith, she obeyed him, as a child wi 
crouch under the brow of a tyrant master is 
village school* And, perhaps, it was the ei 
tion of this broken spirit on her part, that in*' 
duced the priest and her husband to hope, tH^ 
by increasing her load of misery, in proportion to'* 
her declining strength, they might ultii 
succeed in changing her religious opinions. 

When she entered the room, her manner ftf' 
meek and solemn, yet anxious. Affliction nA 
time, though they had made a wreck of her 
beauty, left behind them a character of sorrow 
and suffering, far more touching than that im- 
pressed by strong, but transient calamity. Her 
forehead, which had, in her youth been beautiful) 
was now pale, and marked by the deepening fai' 
rows of care ; and her eyes, though still lustroosy 
shone with a melancholy light, calm and medita- 
tive. On her cheek lay a red hue, that for some 
months had deepened into a tint, which a prac- 
tised eye could at once determine as incompatible 
with the wasting nature of her afRiction. Yet 
there was about her mouth a sweetness unsubdued 
by sorrow, which the slightest word or phrase of 
kindness would awaken into a smile expressive of 
the strong tenderness and affection of her dispo- 
sition. Her dress, for many years before this 
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iody had been plain and grave, but still neat 
I tasteful ; and though all that fulness of person 
leh indicates health and freedom from anxiety, 
B completely gone, yet there was about her a 
gree of natural grace, which blended in mourn- 

beauty with her misery. 
Aware of the presence of Father Domeen, and 

her husband's expressed determination to turn 
r out of doors, if she would not strain her 
iigment to belieye what it condemned — she be- 
lyed a sense of apprehension and nervous ex- 
tement, produced by Gallagher*s habits of re- 
oof and her weak health. This, however, was 
bdued by a serene confidence which beamed 
>m her eye, notwithstanding the fitful altema- 
m of pale and red upon her cheek. 
Father Domeen, without rising, motioned her 
a chair, which she took with as much humility 
I if she had not been in her own house. 
** Hem — hem — this is a beautiful day for the 
urvest, Mrs. Gallagher. Hem I" 
** The weather is excellent, indeed. Father Dor- 
Ben ; if it continues, there is every hope of the 
*ops being abundant" 

" Your remark, ma'am, is perfectly correct ; 
Jry much so, indeed— hem. It is also good 
avelling weather, ma'am," (a wink at Gal- 
^her,) "excellent weather for travelling — hem I' 
« Is it not rather hot. Sir ?" 
" Eh ? — rather— rather hot ? Why, upon my 
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credibility, it is, except to those who tr 
the out — ^inside, I mean, of the coach ; sti 
a good worsted comforter, and two or thr 
coats, to keep out the sun, it's not bad 
ling weather for all that — hem I*' (anoth 
at Gallagher.) 

Mrs. Gallagher made no reply. 

" How did Mr. Thomas travel, Mrs. Ga 
did he go by coach, ma'am ?" 

" By coach I Is it to my father's ?'* 
quired ; for Gallagher had prevented I 
and her children, from bestowing, on thai 
nal relations, those epithets which exp 
degrees of consanguinity. " You know, 
no coach runs in this part of the countr; 
less betwixt this and Mullaghmore." 

" I beg your pardon, ma'am — I mea 
Tom is now. You are aware that a cos 
from beside your father's, which would bi 
to his present abode." 

« Why," said Mrs. Gallagher, alarms 
you mean to say. Father Dorneen, that 
is not at MuUaghmore ?" 

" Ha, ha, ha I Well, Mrs. Gallaghc 
that's good — ha, ha, ha I — ha, ha, ha !— e 
ma'am — capital — oh, upon my credibility 
well managed — ha, ha, ha I £h ? Dan, 
both bate hollow? Well, well— -'tis no 
ma'am — 'tis no matter, Mrs. Gallagher- 
his mother, and we can scarcely blame 
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baling it ; and you mustn't be blempt for it — 
more* You might have mentioned it, 
h, if it was only that the young man should 
bad decent clothes, and some pocket-money, 
p him in a strange city." 
^an/' said she, turning to him, '^ I implore 
) tell me what he means ; has any thing hap- 
to my child ?" 

our child, as you call him, is safe and well 
h, and likely to become a great man on our 
; he's no less than in Thrinity College for 
oa'am," replied the husband, " no less than 
rinity College, darlin*." 
Whether you have an object in this," replied 
jallagher, her anxiety deepening into serious 
, " I cannot say ; but you do not well to 
ivith the feelings of a mother concerning her 
: child ; Father Dorneen, I solemnly entreat 
) lay before me candidly whatever commu- 
)n you have to make, and to keep me no 
' in this painful state of suspense." 
ook over that, ma'am," replied the priest, 
Tom your son Thomas." 

exhibited great agitation, and her hand 
led so much, that she could scarcely read 
Iter. On closing it, she looked mournfully 
' husband, and her eyes filled with tears. 
r boy," said she, " he has preferred shaping 
n course in life, to the lot of bitterness and 
r which he was compelled to suffer under his 

p 
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fkther's roof. Yon, Father Domeen, are acquainted 
with the secrets of onr funily, and can bear wit- 
ness to the truth of what I say. His fate hoe-- 
meek and uncomplaining as he was— K>h I Daniel, 
Daniel, you know that fate was hard, and his treat- 
ment harsh — my dear child I— yet you know, too, 
tiiat to none living did he erer utter a complaint— 
never — ^he bore all without a murmur, for he loved 
the hand that was ever up in enmity against him, 
because that hand was his &ther*8« He is now, 
however," she continued, wiping away the tears 
that flowed profusely, <<he is now dead to ns; 
and I — ^I — ^have lost my best liriend and compa* 
nion, whose affecticmate hand was ever ready to 
wipe away the tears from my eyes." She wept 
bitterly. 

The sincerity of her grief, might, in any other 
man's eyes but the priest's, have fully exonerated 
her from the suspicion of having privately recom- 
mended to Thomas the course which he pursued ; 
the worthy pastor, however, was determined to 
subject her to a still closer series of interrogatories 
upon the subject 

" Mrs. Gallagher," said he, " it would be agree- 
able to your husband and me, if you told us how 
long you have known your son's resolution ?" 

" I never knew it," she replied, " nor heard of 
it until this moment ; I never even suspected that 
he had such an object in view." 

" That's very odd, ma'am, indeed ; and he, as 
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^X3u say, your friend and companion ; very odd, 
SSts. Gallagher, and perfeetly unaccountable ; did 
le never give you any hint of it at all ?" 
« Never." 

** I daire say yotrf (anrily knew it ?" 
^ Not that I am aMrare of; perhaps they might** 
** Hem^'^mighty strange, upon my credibility." 
« Well, well," observed Gallagher, « it's of no 
use to be makin' any further inquiries about that ; 
I believe she knew nothin* of it ; but now that 
you and she. Father Dorneen, are both to the 
fore, I wish, once for all, to settle whether she and 
I are to live together in future, or not ; that's the 
point, darlin*, Fm comin' to ; you know IVe tould 
you for many a long yeat*, that except you'd give 
in, it would end this way." 

The poor heart-broken creature gave a look of 
entreaty and deprecation at her husband, which 
Ought to have touched any human heart ; she re- 
maiDed silent, however, with a strong expression 
of timidity, if not of terror, on her countenancf . 
" We are both for your good, Mrs. Gallagher," 
observed the priest, " small blame to any man for 

not wishing to see his wife damn that is, lost 

eternally." 

" You must answer me now, for the last time," 
said the husband ; " can you, or will you consent 
to become a Roman Catholic, and go to your du- 
ties, as I do ?" 
At this moment her physical weakness was ex- 

p2 
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cessively great ; she saw the crisis was arrived— 
but she reflected that by remaining with her hus- 
band, she might eventually gain some salutary 
influence over her other son, whose abandoned 
life gave greater poignancy to her affliction. To 
go to her Father^s would have been, in itself, de- 
sirable ; but the strength of Christian duty and 
maternal affection, inclined her to remain near this 
unfortunate young man. This consideration in- 
creased the difficulties of her trial, and she sat for 
a few minutes, pale, and incapable of getting a 
word to her lips. 

'^Mrs. Gallagher," said the priest, giving the 
matter a new turn, "why would you hesitate) 
ma'am — sure, for that matter, there* s not so much 
difference between the two religions, at all, at ail- 
not worth thinking about ;" and he winked again 
at the husband. 

^< Give us an answer," said the husband ; " it i^ 
now or never with you ; the consequence is before 
you — never to sleep another night under this 
roof." 

Her tears were now dried up, but her lips were 
parched, though a slight dewy perspiration broke 
from her temples, which she wiped feebly. 

" Speak out, ma'am,'* said the priest, " speak 
out, and may God give you a good resolution." 

" If, Dan," she replied, " I am not to remain 
here except I become a Roman Catholic, my re- 
solution is made ; and I must leave you, since you 
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^1 have it so. It is a point between God and 
!iie, in which his written Word is my guide. I 
un wiHing to go, for I cannot do that, to oblige 
aian, which my conscience condemns^-excuse 
me — I am not able to speak — I am very weak." 

The husband gave her a rapid glance, then 
looked in every direction of the room, and again 
fixed his eyes more steadily on her sorrowful 
countenance ; her eyes met his, and they gazed on 
each other for some time ; at length her feelings 
gave way, and the large tears ran silently down 
lier cheeks. 

The priest rose, and desired Gallagher to follow 
liim into the next room. 

" Dan," said he, sharply, ** is it your intention 
to send her away ?" 

He received no answer — the man attempted to 
speak, but something like strangulation utterly 
prevented him. 

" I see, 1 see," said the other, " the fact is, you're 
beat— you may as well acknowledge it; that^s 
your manliness." 

" No," replied Gallagher, stung by the reproof, 
"I'll let you see I'm not bate — she shall go this 
minute." 

" Observe, I only recommend this as the last 
trial," said the priest, "if it fails, you may use 
your own inclinations afterwards." 

Gallagher instantly ordered the car to be got 
ready. 
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^ You must go now," said he, when he bad le* 
entered the room in which she sat, '' I have o^ 
dered the car— in the course of to-morrow, every 
thing belonging to you will be sent to youi &r 
ther's." 

She rose up meekly and submissively, and pre- 
pared herself for departure. On collecting a fev 
things, she met a little book, which she took in 
her hand and gazed on for a short time — she kissed 
it, and put it in her bosom. It was a sma]! col- 
lection of poetry, which she and her son Thomas 
used to read together, in the absence of the father 
and Ned. 

She then came down with a little bundle in her 
hand, and entered the parlour, to bid farewell to 
her husband* 

" I cannot part from you, in anger," said she ; 
but her feelings overcame her, and she could utter 
no more. She extended her hand to him, and 
from an impulse of some feeling that was new to 
him, he took it kindly — she looked at him doubt- 
ingly, like a child, as if afraid of taking the li- 
berty — but he understood her, and received the 
kiss which she offered him. 

" Farewellj Margaret," said he, " I would save 
you if I could — God, who is in heaven, sees my 
heart, I would." 

She then bid Father Domeen farewell, and de- 
parted. 

When the car drove from the door, Gallagher 
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rent to the window^ and kept his eyes fixed upon 
ler form, until it vras near reaching an angle, 
hat would have taken her out of sight — she 
3imed about on arriving at it, and looked in the 
iirection where he stood, until she disappeared ; 
Mud immediately he threw himself into a chair, 
put his hands upon his face, and groaned and 
^ept aloud. 

^ Oh I Father Domeen," said he, '^ do not blame 
ine. She*s gone — she's gone from me— -and did 
ever the world produce such another woman I Is 
it not enough to drive me mad, as it's breaking my 
heart, to think such a woman, the wife of my 
heart for two-and-twenty years, should be lost 
for ever ? If I had ever seen a cloud upon her brow, ^ 
or got a harsh word from her, I might care less 
about her-— but I find that I never knew until 
nor, how I loved her. Look at her face, there's 
death in it ; but I wish this plan had never been 
thought o£ May God, in his mercy, forgive me 
for my usage of her — for I fear, between us, we 
liave broken her heart. Yet any thing, any thing, 
before my wife should be lost for ever. Oh I Fa- 
ther Dorneen, the very thought of it is enough to 
turn my brain I*' 

There is no man so utterty destitute of natural 
feeling, as not to be softened by it some time in 
his life ; the priest was certainly surprised at the 
vehemence which now characterized the emotion 
of Gallagher, whose dormant afiection for his wife 
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was excited as much by the utter hopelessness of 

her future salvation, as by an awakened sense tf 

remorse for his harshness and cruel severity towaili 

her. 

"Dan," said Father Domeen— « bat here's 

Ned ? — I wonder what he will say when he hean 

it" 

"Very little, very little," replied Gallagher, 

hastily wiping his eyes, lest the son should witness 

his grief; " God help him, he hasn't much feelin 

for any one — all he minds is his own fooM 

courses." 

Ned, however, saw that something unusual had 

agitated his father, at whom and the priest be 

looked actually with astonishment. 

" What's this ?" said he, " what ails you, father? 

— in the name of all that's beautiM is it cryin' 

you are ? what's the matther ? eh. Father Dor- 

neen ?" 
" Your mother's gone from us, Ned !" replied 

the father, " I sent her away at last" 

Ned said not a word to his father ; but instantly 
turning on his heel — " Come," said he, to the 
priest, " come, you intherlopin* ould sinner— march 
—out of the house with you— clear off— here, 
Phadrick Dalton, get this ould sinner's horse, Fa- 
ther Dorneen's, — come now, you common dis- 
turber you — that's good for nothin' only sowin 
dissention among families — off you go, out of this 
and by the contents of the primer, if ever yoi 
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ow your nose in this house a^n, TU read you 

from the althar, as you say yourself; — ^you've 

n afther poor Tom, because you thought he was 

Protestant, or likely to be one — and the same 

y with my mother, till the life's worn out of 

l^r ; but myself that's more than half way gone 

"to the devil — did ever you throuble yourself about 

laae ? — ^here now, there's your horse — mount him 

mnd show us your horsemanship ; — ^in the mean 

-ttne, with the blessin' of all the Saints, male an' 

fikymale, my mother will sleep undher this same 

Yoof, this same night that's in it — an' out they go 

that wiU say agin it, father or priest, I don't care 

a rash which." 

The fact isjthe young fellow was in one of his 
determined moods, and would not be gainsaid by 
either of them. Father Domeen, however, on 
fifldlDg the expulsion system so unexpectedly 
turned against himself, gave Ned as much abuse 
as the exceeding short time allotted him would 
pennit, but which was repaid to him with in- 
terest 

" Ha I you demon incarnate," said the priest — 
'^ you demon incarnate ! this is treatment for a 
priest I but mark what will follow it 'Tis not 
the first time 1 prophesied that you'd die in full 
dress; and I now repeat it — ay, will you, and 
ril have to attend you where you know, yet" 

" And if ever you do," replied Ned, " I'll die 
a Protestant, to vex you : off now, go home and 
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read your prayers— puU up for the lost tii% 
for you want it;*' and the priest, accordini^j 
departed, leaving many a bitter malediction ( 
Ned. 

** Now," said the latter to hb &ther, << moantlj 
horse, and come with me ; we must bring bad; 
my mother ; aren't you a purty man to go to ton 
the sick heart-broken creature out of her ofi 
house for that ould knave ?" 

The ^t is, that GaUagher was now the entt 
ture, the slave, of this spoiled child; for, asii 
usually the case, when the son grew up, he fit- 
aoted, as a right, what had first been conceded to 
him from' indulgence. He was, therefore, the 
tyrant of his father, who stood in awe of him) 
and yielded to the violence and impetuosity d 
his character, because he had given up, by bit 
partiality, the only authority by which he ooaM 
check it Thus Ned gained his point, and that 
night Mrs. Gallagher was reinstated in her own 
family. 

For some time after this, a cessation of hostili- 
ties, upon the subject of religion, took place be- 
tween Gallagher and his wife. The former, how- 
ever, soon relapsed into his usual manner ; so that 
every day brought to this unhappy woman only 
f5pesh misery, and a repetition of slow and un- 
ceasing persecution. Ned deepened in crime and 
profligacy ; his companions, among whom Nulty 
held the foremost rank, were of the worst and 
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t grade. The father had discovered the 
er in which his son was imposed on by that 
eant, and even the means to which the blind 
had frequently resorted for the purpose of 
ying him with money. The son, however, 
him so completely in a state of intimidation, 
the father feared to excite him upon the sub- 
but he transferred the whole weight of his 
nation to Nulty, whom he denounced as the 
m by whose counsel and example, Ned had 
initiated and confirmed in his wickedness, 
ircely required this to seal the destruction of 
^'s character in the country ; his own con- 
was such as deprived him of all that respect 
h the peasantry usually entertain for persons 
is calling. Not that his mere drunkenness 
d have occasioned them to withdraw their 
ren from him ; but the moment it was dis- 
red that he lent himself to tkefiy and assisted 
Gallagher in secreting and disposing of his 
r's property, that moment he was considered 
»rthy of all support. His school became 
y empty, and the greater number of those 
Eittended it were sent to Levins, who was, in 
a man of excellent conduct and some talenjt. 
aany years before this circumstance, Nulty 
ooked upon him as a i^val, and hated him 
dingly ; nor was his hatred merely passive— 
3 had frequently, by several malicious expe- 
iy given him much trouble and annoyance. 
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Levins bore these with patience, and continued to 
instract the more respectable children of the 
neighbourhood with success. 

It was difficult now to determine whether Ned'» 
character or Nulty^s, ranked lowest in the estima- 
tion of the people; were it not for one point, 
Nulty would have been awarded the pre-emi- 
nence — which was the report that went abroad 
that Ned had stricken Father Domeen ; and as the 
popular opinion is, that he who commits this 
crime is doomed to suffer some great evil, the 
people, to a man, entertained a firm belief in the 
truth of Father Domeen's prophecy respecting 
Ned's fate. 

Thomas's letter remained unanswered for c 
week ; at the expiration of which time, the fathei 
declared, in reply to it, that it was not his intentioi 
ever to see his face; and, upon the subject o 
property, he would for once take his advice, bj 
never allowing him during his life, or leaving 
him after his death, a single shilling. " Yoi 
may sink or swim for me," said he, " I have 
done with you — I wash my hands out of you, Bi 
a stain and disgrace to my side of the family." 

After this followed a postscript relating to bis 
brother Ned, by which the reader may easily 
guess who wrote the letter. " As for your bro- 
ther Ned, he is a blessed boy — so obedient to his 
fiither, and so respectful to his clergy — that it is 
the general opinion of the whole country, that he 
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riU live to die in fall dress. Indeed he only wants 
k taint of heresy in him to make his character 
Complete, and that same he has promised us, 
ibould things turn out as is confidently expected. 
^Utogether, I am a happy man in having two such 
iK>iis — the one a heretic, and the other a profligate 
K^f the first water. If it was not for that excellent 
i^nd learned gentleman, Father Domeen, who is 
^ood enough, in compassion to my doleful state, 
"(o dine and spend the evening with me, from time 
^ time, I know not how I could bear up under 
such a trial as you and your mother, and blessed 
Ned, have laid upon me." 

Thomas, however, although he did not, because 
be dared not, visit his father, occasionally saw his 
mother at his grandfather's ; a circumstance which 
had its due efiect in alleviating the sorrows of 
this afflicted woman. Nothing could be more 
touching and tender than their interviews, nor 
more beautifully pourtray the force of pure and 
exquisite feeling which true religion gives to the 
heart, than the fervent charity with which they 
knelt down to pray for those who so unfeelingly 
pierced their spirits with the sword of such bitter 
misery. On these occasions, the hymns which 
they were wont to sing together, they sang again ; 
and the passages of Scripture which had been 
their favourites, were again read with an afiecting 
and mournful pleasure. 
For four or five years they had thus occasionally 



\ 
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met and wept together, and consoled each 
yet on every meeting did Thomas observe, ^ 
feeling amounting almost to agony, the rapid 
dine of his mother's health and spirits, and 
dreadful inroads which grief was making on 
constitution. « * ^ 

*' iMy dear motheri" said he, on one of then 
occasions, taking her wasted hand, as her headlq 
against his bosom, " you «re deceiving me froi 
mistaken kindness : why, the marriage ring wil 
scarcely stay upon your finger; you are sul 
fering a gradual death — ^your heart is uttetl; 
broken." 

The conviction of this painful truth pressed to 
heavily upon her heart to deny it, even althoug 
she knew that its acknowledgment would give 
fresh pang to him, whose sufferings rose in propo 
tion to her own. Besides, there is often a reli 
in unbosoming our afflictions, which the hea 
cannot deny itself, especially when it feels th 
sympathy is sincere and tender. The son h 
uttered a truth which she could not disguis 
When Thomas spoke, he fixed his eyes tender 
upon her countenance, with an iqppeal which si 
could not resist. She pressed his hand in silenc 
and placed her head upon his shoulder, whilst tl 
tears fell in torrents from her cheeks. 

" I must, my own beloved son I" she exclaimec 
in a whisper, — <^ I must — ^I cannot conceal i 
Your mother's heart is breaking— it is brokei 
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Ip me, Thomas— coDsole me, my son — I am, 
eed — all you suspect, and more, my love— 
lire—for Thomas, I am beaten-^-beaten with 
ms by your father, who is now become a 
bker ; — beaten harshly and cruelly with blows 
I with stripes. I haye yet concealed it— but— 

often wish for you — No, no, my child ; be 
[ firm, it is for me to weep. I cast my own 
in the beginning, and now I receive my chas- 
ment in mercy. Ob, my son, my son, pity 

1 support your afflicted mother." 

kich intelligence was like a death-blow to 

admirable young man : it completely over-* 

le him. And so harrowing was this new flis- 

mre of his mother's misery to his heart, that 

was obliged to become comforter in her 

D. 

* Oh," said he, " I can support you, my dear 
ther — I can support you. Come to me, and 
us live together ; but surely I did not think it 
iild ever arrive at this. I thought Ned, even 
d, had feeling, with all his thoughtlessness. 
, how could he — your son as well as I aaa— 
V could he sufier it ?" 

* Ned," replied the mother, " has feeling ; but 
y one instance of this reached him — and that 

accident ; then his undutiful abuse of his 
ber afflicted me deeply, for he now governs him 
he pleases. Yes, Ned has feeling." 
Their conversation was here interrupted \^^ 
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the voice of Ned himself, who, not having sen; 
his brother since his entering college, came to 
him now, on hearing that he was at his gnnir 
father's. 

The unfortunate young man was nearly intoih 
cated ; and although, in consequence of this ci^ 
cumstance, his brother was denied to him, yet be 
broke through all restraint, and came up to the 
room in which he suspected him to be. 

On enteiing, he stopped for a moment, and snr 
veyed Thomas, whom he scarcely knew, so grea 
a change had his habits of life and respectabl 
society, produced in his bearing and appearand 
At length he advanced, and, extending his hani 
exclaimed, " Shake hands, any how, you heretic- 
heretic I Why, what matther, Tom, aren't y( 
still my brother ?** and as he took him by tl 
hand, the natural affections prevailed ; he ei 
braced him tenderly, and exhibited strong pro< 
of affection and feeling. " Mother — but wha 
the difference — sure although you're a Protestai 
you're still my mother, and the best of mothe 
Oh I Tom, Tom, if you knew but all I Whis 
mother, whisht — I'll protect you — depend on i 
— if ever what you know is repeated, out he go 
and I tould him so. Well, Tom, you would 
write a scrape — well, well, it doesn't signi 
man — forgive me once for all, for the beatins 
used to give you long ago. Can you forgive nn 
although God lie aeea \ doxi't desarve it from yc 
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e to see you in spite of my father— or more 
ite of that intherlopin* ould sinner, Father 
2en. Well, God be with you, Tom, I wouldn't 
you if I met you any where else, you're so 
;ed. Good bye, mother— depend on me — 
otect you in future I if ever a finger*8 raised 
St you, out he goes — ^to Father Dorneen, or 
2ver he plases — for in our place he will not 
I must be off to Dick Bredin's to see my 
I— God be with you both : — 

*' Oh, what is life to him, 
Who lives like a good fellow, 
But a very dacent mains, 
Of always getting mellow." 

was the thoughtless and profligate character 
is young man ; relieved, however, by some 
g but blunt touches of natural feeling. But 
is natural feeling, how amiable soever it may 
laccompanied by principle ? Nothing. Nay, 
en injurious as beneficial ; and as frequently 
ictive of weakness, as of fortitude, in the 
mt of temptation. 

d*s observations on the gentlemanly manners 
ippearance of his brother, were natural. — 
las liad now finished his studies in college, 
eded in getting an appointment to a curacy 
fifteen miles from his father's, and only 
1 for ordination, that he might enter upon 
ties. His literary character stood very high 
e university; where, I may add, \\e 'yer^ 
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nmch distinguished himself; nor did his moral ud 
religious principles rank lower in the estimstioD tf 
those who were most intimately acquainted witk 
him. The studies and sociely he had addicted him- 
self to while in college, were of the best tendenej 
to form his head and his heart He had studied 
with a single view towards the attainment of soond 
knowledge, as a Christian scholar. The conpanj 
he confined himself to, was of that character, tkat 
instead of finding amongst his associates those wki 
would urge him on to wit, he was rather provoked 
to piety and to good works. With his mind thai 
brought under the influence of good sense, gooc 
taste, and good principle, his conduct and inter 
course with the world were tempered by that be 
coming cheerfulness and decorum which men es 
teem, because they never fail to accompany sin 
cerity. 

When Ned left his mother and Thomas, he wen 
in pursuance of his design, to Dick Bredin s, a 
oM drunken pensioner, celebrated among the pn 
fligates of half the county, as an experienced angle 
a dead marksman, a card player, of whom it wi 
said, so Ingeniously did he manage them, that 1 
could << colour the cards ;' he was also a train< 
of dogs, and without a rival in breeding and fee( 
ing game cocks. In addition to all this, he in 
the most notorious poacher in the barony, ac 

game-keeper to the Earl of B ^^n, his lordshi 

having taken bun oiv Ibe old adage of << set a tbi 
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o oatch a thief;*' a principle, however, which did 
lot bring the sagacious peer more than the tythe 
iC his own game. This was another of Ned's 
iMDpanions, and one who, next to Nulty, had the . 
gieatest influence over him. 

As Ned a{^[»t>ached Bredin's residence, which, 

iqf the way, was a public house, called liie " Fight- 

lug Cocks," Bredtn and Nulty, who were both 

flitted on a beseh beside the door, dressing a pair 

<i cocks for that evening's sport, spied him. 

^'Here he comes,^ said Bredin, with a grin 
iompounded of cunning, malignity, and contempt, 
^t good crathur he is, Nulty ; do ye think the 
kemp IS sowed yet that's to string him up ?'' 

" Sowed," replied the other, " why then ye cun- 
isaest of all cunnin' rogues, have ye an ounce o' 
ance to ax sich a catechismal interrogatory as 
tliat same ? The hemp I ershishin f Well I Be- 
AerMa ! the rope's made, man — aye, and pur- 
chased too, I'U be afther takin' the liberty to con- 
jactbur.*' 
** Are the hands all ready for to-night, Nul ?" 
" All, save an' except the two Branagan's, that 
I thought it not altogether prudential to invist wid 
admission into our sacret ; there's a kind of coaca- 
tenational intimacy — a remote gradation of blood- 
lelatioaship between them, that would not com- 
pensate us by security, if we gave them induction 
b the business, or employed them by practical 
operation in our plan.'' 

Q-2 
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They then proceeded to digest two plans whicfa 
tliey intended to execute on that night One was» 
that they were to rob old Gallagher ; the other^ 
to make Ned intoxicated, and urge him to an at* 
tack upon Levins's person and property, the latter 
of which was to be reduced to ashes. By this 
means Ned woidd become a double dupe — incur 
the danger of the outrage, and be removed from 
his father's house, which they knew he would de- 
fend to the last 

'* Nulty, if you donH manage both these con- 
sams in proper style all out, it may be a bad bu- 
siness to both of us. Tell Ned that Leyins is in- 
formin' on him to his father, from day to day* 
Say it was he sent out ould Dan to the clamps of 
turf, where Netl had the corn hid yestherday fort- 
night Say that Levins is urging the father to 
proceed agin yourself about the bill ; and that if 
he's not druv out of the country altogether, he 
may be the mains o' hangin* you both in regard of 
the forgery. For my part, Til have the lads, the 
other four, daceutly prepared for takin' a small 
trifle o' the yellow boys fr<^ the father. Ned 
may head the other thing himself, an' get as many 
as he plases to assist him ; — whisht, here he 
comes : — hem — how is Misther Ned ?" 

" Get us something to drink first — Dick, my 
brave trojan — for all of us — not excludin' the mas- 
ther here ; for yau see as he has nothin* else to do 
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tian drink, we must contrive to keep him to his 
iquor — eh, masther? ha I ha! ha!" 

«' Whethin I'll never renunciate the same para- 
dox, Masther Ned— 'tis yourself, though I say it, 
that has not your heart in a trifle. If your abi- 
lity was equal to your wishes, I'd turn you agin 
^een Erin for the pcuradigma of ginerosity." 

Poor rash, thoughtless profligate I it is scarcely 
necessary to inform our readers, that between two 
tach unprincipled villains as Bredin and Nulty, 
be could not escape the snare which had been laid 
for him. On that evening; when the barbarous 
game to which he was so much devoted com- 
menced, he was in a state of evident intoxication, 
and might be seen in the cock-pit, the busiest, the 
loudest — the most quarrelsome — and the most eager 
fi)r betting. 

Placed at the edge of the ring he stood a har- 
dened and revolting specimen of ignorance and pro- 
bnity ; his countenance agitated by the strong mus- • 
colar action, occasioned by the apparent alternations 
of victory or defeat His eyes were desperately ri- 
vetted upon the battle, and his lips sputtered foam 
^ he shouted, swore, threatened, stamped on the 
ground, and slapped his thighs in all the unbridled 
fury of a drunken gambler, reckless and besotted. 
In this state of the game, his father passed within 
bIx or seven yards of the spot ; and although for 
years bis heart had been wrung by the extrava- 
gance and hardened wickedness oi \i\a «otv> ^^\. 
^ this moment be felt a sense of misery mox^ 
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acute and withering, than he had ever experienee( 
before. His appearance so strongly expressed ik 
absence of any possible circumstance on which t 
hope of improvement or reformation could b< 
grounded, that the father would not only haT( 
wished him dead, but nttered a half-smothere( 
curse against himself for the weak, indefensibli 
partiality and neglect by which his child had beei 
lost. *' Had I layed the lash to him in time," h 
exclaimed to himself, '* and made him pay attintioi 
to his laming, instead of pitting him agin his mo 
ther and his brother, 'tis a sober respectable youD] 
man I'd have 'im, an' not a * hailfellow-well-met, 
wid every idle drunken reprobate in the country 
'Tisn't robbin' me he*d be before my eyes, an* 
darent say, ill he does it" 

As he rode past the cockpit, Ned, whose situa 
tion commanded a full view of the road, observei 
him just as the father's eyes were fixed bitterly 
and reproachfully upon him. "Ned," said o» 
who stood beside him, " stoop — there's your fe 
ther." " Very well," replied Ned, " who cares ? lei 
him come over and take me up — huzza — woodcock 
for ever ! — five to four on woodcock — six to one on 
woodcock !" — and as he spoke, his eye met tbatoi 
his father without the slightest shrinking backfroni 
the awe of parental authority. 

In this manner Ned proceeded until the game 
was over, after which, along with those whom his 
companions had selected to assbt him in the in- 
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ended outrage upon L^vins^ he withdrew to a pri- 
rmte roomy where, under the influeuce of liquor, 
md the stimulus of inflammatory misrepresenta- 
ioits, they succeeded in working up both himself 
and them to a pitch of wicked determination! 
snffidently strong for their purpose. It is not 
enr wish to detail the two-fold outrages of that 
night ; it is enough for the reader to know that by 
whaterer means it happened, Ned's excess of intox- 
ication rendered him incapable of conducting 
the diabolical attack which was made on Levins ; 
up, however, until within a short period before it 
took place, he had been with them at Levins*s 
hoose, though when found the next morning in 
Bredin^B haggard, where he had slept during the 
greater part of the night, he could scarcely con* 
nect in his mind the disjointed portions of the 
plan resolved on the preceding evening. Still his 
implication was sufficiently deep to render the si* 
taation in which he found himself both disagree- 
able and dangerous. 

Ned had been just arrested as one, if not the 
principal, of those concerned in the outrage, and 
stood on the highway that ran past the cock-pit, 
stupified between amazement and a sense of guilt, 
when one of his father*s men, returning from bis 
grandfather's, came up and informed him of the 
robbery that had been committed. " What," said 
he^ " is my father robbed ? an' how much was lost 
Denis?'' 
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" Why thin, something beyant seventy guinea 
in goold, of honest an* hard earned money— th* 
thieves o' the world I" 

" Well, Denis, you may tell my father that I'd 
in for somethin' nearly as bad as robbery ; but 
see Denis, say nothing about it to my mother- 
you see I'm secured here, but there's no dangei 
Denis — innocence is a Jewell.*^ 

Tlie proceedings in the case of Levins's outrage 
were extremely rapid ; so active had the pursui 
after the perpetrators of it been, that most c 
them were in custody, ere the afternoon of th 
succeeding day. Ned, after having arrived at Lc 
vins's house, felt himself so completely overcom 
with intoxication and fatigue, that forgetting th 
purpose for which he came, he staggered over t 
Bredin's haggard, which was distant only about 
hundred yards, where he instantly threw himse 
to repose. On this spot the officers of justice ai 
rested him, nor was it difficult to develope from 
person thrown off his guard by the uncollecte 
state in which he awoke, such circumstances s 
justified them in detaining him ; for his characte 
was decidedly bad. 

The shock which Gallagher and his wife k 
ceived on these two occasions was dreadful, ho\« 
ever well their minds might have been prepare 
for it by the conduct of their son. The robbery i 
itself was a matter of very small importance, coni 
pared with the consequences likely to result froi 
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he folly and wickedness of this unhappy and lost 

^oung man. The weak state of the mother's al* 

ready broken spirits was incapable of sustaining 

fcMs last impending stroke, or of contemplating 

it without a keenness of anguish which even her 

strong religious trust could not lessen — for, alas ! 

lier awful conviction of his utterly irreligious 

state, was in itself a calamity more terrible by &r 

than any merely temporal affliction. When the 

Unal investigation into the outrage against Levins 

took place, Ned Gallagher and six others were 

fblly committed to stand their trial for a capital 

felony at the ensuing assizes. For some time 

after this, no clue to the robbery of Gallagher 

could be obtained, although Ned, on hearing a 

full detail of the circumstances from his father, 

instantly declared, that he could, with a knowledge 

almost amounting to certainty, mention those who 

bad committed it 

" Sure that's all we want," replied the father ; 
" if you'll jist give us any trace at all of them, 
I'll engage we'll soon get them into our hands." 

** I'm bad enough," said the son, " but I'll never 
^0 a dishonourable action, whether my life may 
be long or short — I might, afther all, be mistaken, 
^ happens to many a man surer than I am. 
Then, you see, I love my own life, an* why shouldn*t 
they love theirs, whoever they are." 

" So, Ned," observed the father, " you could 
see me robbed in the clouds of the night, and 
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although yon as good as knew the robbei 
wouldn't let your father get at them." 

** Will you take a little advice from n 
swered Ned, " for once?— -*n ever mind tb 
robbers-^et them pass through your fi 
maybe, in the l<Mig run, you'll find it the 
ay, and the sctfest way. The same set's in 
connection beside the robbery, that yoi 
acquainted wid — there's where the dange 
take care of yourself) if you prosecute- 
thim well." They're sound Definders ev 
of them." 

" I thank you/' said the father; *^ wh 
but you are the good young man, enti 
wish me to let them pass — 'tis to the very 
point of the law itself> 141 prosecute the ^ 

" Well," replied Ned, " remember I 
you. But I now want to ax you a quest 
tell me thruth — how is — how is my poor i 
Tell me thruth; I know^ indeed, how t 
be, when she didn't come to see me." 

Gallagher's brow became clouded. 

" 1 hope," said Ned, " you feel somel 
the thratement the poor crathur got from 
all of us, except Tom." 

" She is poorly at present, dear help h 
the father ; " very middling indeed." 

" I doubt, father, she's worse nor you'i 
to let me know — is she near death ?" 

" No — I hope not yet a little — don' 
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Mit her-^between you all my heart's broke — 
f heart's broke— oh ! may God look down upon 
e this day, but I'm the unfortunate father, and 
Le unfortunate husband I'^ 

" Ay," said Ned, " there was something wrong 
Bimewhere — but how can either of us say that it 
Viswid my mother — dear help her^all her good- 
Mis to me copies in to my mind now, an' I think 
if I was out of this, I would thrate her in another 
Manner nor I did — for dear sake, be good to her — 
ui' if you could bring her to see me — but, no, it 
"^ould break her heart— do not— still if- " 

" What ails you ?" said the fether. 

" Tut, nothing— nothing,'* said Ned ; " I'm 
rell ; only that it might kill her outright, I would 
ike to see her face and hear her voice once — 
)efore -" 

'^ For the sake of the Almighty will you stop," 
aid Dan ; << my heart is fallin' dead within 
Qe. I'll tell her what you say, maybe — any 
low, it is her intention to see you if she can. 
)h, may God pity me this day — not that I'm 
oin' to blame you now, dear Ned — it's too late 
)r that ;" and, as he spoke, the tears fell down 
is cheeks in silent torrents, and he placed his 
ands in agony across his eyes. 

I have said before that Ned never was without 
leling. On this occasion he felt for his father's 
iisery more than he did for the awful situation in 
hich he himself was placed. 
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" Father," said he, with his eyes fixed sor 
fully upon him, ^< be manful ;" but as he spobj^lj 
his breast heaved up with an awakened sense i 
pity for the unhappy man, and remorse for' 
own deep, deep guilt — "father, dear," said hi 
" be manful, an* don't give way to these thoughtei| 
Dear knows, in my mind, there's little blame! 
ought to come to you, on my account All that was 
in it was, that you loved me too much, and that I 
made you a bad return for it. Maybe, afther aQ| 
I wouldn't be what I am only for bad company 
and bad advisers ; but you, father dear, you only 
loved me too much." 

The father* s grief, while Ned spoke, was bitter 
and vehement It was long since he had a word 
of kindness from his son, and now, that he heard 
it for the first time, he could sustain it with less 
firmness than he could hear either indifference or 
obduracy. 

When the father was preparing to depart, the 
son thus addressed him—" My mother," said he, 
" I have one word to say about her. Father, will 
you promise me not to trouble her about reli- 
gion, on her death-bed ? It was in my mind not 
to spake to you about this till I'd be takin' my 
last lave of you — but I'm afraid she mightn't live 
so long, and I'd wish her to die in pace— for, 
father, it's strange and horrible to think, that she 
should be damned— my blood turns at it— and if I 
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mght she would, I couldn't think God either 
it, or fair, or honest.*' 

« Oh I Ned, Ned, don't say that," replied the 
her ; " Yd give ivery shillin' I'm worth in this 
M, to see her resave the rites of our own 
arch. Even your present state is not sich a 
mble to me/' 

" Don't let me trouble you," said Ned ; « for 
f part I'm not much afraid of death, except for 
3 disgrace of the thing ; and I'll engage, when 
e time comes, I'll die like a man." 
" Go to the priest," said Dan, " an' clear your 
nscience, an' don't let all be lost ; at laste let 
3 be sure that there will be one of my family 
Fe, any way. Oh, may the Almighty give me 
length to support all my trials I" 
" To be sure I will," replied the son, " do you 
ink I'd die without settlin' every thing as I 
ght to do ; but, for goodness sake, don't let that 
therlopin' ould sinner, Father Dorneen, come 
ar me ; for I don't like the ground he treads 
, aflher what he was the manes o' my poor mo- 
iT sufferin'." 

" Well, well," said the father, " you can get 
y other priest that you wish." 
Old Gallagher was a man who felt the loss of 
mey too keenly, to be guided by the advice of 
d not to prosecute the robbers, if he could dis- 
irer them. That Bredin and Nulty were con- 
ned in it, he had a strong suspicion, amowivUtv^ 
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almost to moral conyiction; and such wtii 
diligence in following up his detenninatioa 
punish them^ that in ten days, aflter ih& 
tioned interview with Ned, he had suec 
establishing their guilt, and in throwing 
them and their accomplices into prisoa. 

In the mean time, Mrs. Gallagher's life 
drawing near a close. Great, indeed, most 
been her fortitude, and firm iJie Spirit of 
nation which sustained her, or she eouU 
have borne out so long under the domestic 
cution to which she had been so uaeeasiiiglj 
posed. Nothing but the one great prii 
could have supported her ; but now, althoagk 
^Eiith glowed out even with more than its usw 
brightness, yet the mortal frame was worn tf^ 
and the tabernacle of flesh tottered to its fall 

In this state, when all hope of her recovery fS 
past, Gallagher, although his conduct to her be 
came aflectionate, never for a moment gave i 
the great object of his life— the hope of inducii! 
her to die a member of his own church. He d 
not, however, prevent her long tried friend, tl 

Rev. Mr. II ^ himself now a white-hair 

old man, bent with years, from attending her, a 
raising up her suffering and broken spirit to the 
Scenes where God shall wipe away all tears frc 
the eyes of his own children. Her relations w€ 
also permitted to attend her sick-bed, and to co 
sole her by the tenderness of affectionate conv( 
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I. Her son ThoBctas, however, had hitherto 
the liberty of seeing her at his grand&ther% 
writing to her ; for up to the present mo- 
old Gallagher would not hear of his ap- 
;hiiig the house. 

le may see his mother/* said he, ^^onceheSare 
lies — but I must be out <^ the way then, iVb, 
ever look upon his face while I live. His 
ler did a rash, thoughtless action, that &ou- 
I hav.e done before him ; but, bad as he is, 
not a turncoat and an apostate/' 
bout this time the discipline of Irish prisons 
in as lax and pernicious a state, as the human 
;ination could possibly conceive. There was 
classification of prisoners — no matter what 
' crime, or degree of guilts— their age, or pre- 
s habits of life. A prison was a moral pest- 
e — a scene of drunkenness, debauchery, riot, 
confusion, into which it was possible to enter 
innocence, but from whence it was impossible 
^part without guilt 

ed Gallagher, notwiihstandiiE^ his apparent 
iracy, might have been awakened to a sense 
enitenee, and seen the fearful precipice on 
h he stood — but when his old associates 
iot and profligacy became his associates in 
«, he relapsed, under their influence, into 
nton hardihood in wickedness, by far more 
arable, when his circuBistanees were consi- 
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dered, than any be had ever before eyincedinl 
most abandoned moods. 

One day, about a fortnight before the trial, ^| 
turnkey came to inform Ned that a gendemiif^i^^ 
accompanied by the chaplain, wished to see 
Ned, and his companions, were at this moment fir' 
advanced in a deep caronse. 

*' A gintleman !" said Ned, *' an* wid the chap* 
lain I is it the Protestant chaplain ?'* 

** Yes," said the turnkey, as he took a glass d 
whiskey from Ned, " nobody else. Boys, yer 
health — an' here's wishin' you out of all yer 
trouble^-except poachin' Bredin there, that I 
hope to see dancin' on a wind carpet — yer health 
though, you blinkin' ould sinner." 

" 'Tis my brother Tom, I suppose," said Ned, 
'^ he got himself made a parson of the other 
day." 

" Yes," observed Nulty, " an' he's now comin' 
to insinuate us wid a concatenation of heretical 
orthodoxy — tell him there's no intromittaDce for 
him — if we want preachers, they won't be apos- 
tates." 

Ned's eyes kindled with indignation as he looked 
at Nulty. 

" Nulty," said he, " if you use sich a word to 
any one belongin' to me, to the five-an'-twentieth 
remove, I'll lave the jaw hangin' wid you." 

" That's as may be best plasin' to yourselves," 
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the turnkey— " what'U I tell him, Gal- 
Br?" 

Tell 'im," said Ned, << I won*t see him ; an' 
long to perdition,- you ah' him — why do you 
5 botherin' us — I vxnCt see him, Nulty, for 
i straws I'd save the hangman trouble, for 
word," he continued, feeling the insult, in de- 
i of that brother whom he refused to see, so 
aved had become those affections, and so 
36 those feelings, which had been originally 
. and affectionate, and which still operated 
igly, but unconsciously, in his heart, 
ulty, as he put a full glass to his lips, turned 
im a dark and malignant scowl, which, how- 
Gallagher did not notice. 
16 turnkey came in again, less disposed to 
tenance their mirth than before. 
N^ed," said he, <Hhere is another person 
n' to see you — 'tis not your father, but one 
3ar to you as he is." 
ed laid down tbe glass hastily. 
The gintleman widin wishes to spake wid you 
re she comes," said the turnkey, << otherwise, 
lys, her life may be in danger." 
bis unfortunate young man, though he never 
wed the kind and earnest councils of his 
ler, loved her with deep and enduring affec- 
; to this was added the respect which must 
be felt by vice, for religion and piety, as 
ifested in a life like hers, rendered moi^ 

R 
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attractiye by unassuming meekness and sfec^;^ 
ness of disposition. 

At the time, this message reached him he iiA,^ 
less affected by th«^ carouse than any of his cflii|>;i 
panions, having not joined them for some 
after its commencement ; his capacity for 
was consequently less impaired. 

When his companions heard that his 
was coming to see him, they did not presume i 
banter him into any particular fine of emidaet,! 
they knew that any tampering with the 
which he uniformly expressed for her would set] 
be safe. On this occasion they perceived thit 
he experienced, on being made acquainted vifti 
her visit, a powerful revulsion of feeling — a sudda 
and engrossing change from boisterous pro&nitj 
to a silent yet palpitating anxiety, which subdued 
the flush of incipient intoxication to a paleoeM 
almost ghastly. 

'< I feel," said he, << a sudden weight on mj 
heart, that I can hardly account for." He then 
shook his head. << Ah,'' he added, << if I had fol- 
]Owed that mother's advice, you profligates, in* 
stead of yours, it isn't with disgrace and deatl 
before me I'd be this day. I never felt my state 
till now. Have enough of spirits in the place, 
for if I don't dhrink deep when I conae back, 111 
get cowardly. Come," said he, to the turnkey, 
" I'm ready to go with you, only I wish this 
meeting waA o^ex ixi^«" 
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le man condaeted him into the gaoler's pri- 

room, ^ere were his brother and the chap- 

Mraiting his appearance. 

Thomas/' said he, as he grasped his brother's 

, <<I did not wish to see yon— as much fbr your 

sake, maybe, as mine, but it can't be helped; 

bas been many a better man's case, and we 

only bear it manfully." 

le brother wrung his hand but said nothing ; 

iemed, however, deeply afflicted. 

I hear my mother is coming," said Ned; 

t if this gentleman stays in the room, I won't 

ler. There muist be none present bUt our- 

s." 

A.h I" exclaimed the chaplain, despairingly, 

ee how it is l" 

[ believe. Sir," replied Ned, "to see much 

is wh£lt you seldom ^ve yourself an oppor* 

ty of doing. A mouthful of prayers for fif- 

minutes every Sunday, an' never to shew your 

lap till that day week, is a purty way of taking 

of the souls of the wickedest men livin' ! 

ou don't lave the room I'll go back without 

Q* either my mother or any one else." 

Ned," said Thomas, when the chaplain, who 

the room with uncommon alacrity, was out of 

ring, << you should have paid more respect to 

N " 

Thin, why couldn't he talk common sense ? 
» 



.1 
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He was proceeding to animadvert rather stLarp^liis: 
on the chaplain, when hb brother interrapii^x 
him, by saying that his mother would be there ii 
a few minutes. 

« I came," said he, '^ to prepare you for 1 
She is nearly gone, Ned, and I request that 
will act with decorum and propriety in her pie'i 
sence. Be firm and be serious ; do not add to 
her affliction, for a very slight shock, indeeil 
would be fatal to her at present She came to see 
you, Ned, contrary to the advice of her doctors- 
she fears that two or three days, at most, will take 
her from the troubles of this life, and, conse- 
quently, that she never could have another 
opportunity of seeing you. You will bow down, 
dear Ned, in sorrow and remorse before her— you 
will entreat her pardon and forgiveness for your 
offences — and you will die with her blessing to 
cheer you in your last moments. And now, my 
brother, let me implore and entreat you, for the 
sake of that God, before whom, it is to be feared, 
you must soon appear, to turn yourself to him, 
and beg his grace to enable your heart to repent, 
and to put your faith in him, who extended mercy 
to the penitent criminal on the cross.*' 

Just as he spoke, the door was opened by one 
of the turnkeys, and Mrs. Gallagher, in a state of 
utter helplessness, was slowly conducted in by 
two servants, one under each arm. Her counte- 
nance bore lYie sam^ mvci^'^^ «:il^\^^%\qii of sweet- 
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ind sorrow, so characteristic of her unshaken 
and great suffering, which it had always 
. She was helped over to a sofa, on which 
ly back, in a reclining posture, for a few 
mts, until her immediate sense of exhaustion 
i away ; the men were then motioned out 
ed, who was powerfully agitated/ 

finding herself somewhat stronger, she 
d at her two sons, between whom there was 
gular and striking a contrast, 
led,'' said she, " come over and sit beside me 
B sofa," 

d went over, and she placed him in such a 
on on it, that, by turning round, she could 
a full view of him. She then took his hand 
rs, and fixed her eyes with a long, melan- 
gaze on his countenance. Ned feared that 
as about to charge him with the guilt of his 
, and sat with terror and apprehension, ex- 
ig to hear a just review of his past life. At 
1 he ventured to raise his eyes, when he met 
une tender look, and saw the big tears roll 
ly down her emaciated cheeks. Under any 
of his situation, taken by his mother, he 
i have been affected; but when he expe. 
ed, in this trying moment, the same tender- 
which had marked her whole life, even in 
tal for unceasing neglect, disobedience, and 
yr, the sluices of his tears were opened, and 
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ke bunt out into Borrow, loud, vehement, 
heart-wrenching. S&. 

<< I am not come to upbraid you," she tiMB(^==' 
« no, my son ; it would be a po<N*, iiDireri||tft'L 
motive for one like me, on the brink of the 
to come thus far to gratify anger against a 
whom, even in his disgrace and ruin, I love ibI 
mother. Sit near me, Ned, and let me leanmf*' 
self upon you ; it is the last time I will ever see JST 
you in this life, and I am come to tell you irit 
my own lips that I forgive you every thing." 

" Oh I" said Ned, scarcely able to articulate- 
" Oh, mother, mother I the dearest and the kindest 
mother that ever breathed the breath of life! 
Oh, merciful father, what was over me that I ever 
could have offended you I Oh, how can jot, 
how can you forgive me, when there was not a 
day that I did not desarve that you should re- 
nounce me for ever! I often saw my wicked- 
ness, mother ; but, oh, had I taken your ad vice- 
Never, never was there a wife or a mother that 
suffered what you suffered, or resaved the thrate- 
ment you got from every one of us but Thomas, 
there ; yet was your angry or your loud word never 
heard. Oh, mother, my heart — my heart is ' 
breaking about my conduct to you I I would 
give the wide world that I had been towards you 
as Tom, there, who never gave you offince. For- 
give me, mother ; I go down on my two knees, in 
sorrow and conthrition, to get your forgiveness^ 
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^asty^ and he groaned in violent grie£ << Bnt 
an yon, when I lived as if I took delight in 
contrary to your will, and giving you sor- 
ind affliction. Oh, Tom, Tom, when you 
3r, the whole world was aginst her ; not one 
he to stand up for her — not one — no friend— 
11 aginst her; yet when did a harsh word 
3scape her lips ?" 

Tes, there was, Ned," she replied, "hardly 
u speak of yourself,* and harshly as you were 
tn of, you stood up for me latterly — ^not that 
conduct to your poor father was defensible— 
ou shewed affection to me** 
Vh, mother, how little was that to what I 
b to have done. I know I treated my father 
', but I might have treated you better 
long. Oh, mother, mother, - my heart is 
ang I" 

this moment the door opened, and Dan Gal- 
r himself came in. He was much changed ; 
perhaps, had the traces of affliction as 
^ly marked on his wasted face, as his wife, 
eeing her and her son so much affected, he 
iced towards them, but, on observing Tho- 
he bowed to him after his own rustic way, in 
,nner which convinced them that he did not 
nize him. Since the period of his son's 
ing college, he had not seen him until then. 
>ir," said he, " this is a sorrowful meetin' to 
:S8 — a sorrowful meetin', God he knows." 
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Thdmas was always timid ; and now evinMij 
along with the emotions which he felt before ii 
^Bithers entrance, considerable embarrassment iii 
distress. He had understood, by a verbal md^ 
sage firom his mother, that she wished him to meet 
her about a quarter of a mile from his father'ii 
in order to assist her in the performance of tbf 
journey, as the father had other business wbid 
prevented him from accompanying her, Thomas 
consequently, did not expect to see him, and fe! 
the peculiar delicacy of his situation, in all i 
force. 

When Dan addressed him, he looked at I 
mother, with the hope of being extricated by b 
usual presence of mind and good sense, and i 
uuavailingly. 

" Dan,*' said she, " this surely is not a mom( 
to indulge in a state of mind which God c( 
demns. This is our son Thomas, ready a 
anxious to have your forgiveness. As his fath 
as a Christian, it is your duty to forgive him, a 
I hope you will do it He seldom, if ever, 
fended you, except in the instance of choosing 
religion from his own conviction ; if that was 
error, it was of the judgment only. Is it : 
punishment enough for him, to have been 
wished six years from your house and heart?" 

The father looked at his son, as he stood bef 
him, with every mark and bearing of an educa 
gentleman ; and 'w\ve.Vket ^^V^a^ ^x ^ touch of 
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^ne for his former harshness towards him— or 
L<ether the scene about him softened the general 
^luracy of his nature, I cannot say — ^he extended 
s hand to Thomas, and, with strong symptoms 
amotion, exclaimed, ^ Tom, Tom, you have cut 
B t^ the heart — but— I forgive you," 

Thomas was deeply affected, as indeed they all 
Bre, at a reconciliation so unexpected. 

** Father," said Ned, " you have left me a light 
^rt by that act We are, God help us, a sorrow- 
4 family, an' ought not to keep anger in our 
carts against one another. And now, Tom," said 
le, and he burst into tears as he spoke, << I must 
sk your pardon for my cruelty to you when 
'oii were with us. Oh, there must have been a 
levil in me^ for many a hard and merciless stroke, 
ny poor brother, did you get from me thiBn ; and 
lie night I cut you with the stone, now lies 
ieav7 on my heart. Oh, that heart will break to 
iecefc wid what Vm sufferin' — will break to pieces ; 
t can't stand the weight that's comin' over me — 
lut sure I won't be long wid you — and won't you 
11 forgive me ? Father, come over and put your 
lands tpon me — an' mother, darlin' of my heart — 
n' Ton — come — sure there's a disgraceful death 
►efore ae — cut off I'll be, and won't you all for- 
;ive me— I know we'll never meet again — but, 
h ! my nother — my mother — 'tis you that goes 
my heart." 

The mo^.her pressed the ill-fated bo^ Vi \i« 
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bofloniy with as much strength as she posses! 
her tears mingled with hb own, whilst the i 
and Thomas also wept in deep affliction. 

« Mother," continued Ned, " I wouldn't c 
much, but that I know I helped to murdher 

** For the sake of all that s merciful, Nee 
stop," exclaimed the Ceither, ''or I will ^ 
tracted. It was I did it — 'twas /that mu 
the best wife that^-oh, sich a wife I Oh, 1 
mother, what fate was over us— the kind, th 
ble, the affectionate, and the tender wi 
mother, that she was I Oh, when I thin 
my brain turns I And when she first b< 
get delicate, how I used to tell her it wa 
the hypocrite she was." 

Mrs. Gallagher was scarcely able to art 
but the sons endeavoured to compose 
**Keep away from me, childer," he exc 
" keep from me. I destroyed not her ale 
all of you. Ned, I'm your murderer, as 
her's — I am — and you, my poor Tom, deai 
what hardship and distress you suffered 
strangers, fightin' your way alone, and 
help, through the world. Yes, Ned darliE 
your destroyer. Had I given you proper 
tion, and not backed you in all your foil}, 
couraged an' egged you on as I did, you w 
now be as you are — but — but— I'm puni 
I'm payin' for all, though I deserve it all. 
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lere's something comin' over .me — ^the 

Toin' round— I'm Min' I" 

[le fell, however, his children caught him ; 

bringing him over to the sofa, he ap- 
nsensible. 

deiur Mother," said Thomas, << I fear this 
ill be too much for you.** 

my dear,** she replied, ^ believe me I am 

than I have been for a long time. I see 
bitter sorrow, and repentance towards me 
f, before I go, I could witness the same 
iction in their hearts towards God, I could 
y life with perfect happiness. Thank God; 
be God, he is recovering." As she spoke, 
ler breathed; and in a few minutes was 
overcome the paroxysm which the highly- 
t state of his feelings had brought on him. 
aas now became the comforter ; and though 

experience in scenes so trying as this, de- 
a short and feeling exhortation which sue- 
in soothing them very much. Mrs. Gal- 
then gave her last parting advice and bless- 
her unhappy son, who was absolutely torn 
•on her. 

bare," said he ; " stay from me— isn't it the 
le ?— let me go to her — I will, I must go to 
1 1 mother, will you leave me ? — make them 

go to you only for a minute, sure I only 
t once, till I ax her blessing, and hear it 
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from her own blessed lips agin — ^let me kisskr 
then, and get the blessing, as I said, the last ti 
for ever. O ! blessed Mother I is she gone— i 
— ^gone, and am I never to see her more ? W 
now I'll go, and then for the dhrink, the dhrink, 
boys, the dhrink ! Nulty and Bredin, where ait 
yees ? Get me the bottle, for the sake of heaven 
above me, get me the bottle.** Alas ! it is dis^ 
tressing to go on with the narrative. That nigh 
he was carried to his bed in a state of helples 
intoxication, nor did he afterwards permit himsel 
to know a moment's sobriety, maugre the en 
treaties, and solicitations, of father, brother, o 
priest "You have two choices,** said he, ''it' 
useless tormenting me ; I will either dhrink or pii 
an end to myself.** 

His trial was long, and his defence was abi 

conducted; yet defence was vain : he and fivec 

six more, togetlier with Nulty and Bredin, wer 

convicted and executed, and to such a state of ai 

tificial hardihood did his abandoned and villainou 

companions bring him, that they declared public! 

on the scaffold their innocence of the charges fo 

which they suffered. Ned's mother lived, con 

trary to expectation, until the day of the trial 

when, as it proved, the state of deep and dreadlii 

suspense, was too powerful for her weak frame 

she expired about two o'clock, and was buried in 

the same grave with her unfortunate son. 
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light not, perhaps, be delicate to say whether 
as be now living ; but^ as to Gallagher him- 
le was struck by parafysis in less than 
;night after her death, and, in somewhat 
than three months, he expired in the arms 
son, whom, however, he was incapable of 
nizing. 
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THE ILUCIT DISTILLER. 



(t was one night in the depth of winter, about 
lie middle of December, when a. party of soldiers, 
kmoanting in number to fourteen, asaem bled on the 
brow of a rugged glen, whose sides were covered 
with trees and every variety of shrub and wood 
natural to such places; from these projected large 
masses of rock, sometimes round, and sometimes 
utgular, in a manner that rendered it extremely 
difficult for any person not acquainted with the 
peculiar path, to tread his way up or down its de* 
clivities even in day-light, much less about the 
hour of eleven on such a night as we are describ- 
ing. There had been a deep snow accompanied by 
Brost, for nearly three weeks before, but on the 
Bigbt in question, in consequence of a thaw, the 
Bouatry presented a dark surface, only stripped 
and intersected by the snow-wreaths that lay along 
the plashy fields and ditches, or by white patches 
Ihat had not yet been long enough under the in- 
fiuence of the south wind entirely to disappear. 
^^pH close and rather dark, the liveta v«t« 
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swollen, and the whole country, particularly tl» 
lowest parts of it, was absolutely deluged, i 
kiRd of dusky haze lay upon the earth, throng 
which nothing but the ribbed wreathes could be 
seen distinctly. Every drain and furrow vu 
filled with thick snow-water, and the ear was al* 
most stunned with the rushing floods that brawled 
hoarsely over the country. Below them a rapid 
cataract thundered into the darkness of the gleot 
drowning, by its deep roar, the confused sounds of 
the more distant floods. 

'^ Men," said a person who seemed to have some 
command over those to whom he addressed him- 
self, << how shall we manage ? To thread the in- 
tricate paths of this wild place on such a night 
seems impossible ; to return would be cowardly 
and foolish ; yet in what manner are we to pro- 
ceed ? That we are not far from the spot we wish 
to reach, there can be little doubt, for this assur- 
edly is the projecting rock, below which, in a 
south-eastern direction, the place lies ; yet here is 
no entrance, no path; and as effectually as a 
search for such a thing could be made, it has been 
examined. For once I am puzzled :" as he con- 
cluded he bent his eye despairingly over the thick 
gloom from which the hoarse voice of the cataract 
rose. 

He had scarcely concluded when the reflection 
of a strong red light flashed against the opposite 
declivity o£ tW ^\ftii\ \1 «»lvoae from the side 
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(eon they stood, apparently a little below them, 
with tolerable esactoess deiined the spot to 
ih Ihey determined to peDetrate. ThiB was 
lely noticed when the same dusky glare ahone 
more, revealing the angry flood of the river 
sped with fury into the darkneas, together 
the form of a man standing upon a roek 
I shot out about half way up the glen. He 
ired in the attitude of listening, and with his 
over his brows, was peering through the 
haze towards the rock on which the party 
, Immediately a long shrill whistle and 
er flash exhibited the person who stood on 
ock, in the act of plunging into the trees 
I grew about its base. 

Ve must attempt the descent," continued the 
ipeaker in a low voice ; " it is quite certain, 
the light just noticed, that we are within a 
ards of the path which leads to the cavern ; 
my stout fellows, let us make another search^ 

LS little noise as possible." 
;y immediately recommenced the task of 
nation, and it was not until nearly an hour 
apsed, that one of the soldiers found that the 
ed through a cleft of the branches of a syca- 
to which a ladder, according to their inatruc- 

ild have been laid on the lower side. 
adder, however, had been removed, but two 
against which it had been placed, were dia- 
;d in the tree, and on closet scrutiny Iht 



• 

fiwe feet; Ae sjki Am^ 
n a lev^ wilk die £tckli 
tkejslood. TWjBOvkt AoudfeBdoAl 
m mOe mtme m pwriMf, ftr diii mikl 
oolf patk bj wUck &e pbee tkej aoo^ oaM^ 
he mcked wiik aaj tiu^ like nfety, esK^n 
dejligkc 

Ok Ike deseeniof tke hat Mui,dMy begaato 
advuee as wefl as Ike darkaev perautted dien; 
k«tp being ignoraai of tke wxj, tkeir prc^tctt 
vas of eoone tedioos and dilBiealt. Detennised 
to o re ie o BM? all obstardea^ tk^ were proceeding in 
tkb slow manaer, iHiea ikey heard aman abroad 
them, apparentlj unconscioos that they were nea 
kim. He was speaking to himself in language 
which he threw out of him in torrents quite a 
angrjr and impetnons as the cataract beoeat 
him. 

^Jfir skauffki mUUa fMoUacht orikj Fhadri 
Briany but I*d give the best cow in my byre to I: 
near Mr. Stinton, the ganger, for one five minute 
an' rd tache you to refuse me dhrink for my po< 
ould mother — the heavens be her bed this nigl 
Won't she be the first of her name that ever cou 
say they were laid out without dacency, an' all pr 
per respect, as far as plenty of whiskey went, 
thrate the neighbours. Och, but she was the go( 
mother — ay indeed, as ever lived — mother darli 
an' jewel o' my Yvew^. Uial you war — where 'ill 1 
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)od siosible advice to myself, when I'd be 
> act the foolish thing of an odd time, in 
>' the sup a drink— >that's the curse of us all, 
-an' to think that you won't have a dhrop 

bad, over you I Och, isn't it a thousand 
lat you should be the first of the Duchmi^' 
s family that ever died and was berried 

it Mavrone this night I if I could see— 
e I can to-morrow — see Misther Stinton, 
iger, I'd give him the whisper in his ear 
our still-house, to tache you to be dacent. 
other darlin' I darlin' ! will I never see you 
nor the glass o' whiskey over you I" 
i what if you should see Mr. Stinton," 
! deep voice of Stinton himself, as he laid 
d upon his shoulder, << / am Mr. Stinton, 
lat, my friend, would you wish to say to 

[nan started, and appeared much alarmed. 
" said he, '^ of all the sthrangest things that 
ee, I give this the prize : youy Mr. Stinton ! 
', was it out o' the earth, or down from the 
you came upon me ? let me feel you — 
-why I —well I eh ? — sorra bit o' you but 
e fore, sure enough ; an' hard what I was 
sir, all in respect of one of the best mo- 
lat ever broke bread — och, och, indeed, 
— an' excuse me, sir, if you plase, for sure 
belp it — an' she was so agreeable an' plea- 
ould woman — 'twas but last Aiathet Mv^ivr 

82 
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day, sir, that she took a torn o* dancin* vid 
Harry Connolly, an* indeed if she was hut a scoRt 
she couldn^t have footed it brisker— hut that's A 
. past, an' now I'm bird alone afther her I" 

<<I don't like you the worse for feeling yov 
mother's loss, my good fellow," replied Stinton, 
« but there is a time for every thing ; check your 
feelings, man, and don't let your grief be so iro- 
manish. What's that you said about Brian?*' 

<^ Oh, it's no wondher, sir, Mr. Stinton, that my 
grief 'ud be womanly — for a betther mother never 
left an only son behind her. Since my wife died) 
too, she was over my three childer, like an angei 
from heaven — sich a kind, active ould crathar, 
she was to them ! — an' now to be left an orphan, 
as I am, widout father or mother ! Ocb, ol^ ! the 
thief o' the world, to refuse me the six gallons for 
her, and she a corp wid me I" 

" 'Twas certainly a most unfriendly act," replied 
Stinton. 

" Ay, an' if you knew how I sarved him, cap- 
tain — ^the best ould woman I — if you knew but 
all — never axed me twiist for any thing — would 
a lent him the coat off my back, an' often did, 
when he'd have particular places to go to — ^you 
darlin' that you war, an* is it gone from me you 
are ?" 

"Well," said Stinton, "I'm going to pay Brian 
a visit this moment ; but, hark you," and like Sa- 
tan of old, Vie vfVus^^tfed mlci Kla ear the tempta- 
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coaduct himself and his party to Brian's 

man hesitated. *' I'll tell you what, Mr, Stin- 
1 in the height o' neednessity for it, in reg- 
my mother being dead wiii me ; it's a dirty 
I know, but poverty has no law, they say. 
sir, put another guinea to it — let me feel 
1 ray palm — and, do or die, I'll lave you at 

waa complied with instantly. " Come," 
inlon, " here it is, and now lead on in si- 
lly," aaid the man, " that when we get down 
le place, you mu^t go foremost, sir, for in 

ey happened to get a glimpse of me, I'd 
; in my poor ould mother's condition, an' 
1 be but very middlia' encouragement en- 
Mr. Stiaton." 

f then proceeded down the intricacies of 
n, under the direction of their new guide, 
iciared that, in consequence of the natural 
t and ruts that ran in different lines across 
:her, it was exceedingly difficult, eveu for 
U acquainted with the right path, to distin- 
it accurately, in such darkness, from those 
resembled it so much. In the mean time 
Ivanced with toil and difficulty through a. 
dat was surrounded by imminent peril, till 
e impeded by a rock, which projected 
Ide of the glen, and opposed theli deueiA. 
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On reaching this, their guide paused, and u 
seemed to deliberate whether to proceed by 
or a more circuitous route, another flash of 1 
was flung suddenly, by the blaze of some t 
immediately at hand, across his person, at \ 
Stinton gazed, for the first time, from that n: 
wish peculiar to every person, to see the fe: 
of those with whom they speak. This gle 
is true, was rapid, but quite sufficient to i 
Stinton to remark to one of the soldiers, tl 
guide's face was a very sinister one — short, 
and malicious. A thought struck him- 
we must confess, but still sufficiently disti 
induce caution on his part, and want of coni 
in the stranger's honesty. He began to 
this occurrence, and to feel that it was exti 
difficult to account for it as a mere accident 
counter; yet he believed that his excursl 
known only to his informer, who would : 
vulge his own secret 

" Sir," said the man, *^ we must cross thi 
one by one, and FU go first ; now, sir, 
little ; the step here is narrow, sir, as yo 
maybe, when the light came — I wish it 
come another start, so I do. Asy, sir— d: 
obsarve it when the light was shinin' ?" 

" I did not," said Stinton, " it is a vil 
path to encounter at this hour of the night ; 
ever we are well prepared against a surprise, i 
our ignorance oi l^ei^^V)ck\^ ^w&^^d/* 
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', sir — Bteady — ^kould— just stand where 
!, till I direct yoa ; in the mean time I'll 
is tree, for I mnst hand the sogers all over, 

want somethin* to hould by — why, thin, 
ich comes handy, so it does — wait, Cap- 
r— wait till I give the word o* command — 
t you're foot here — ay I that's the thing — 
e a brave step, as far as you can across-— 

a little weeshy cleft, about a yard wide — 
'11 be on firm ground — here, now — off you 
I may all your sort soon go to the same 

said he, with a most diabolical laugh ; 
nediately a shrill whistle from him rose 
i confused noise of the cataract, piercing 
lificant. 

; mean time a short, but dreadful shriek or 
rem the gauger, such as is produced by 
;ted danger, uttered as he gave the step 
after which the heavy crashes of his man- 
dy, thus precipitated from crag to crag, 
) an immeasurable depth, gave to the sol- 
ho remained behind, a fearful intimation 
ite. They stood silent with horror ; but a 
their guide's treachery immediately turned 
ausket towards him. At that moment a 
ash flung its red light about the spot, and 

them to their astonishment, that he had 
ired. 

ascribe their situation and feelings, is im- 
To he engulphed in the TeceaAe« oC ^ 
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nigged chasm of neariy a thousand feet dee^' 
the hour of midnight — suiroanded by daibai^ 
and bj over-hanging precipices, from njaa^ afila 
step might precipitate them— entangled amQi|' 
briars and stomps, and the interwoven arms i 
oak and ash, and the various description of trea 
which grew there ; to be at the mercy of enemki 
who could, if they wished, slaughter them withooi 
resistance — ^were considerations calculated toalam 
them, we must admit; but, when the terrible 
death into which Stinton was hurried, by being 
dashed to pieces down a gloomy precipice, throogli 
the treachery of his guide, be added to their other 
sensations, we may form some conception of what 
they felt on this awful occasion. 

To retrace the path by which they had de- 
scended, was their first object ; because to attempt 
looking after the disfigured body of StintoD, was 
impracticable, even if no danger were to be ap- 
prehended except that arising from darkness and 
the clefts which rent the glen in every directioo. 
With much difficulty and toil they gained the rock 
on which they stood when we first introduced 
them to our readers, from whence they took theii 
way over the plashy country that lay before them. 
In an hour, or better, they reached the road, 
drenched with wet, fatigued in body, and stunned, 
by the violent death of their leader, into a stupor 
of astonishment and horror. We will now leave 
them to pursue \]b.e\t 'w^i^ Vl^xsl^^ and convey our 
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ders to the cavern in which the work of illicit 
illation was carried on. 

Lbout fifty perches to the left of the spot from 
3h Stinton was hurled, a large rock jutted out 
' the bottom of the glen, upwards of thirty 
From a small circuitous channel, worn 
|r by a stream that fell silently from the head 
le valley, just as much water tumbled down, 
1 at its lowest, as afforded the necessary sup- 
;o those who conducted the work of distilla- 
under the rock. A rude wall of stones, 
;ed by a breast-work of the same description, 
raised on the open side, from which logs of 
er were laid up against the rock, constituting 
roof of the still-house. Under this, which 
thatched by green sods, at a large fire, that 
ed within a circle of stones more than a foot 
surrounded by sacks of malt, kishes of turf, 
3arrels of wash and wort in every state of 
iration, were seated about a dozen of those 
med beings who usually frequent such places^ 
a hatred of honest industry, and a love of 
it spirits. 

iVell," said a red-browed fellow, as he tossed 
3 of turf on the fire, " if there be a man 
who will lead Stinton a dance, it is Alick 
in. Alick has a grudge against him ever 
his brother Dan was fined, an' amost broke 
igh his mains, and he's so dhroU, an' can act 
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so well, that he's a fittherer man to lead ta 
ashaughran* nor any in the county.'' 

" I don't know how he can do it at allj" obscnei 
another ; ^< wouldn*t any man think, the desaWet 
o' the world, that the mother of him was dead an* 
undher boord, the way he keened her ! If evei 
I hard a man that can make up a story vrHh 
him ! — an' he has a knowin' one to dale vith 
too." 

*' Alick is a pleasant fellow/' said another, *^bttt 
I believe it 'ud be bard to find one that cotM 
keep a grudge longer in his nose to a body. The 
family of the Hagans is well known for remiifr 
berin' an ill turn ever since myself first hard them 
named. Ould Dan says he forgives but can nent 
forget — though it was thrue what Father Duggan 
tould him the Sunday he stood f for waylayin* the 
Mac Murts, that it was very clear he lied in sayin 
so — * you vile knave you,' says he, * it's a big falsity 
for you to advance ; you neither forgive nor forget, 
nor any one that ever was known to have a drop 
of your blood in his veins,' said the priest; *but 
rU tame you,' says his Reverence—* I'll sober 
you down, my man, never fear, or else I'll make 
you scarce in the parish.' Sure I remimbcr it all, 
for I was out that Sunday; an', indeed, ould 

• Astray. 

t To stand before the congregation at mass as an act 
of penance. 
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s look at the priest himself was as sour as 
—an' from that day to this if Father Dug- 
uld give out a station in his house, Hagan 
i the door and send the family among their 
is, in ordher to be revinged on him." 
.her all, maybe it*s not Stinton/' said a 
"that half-blind Devlin might be mis- 
-but, any how, they could as soon fly in 
as touch us this night, in regard of the 
resh that*s in the river, an' ourselves being 
safe side, except, indeed, Paddy here might 
em the loan of the lather to make a bridge 

\ be sure," said Paddy with a grim smile, 
^commodate them wid it in coorse — ^but the 
I will lead them asthray at all evints, an' 
an' Finnerty will manage them. In the 
time I'll finish this runnin' wid a blessin', 
e all cleared off, an' clane empty walls for 
a the mornin', when they'll be welcome to 
er they can get." 

the last speaker concluded, the ganger's 
Tous guide, and another man, entered the 
use. The latter carried several torches, 
»f fir faggots dried and bound together, one 
ich had been recently extinguished; the 
wore a tight frize jacket without skirts, 
hare-skin cap strapped about his jaws, 
was little remarkable about either of the 
he who bore the torches waa aa acUve 
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slight lad, of a good complexion and countenuee; 
the guide had small piercing eyes, low beeiog 
eye-brows, of a whitish colour, and sometluBg, 
though not ugly, yet repulsive in the general att 
of his features. He was known as a first nte 
mimic among the peasantry — a young fellow (i( 
great humour at all their rural amusements and 
diversions. He was, however, observed to be 
deficient in that good nature which usually ae- 
companies buoyant spirits; there was a hollow- 
ness in his mirth, and a hard-heartedness lurking 
under his jovial manners, which prevented the 
man from being a favourite. His humour was 
malignant, and his satire calumnious, whilst the 
indifierence with which both were uttered, evinced 
a disposition capable of greater crimes. 

On entering the still-house, which they did by 
a private passage known only to those in the 
secrets of the place, both took seats at the fire. 
Hagan's face was pale, with the exception of a 
slight tinge of red, the symptom of inward agi- 
tation ; his eye was disturbed, and, as he put a 
glass of liquor to his lips, his hand appeared un- 
steady. 

" Hagan," said the distiller, " was Devlin right: 
Is it true that Stinton an' the sogers are out afthei 
«s?" 

" Stinton I" said Hagan, " Stinton I — aye, tru< 
enough ; but Finnerty's light blazed out fomens 
St. Patricks CYiaVt, ^itA 1 xci&t lliem when the^ 
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»red the glen ; they mistook the upper rock for 
one that's above there — and it's I that didn't 
the puniest Iwro Iheig over my poor mother, 
fc*8 well and in good health I — she was just 
^*^%«d, in ihe manner I did it for yees afore I went 
an' left me wid three helpless childer on my 
>the wife, you see, bein' dead too, for I 
married^-an' many a hearty curse, Brian, 
'oa got, for refusin' me the liquor to put over her. 
all events, the plan tuck, an' I led them to the 
dbur, where I wouldn't be surprised if half a 
^iozen o' them war to be found stiff in the morn- 
3ii% afther bein' tumbled — hem — afther tumblin' 
in the dark down the rocks — Ogh I ogh I it's 
enough to make one's blood run cowld to think 
of it" 

" What do you thremble for, Hagan ?" in- 
quired the man who had already given such a 
character of the family; *<you usen't to be so 
asUy frightened at thrifles. Why one would think 
you had coals in your mouth, your lips are so 
dhrv." 

" The best way, then, is to wet them," replied 
Hagan, gulping down another glass of burning 
spirits. "Myself, boys, had a great escape en- 
tirely, since — was near missin' my foot on the 
edge of one of them thievin' rocks above, an' I'm 
not the betther of it sartinly." 

" Why, if you had killed a man," observed the 
other, " you couldn't look worse. You re all 
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of a thremble, an* your eyes are spread in yor j 
head." 

" Well, then, the wider they grow maybe Mm^I 
the more," said Hagan, with a &int hwgh at atatj 
joke. . 

*< I hope," observed Brian, *< tiiat neither i\ 
you "forgot to pull in the lather from across i^\ 
river — and, in the mane time, tell us if StiolMi 
and the rogues are in the glen still ?" 

^< They are," said Finnerty, ^< but Hagan knovi 
best; as I came away I heard them talkin*,8oI 
gave one flourish to my lamp of light, put it ott) 
an' came home, according to Hagan's second 
whistle, for that was the sign." 

" You needn't fear them," replied his comrade, 
" I left Stinton an' them in a perplexity — they 
were on their way back soon afther I gave them 
the slip, so you need not be in throuble abont 
them. Depend upon it they will be glad to get 
safe out of the glen, without- saisin' a still, or 
worm, or any thing else in your line. It was no- 
thin' but a wild-goose chase, from first to last, and 
so it ends wid them just as it ought to end wid 
all their sort My curse upon them, I wish there 
never had been a ganger !" 

<* May be it would be as well for many," said 
he who had noticed his previous agitation ; and, 
as he spoke, a keen, suspicious glance accompa- 
nied the observation. 

Hagan's cYieeV \.\«\v&^ ^^"t lia death, when 
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eyes met those of the last speaker; but he 
Ranged the subject altogether, and, in a few mi- 
L^les, left the still-house along with Finnerty, and 
^^ttnt home* 

The next morning parties of military, headed 
^y the civil authorities, were in close pursuit of 
Ae person who had led Stinton to so dreadful a 
leath. The body of the latter was found at the 
bottom of the rock, in a state which, were it not for 
his clothes, would have made recognition difficult, 
if not impossible. The accursed still-house was 
searched, but, by the activity of the gang who 
resorted it, nothing valuable could be discovered ; 
its rude walls, however, were levelled to the 
ground, and a spirit of greater vigilance excited 
among the officers of excise, who, in that district, 
suppressed the practice of private distillation 
altogether. 

The inquest was a close and tedious one, for 
the materials on which to find a verdict, were very 
scanty. Brian and his gang were secured, and 
ultimately admitted as evidence ; the former de- 
posed, that no man came to ask spirits from him 
on credit, during the night of the murder. The 
death, it is true, might, in so wild and rocky a 
place, on so dark a night, have been the result of 
mere accident ; but the imposing tale told by the 
guide, and the imprecation uttered by him when 
Stinton fell from the crag, were sufficient proofs 
that the destruction o£ life was mai\c\ow.%\^ \w- 
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tended ; the jury, accordingly, found a verdict i 
wilful murder against some person unknown. A 
large reward was immediately offered for the ^ 
covery of the murderer ; but however cruel Irial* 
men may be in their modes of murder, it is an esta- 
blished fact, that they are less mercenary, and more 
the slaves of a mistaken principle of honour, thin 
the inhabitants of any other country. It is not 
likely, even had any of them actually been able 
to convict Hagan, that he would have been be- 
trayed ; at all events, their knowledge went no 
farther than suspicion, so that he was solely cog- 
nizant of his own crime. 

Of Stinton's death we have, at present, no more 
to say ; it made a great noise in the parish for a 
week or two, but being onfy the murder of a 
ganger, it soon became the subject of fireside 
amusement to the people. We cannot, however, 
so readily give up Hagan; him we will follow 
through all the windings of a man who flies, when 
** the hue-and-cry of heaven is at his heels," until 
we conclude by exhibiting him, in his last mo- 
ments, to our readers. 

The gloom of our story deepens ; we must, as it 
were, leave the light, while dogging the blood- 
stained steps of the murderer, as he walks in night 
and darkness. We now present him to you after 
an interval of twenty years, which have passed 
over him since the date of his guilt He was 
then young and £\xW ol «Xx:eu^i)BL% \»&\i<i\iea strong 
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Lth the marrow of life ; his sinews vigorous — his 
ead buoyant and elastic. — Then his cheeks were 
11 — 'iinwrinkled his forehead — gait erect— eye 
lU of fire. — Behold him now— he totters like a 
;ck man — ^his fiesh is wasted — shrunk, and feeble 
re his sinews : his hair hoary, not with age, but 
ith die "Curse of murder that clings to him* Ob* 
erve his £su»— it is gaunt and wild — ^his brows 
Ave fallen down over his eyes, which are cold 
nd full of an unearthly terror : on his sallow 
orehead are wrinkles, which time, with all his 
lower, could never place there so soon. But what 
ire time's ravages upon the mind or body, when 
tompared to those of guUt f Time comes gently, 
ike the. gradual decay of autumn, which in due 
leason, strips the forest oak of its leafy honours ; 
but guilt — ^guilt is the tempest — the tornado-— 
irhich shatters — prostrates in the spring and sum- 
mer of life — in the midst of health, strength, and 
beauty. 

Hagan, about a year after the murder, married, 
and attempted, by an unceasing application to 
industry, and every species of employment that 
could occupy his mind, to stifle the outcry of 
conscience, but without success. The blood would 
not out. He wrought at his small farm, day 
after day — went to dances, fairs, and markets, but 
never was seen at a wake or funeral, for he fled 
from the contemplation of death and judgment 
Whatever ingenuity could suggest, as a tempot^i^ 

T 
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solace, for the first few years after the murder} 
was eagerly grasped at One thing, however, m 
observed of him — ^he drank not ; for a terrilile 
fear, that the pent up guilt might burst forth froa 
his heart, if he surrendered his conscience to tk 
babbling extravagance of intoxication, kept Vat 
sober. The whole tenor of his life was dark, but 
his mirth, when he ventured for a moment to in^ 
dulge in it — 

" Like lightening from the gloomy cloud 
Was the mirth of his misery.*' 

In fact, all the marks of secret crime were upon 
him ; his laugh was deep and empty ; his afiPected 
lightness of heart, like the melancholy gaiety of 
despair : his face thoughtful and indicative of suf- 
fering — ^his steps were measured, and his habits 
repulsive and in general solitary. 

When he married, he flattered himself that 
marriage would drive away the brood of vulture 
thoughts which guilt ever produces : but in this, as 
in every other effort to recover tranquillity, he 
failed woefully. Marriage, instead of a blessing, 
became an additional curse to him. His wife, who 
was naturally of an amiable temper, was inca- 
pable of bearing with patience his intolerable as- 
perity. We have said, that in his best days he had 
been malignant; he was now devilishly so— his 
words seared where they fell ; and he stalked about 
moodily, day afler day, like a dog in the first 
stage of maAuesd) ^ivd-Y^vEi^ ^\>tX2L ^^vsauous fangs 
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t every object he met His wife bore this until 
L^r firmness and temper could endure it no longer : 
he first remonstrated, then replied, and ultimately 
ilazed out into the shameless violence of the ha- 
feitual scold. Thus was the secret murderer blasted 
lirough every faculty of his spirit Within, there 
iras misery intense and unalloyed ; without, cala- 
cnity, sorrow, and defeat in every project ahd un- 
clerts^ing to which he put his hand. 

In the course of some time, a child was born to 
him, but when it had arrived to that playfulness 
of innocence, which rivets the affections of the 
parent more tenderly, it was nipped in the bud — 
and the hope of the murderer was laid in the dust 
He stood over its grave without a tear ; for his 
soul could not throw off the envy of guilt, to en- 
tertain sorrow for the innocent His mother, who 
Uved with him, was astonished at the mystery 
which thus wasted him away into the keenness of 
personal suffering and domestic tyranny so sharp 
as he felt, and so unsparingly evinced in the 
gloon^y acerbity of his temper. Even her life be- 
came miserable, for in attempting to compose the 
quarreb between him and his wife, she never 
&led to become entangled in them herself. Often, 
indeed, has her eye lightened with a mother's 
curse upon his head — uttered in that bitterness 
of spirit which his evil tongue inflicted upon her : 
often has the scalding tear almost burned her 
^heek, when drawn forth by the grief ^wVivcYLXiaA 

t2 
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no hope and no end, except with the life of those 
whom we ought, but cannot love. 

Hagan was industrious ; but his industry cme 
not back to him with a blessing. If a crop Med 
in the country, it was his ; if a cow or a hone 
perished by accident, it was his ; if a storm fei 
upon any man's property, his was wasted. The 
lightening struck him with an imbecility of terrtff 
almost idiotic ; and the thunder-peal sent him pros- 
trate, uttering a cry of mercy for guilt which be 
durst not reveal. All his faculties were merged 
in fear : he believed not — hoped not — sprayed not; 
but he feared, without ceasing, for God to him was 
only a God of vengeance. 

Year after year thus passed ; but death and rain 
attended his steps, and mingled in all his con- 
cerns. He took farm after farm, and removed from 
place to place ; but every change found him worse, 
and every new pursuit more unhappy. His chil- 
dren sprung up to childhood, sometimes to youth; 
— fair and promising they seemed, and full of hopes 
to a parent's heart; but, when the anticipations 
of love \rere most likely to be realized, the blight 
came — the angel of death breathed on them ; and 
their parents mourned in sorrow and bereavement 
around their childless hearth. At length, his wile 
sank under her afflictions. Long suffering, priva- 
tion, grief, his harsh, gloomy, and gnawing temper, 
had eaten away her peace, and undermined her 
health. ¥rom iiie ^%^ny^ «^\t\l ^^^eat^ by do- 
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nestic broils, she gradually fell into depression, 
sickliness, and nltimately into consumption. Dis- 
Nidution, however, approached at a time, when 
;]uree of her children survived together ; so that 
be saw their mother taken away from them ex- 
Body when he began to feel some faint hopes, that 
death had held back his hand, and ceased to anti- 
cipate the natural course of time. She died, as 
did his mother soon after her ; and he remembered 
the night on which, in the mockery of a venge- 
ful heart, he had represented himself to Stinton as 
a man suffering under calamities, which the hand 
of God had not inflicted on him. But his fictitious 
sufferings were dreadfully realized ; — ^he was' now 
a man in that same sorrow which he then daringly 
assumed ; and happy would he have thought him- 
self, if he had not had more desolating evils to 
suffer. After the decease of his wife and mother, 
the youngest of his children died ; in a year the 
eldest living one; and in two years more, the 
third and last of his offspring was laid in the bu- 
rying-ground of the family, which, since a short 
period after his marriage, had been scarcely ever 
green. 

The murderer is now alone. — The hand of 
God has plucked from him every object on which 
his heart, from time to time, had been fixed. 
His affection seemed to have been fatal, for those 
on whom it fell were blasted. What is he to do ? 
The gloomy ebullitions of his evil conscience 
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cannot now be vented upon wife, or mother, or 
child. All his evil is pent up within himsdi- 
The poison cannot be ejected by tiie bite, butafr 
cumulates in his brain, wherein it boils and iie^ 
ments, until conscience begins to body forth i 
shape of terror, which haunts him in the darkest 
moments of his despair and suffering. 

He now turns him to religion — but how ? He 
seeks the priest — he tries confession — ^he boin 
down for absolution : — but man is not our Re- 
deemer ; nor siniul man the Almighty. His suf- 
ferings were intense, and belied by their endur- 
ance the hollowness of a fiction. He confessed and 
was absolved, but still he suffered ; — he confessed 
again — again received absolution, and again was 
miserable. There was one who could have given 
him consolation ; but he sought him not with re- 
pentance and undivided honour. Had he con- 
fessed his crime at the throne of his Redeemer, 
with the same fear and trembling with which he 
told it to his priest, he might have experienced 
what is meant by forgiveness and pardon. He him- 
self felt the inefficacy of empty rites, and aban- 
doned even the forms of religion. Whatever life, 
in his rank of it, which was suited to his demands, 
could afford to sooth a guilty conscience, he tried; 
but all failed, and he was flung back into the mi- 
sery of his own reflections. 

We now present him to our readers in the last 
scene of his life. Oii ^YLdlu^ himself solitary, his 
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ered energies utterly failed him: the ne- 
ed appearance of his person, his unshaven 
laggard face, ' and sunk eyes, marked him as 
in whom either extraordinary calamities or 
is had degraded. He gave up his house and 
farm when the last of his children died, and 
ered about with something wild and gloomy 
} aspect — the creature of common charity and 
•assion. What I am now about to detail oc- 
d in my boyhood ; I heard it from his lips, 
i^itnessed its effects upon himself; so that to 
rm the terrible truth of the picture, it is, only 
isary to describe what he himself related. 
le night in the middle of autumn, about two 
;k, when sleep and silence brooded over the 
y he was abroad, in the disturbance of an un- 
d mind. The night was calm and warm — 
loon and stars shone from an unclouded sky, 
unshadowed beauty. He stood at the bot- 
of a green hill beside a meadow which be- 
d to our family, and looked upon the solitude 
; him : there was scarcely a dark tint on the 
le of the earth : all reposed in the dim silent 
dour of the hour. Around him the pale 
r of the dew sparkled like a thin veil of gos- 
* ; the leaves of the trees, still as death, also 
ed in the light ; but not a breeze could be felt, 
m object seen to move, nor a sound heard, 
tt a little streamlet which ran within a few 
of him, whose babbling and motion gave 
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idea ol fife» and dpcpoied, if 
arouid Urn. A seeoeliketliiBtti 
M iyiCMit e, and fiDstbe Mmd widi sack 
at oae voold be i|il to ezperioiee whoi 
a land wkose iakabitants had been swept 
eeatories, bj some Tisitaftioii tbat toms a 
coontiy into a region ci tbe dead. 

H^an, on arriTing here, caagbt the first l^c^ 
€i the glen, in which, nmeh about the same 
he had, more tiian twenty-two yean 
stained his soul with the crime of secret mi 
The scene, the crime, and its victim, started 
dreadfol reali^ in his imaginaticm* He 
and looked around him with fear, which the 
found ffllence rendered more vivid and aiarmiog A t 
every thing was motionless : the animals usudf ' 
permitted to range the fields daring night, wen 
not visible — every human being, for miles about 
him, was sunk in sleep — and he was alone at tint 
solemn hour, far from the confidence derived firon 
human society — a murderer — ^whose soul was pe^ 
vaded with the stain oi human blood I He 
would have given, at that moment, any earthly 
treasure for the sight of a living man, at any 
visible distance — ^for the sight even of a beast, or 
a bird stirring — for any noise, however slight, to 
break the stillness which filled his imaginatiou 
with such a fearful sense of his loneliness, provided 
the noise were made by any thing that possessed 
life« He 8tood> pA.\x%ed) looked around him^ and 
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1 ; he then raised his ejes to the hlue fir- 
it, but feared to look into it, for God was 
Again he listened but for one sound of 
t in Yi^n. Nothing could be seen or heard, 
.ted to give him encouragement— every 
thing seemed to have sunk into the earth, 
all silence, deep and lifeless, 
lb state he advanced up the hill, with his 
1 an end, and his tongue cleaving to the 
' his mouth ; when, on looking back towards 
le rivulet he had left behind him, the figure 
ton, whom he had murdered so long before, 
ed to emerge out of its bed, and approach 
ts countenance was hideously distorted, and 
bs broken, as they had been by his fall 
the rock. It was frightfully real— even to 
ood which dripped from his wounds, and 
rror of life which dwelt in the scowl of his 

philosophise here upon spectral illusion 
be absurd ; the murderer was no philoso- 
but felt, on seeing the spirit of Stinton 

him, sensations too horrible to be con- 
He was struck motionless on the spot» 
)od with arms spread, jaws distended, and 
yetted upon the appearance, as it came up 
Jaced itself exactly opposite where he 
-its face fearfully fixed, within half a foot of 
n, looking, as it were, through his eyes into 
ul. What was he to do? He durst not 
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caU upon God, and man was not near. Sli3ln|r^- 
eyes of the spirit looked into his gailty 
There it stood, face to face with the miirdfl^i ^-^ 
He strove to pray, but fear and conscious 
had so paralyzed his memory, that he could i^^'^'- 
remember a prayer. He strore to turn away 
face, but in whatever direction he turned it, theRb 
in the solitude of night, was the &ce of the wa^ 
dered man, within six inches of his, the cbaDge> 
less glance withering him. The perspiration broke 
out from him in floods — ^he moved feebly on— and 
the figure, changing its position, walked by his 
side, still gazing upon him as a man would do 
who wished to observe the countenance of a pe^ 
son beside whom he walked. That is to say, 
though it walked beside him, its neck was 
stretched round before, in such a manner that 
their faces were still near, and looking into each 
other. Hagan drew back — it also drew baci ; he 
advanced — it also advanced ; he then stood, and 
it also stood. In this manner he crossed the hill, 
and entered a pathway which led through a mea- 
dow to our house, accompanied by the spectre. 
His pace was slow ; for so great was the feeble- 
ness produced by this apparition, that the joints 
of his body were weak as those of an infant 

On arriving at the road, within a few perches 
of our house, he said he felt much difficulty in 
walking, as the inequality of the paving stones 
nearly occasioned Yivm Vq l^% V^ tittered on, 
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-Ver, till he reached our door, at which he 
•ked feebly, after first leaning himself against 
recover strength. The slumbers of the 
\g are light, and easily broken; I was the 
who heard the knocking, accompanied by the 
voice of a man desiring to be admitted. In 
V minutes we were all up— a light was got, 
ny father and elder brothers demanded who 
rbed them at such an unseasonable hour. 
!)pen the door," said a low voice, full of 
>r, <<as you hope for heaven, let me in — there 
spirit with me — ^let me in, or the life will 
me." 

e allusion to the spirit was not calculated to 
7then his claim of admittance; we were, 
ver, well armed, and not very timid — so, in 
to his entreaties, the door was opened, the 
held forward, and the body of Hagan fell 
less into the house. From every pore of his 
the streams of perspiration issued as pro- 
r as if warm water had been poured upon his 
The hue of death was not so bloodless as 
)f his countenance — which displayed a wild- 
which those who have not seen it cannot 
rehend. His beard was long — his hair 
id — his bones prominent — his eye-brows 
i — and his nostrils distended ; his teeth, too, 
closely locked together, and his hands 
gd. Before this occurrence, he was a fright- 
icture of famine, ragged poveity, and i^- 
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morse ; but now his appearance indica) 
very extremity of horror. 

The syncope in which he lay lasted d 
hour ; when he drew his breath, and op< 
eyes sluggishly, he stared about him wi 
of insanity, then shuddered, and was 
them again. We raised him, however, 2 
every expression we could think o( to cl 
bring him to a conviction that he wa 
acquaintances : his teeth were unlocke( 
knife, and a little water poured down hi^ 
he then revived sufficiently to give a 
what I have just related, adding, without 
to be conscious of what he said — << whei 
dered Stinton, the gauger, little I thougb 
the death of me — none in the world kne 
God and myself — ^yet, for the last two sn 
years Fve had hell within me." 

He then stated faintly, that when our 

heard to open, the spirit rushed down 2 

the brow of which the house was buili 

noise like a whirlwind : and that every 

shrub in the glen seemed to have been tc 

the roots. Whether the effort of talkir 

shock of the terror produced by the i; 

spectre, weakened him, I cannot say — aft 

us the account, as it happened, he faint 

and continued to revive and relapse 1 

o'clock the next day, when he passed into 

to stand before t\ie couii\.^xi^xiQ,e of his G 
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y reader, was one of the many (evils at- 
upon the practice of Illicit Distillation in 
intry. Such is the imperfect picture of a 
murderer, sinking under the weight of a 
hich oppressed his soul during the greater 
an unhappy life. He lived without God, 
died without hope. 
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THE 

REAM OF A BROKEN HEART. 



rgus O'Reilly and Eyeleen M^Mahon were 
m in the same village, and trained up together 
m their childhood. The green which stretched 
•ng the river, a little below their respective 
ellings, had been many a time the scene of 
iir early pastimes ; and to this day it possesses 
aelancholy interest, arising from the memory 
their lives. 

Fergus, from his very infancy, was remarkable 
a sweet but melancholy temper ; and if ever 
re was a disposition perfectly congenial with 
)ther's, it was that of Eveleen with his. Both 
re piild and sedate — both apparently timid, 
ily abashed, and incapable of almost any de- 
:e of resentment. The neighbours had fre- 
mtly remarked their quiet and inoffensive dis- 
litions, and often, in a jocular manner, said that 
ir marriage had been made in heaven; — a 
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beautiful and touching illustration of hearts M^?^ 
guileless and affectionate as theirs. During Mv ^ - 
childhood and youth they were continually toglf ^ ~ 
ther; companions at the same school, 
in their amusements, and partners even in 
devotions. They went to mass together, attei 
their catechism together, and both seemed 
feel an identity of enjoyment and sympathy ifr 
their early mirth or sorrow, that fully justified 
all who knew them in linking their future destimei 
together. 

Whether they themselves had their young 
affections in any degree shaped into a partteidar 
tendency by these observations, regarding the 
probability of their future attachment, it is diffi- 
cult tQ say. Certain, iipwever, it is, that no 
amusement was relished by the one in whidi the 
other could not participate ; and no secret anxiefy 
felt which was not immediately shared' in by both. 
At school, when Fergus chanced to come under 
the master s displeasure, although he himself bore 
his punishment meekly, Evdeen usually retired 
into a comer and wept in secret, with her head laid 
down on her book. When her gri^f had ceased, 
she contrived to get beside Fergus, and her first 
question was, " Fergus, did he hurt you ?" 

To this Fergus was too artless to reply falsely; 
in most instances he answered in the affirmatiTe, 
upon which Eveleen would bring out her little 
luncheon and \\it\x^\. \\^ viVS!^^ the tears stood in 
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into Fergus's hand. At a first view it 
)ronounced rather an unsentimental man- 
pressing affection ; but Eveleen M'Mahon 
ild, and the affection which she then dis- 
as not the love of a fine lady or gentle« 
^bat she felt she manifested by the sym- 
1 habit had rendered familiar to her ; it 
only token, except her tears, she could 
—the dearest possession of either boy or 
3hool; and, as a proof of its influence, 
Y necessary to state, that the tenderness 
ompted the act was not unfelt by Fergus, 
occasions they exchanged their respec- 
3heons ; a circumstance which consoled 
i sweetened what we may term the first 
' youthful love. Fergus and she, after this 
erehange, both dried their tears, and re- 
different seats; but though not within 
conversation, many a long glance, full of 
ig which each felt but neither understood, 
etween them. When the school was dis- 
Fergus, if out before Eveleen, waited for 
Eveleen, if she had passed on, always lin- 
itil Fergus appeared. They then pro- 
n their way together, Fergus plucking her 
and stringing them into garlands for her 
' into " queen's crowns" for the links of 
en hair. 

sports conducted by the children of the 
Fergus and Eveleen were always to^<e^tUet \ 

13 
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indeed none of their companionft ever thoogbt 

leparating them. Such* too» was the qmet i 

lerene tone of happiness which characterised b( 

that no one ever injured or offended them. F 

those early indications of evil temper or malig 

passion which threaten to desolate life, they 

free. Like two mild spirits that can hard! 

said to belong to a woiid so tumultuous 

wicked as this, they walked on, hand in hai 

gether. To them life was pure and delight! 

it always is to the virtuous and pure of 

They saw no storms around them, for theii 

were at peace with the world, with them 

and with each other. Their existence wa 

diant calm, like the opening of a bright m( 

when all nature is clothed with a sparkli 

dewy light, the sky cloudless, the earth 

and the groves vocal with living music. 

The love of children is a sweet thinj 
though marked almost by the simplicity 
stinct, yet it is founded upon the tenderer 
motives, a confidence that it itself is the o1 
affection. By something resembling in 
children are enabled to single out that 
woman, among many, who is capable of 
them. To him or her they carry their afl 
spontaneously ; but no affectation of altac 
no hypocrisy of the heart, can for a mom 
ceive them. They will avoid the pretend 
a discernment a&tom&YvVxk^^ eorrect, and s< 
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1. equal accuracy the heart that is kindly dis- 
^ towards them. As they act with grown 
^nSy so do they with each other. In their 
k case, the simplicity of their character and 
IT candour of mind, as yet uncomipted, present 
ater facilities for mutual understanding. Their 
ichments are consequently much more vivid 
[ disinterested than those of mature persons ; 
y love each other sincerely, and their purity of 
rt takes away that jealous sense which blights 
affections of those upon whom the spirit of 
1 world has breathed its chilling influence. We 
remember the warmth of our childish or school- 
' attachments. Each of us has had his bosom 
ad ; but the world has come between us ; we 
r perhaps pass him unnoticed in the streets, 
ause life has gone hard with him ; or, perhaps, 
having had a more prosperous career than 
selves, now meets us like one whom he had 
er known. Youth and childhood are the Eden 
existence, where every thing is pure and joy- 
about us, and within us ; but, alas I we fall 
* our fathers, and pass out of its happy gates 
'er to enter them more. We mingle in the 
moils of life, and know not the extent of our 
[y happiness until it has passed away from us, 
I becomes like a vision upon which we can 
k but dimly. 

The parents of Fergus and Eveleen, though in 
able circumstances; were yet abo^e \.Vi^ xeidJdVi 

\3^ 
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ofpovcrtT. TWj, tooyfived ontennsofkindiiai, 
aDd watched the growth of their chOdien with tlte 
pleawing expectation of seeing tiiem united » 
man and wife. Fergus had a younger brother, t 
fine manlr bor, whose di^Mwition, though kss 
quiet and mesk^ was still shaded by a touch of hit 
eMer brother's mdancholy temperament. Fergus 
was dear to him; so also was Eveleen; but be 
fAt for them as a relatiTe who considered them 
both as destined for each others happiness. The 
boy and girl were in truth equally beloved hj 
their respective families ; nor was this all — ^their 
beauty and their innocence occasioned their firiends 
to look on them with pride as well as affection. 

There is nothing within the whole compass of ex- 
istence, within the whole circle of human eDJoyment, 
equal to the intense charm of love that awakens 
the heart to its own susceptibilities, before the 
fulness of manhood darkens, by its stronger pa;}- 
sions, the purity of simple affection. There is in 
first love an ideality which engages the higher &- 
culties of the imagination, and keeps the olject of 
our affection far above the reach of our lower 
thoughts. Subsequent attachments may be stronger, 
but it is on first love only that the soul can look 
back with complacency and delight It alone is 
pure; none of the baser motives are connected 
with it. The heart catches the sentiment from the 
unstained image of early fancy, and the picture it 
receives, having been adorned with graces whieh 
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reality cannot boast, is retained by the imagina- 
tion which created it, long after the powers of the 
heart have ceased to possess the sense of feeling. 

Fergus and Eveleen were a proof of this. To 
iay when the first light of early love broke upon 
them, would be difficult We do not think they 
knew it themselves. Like the dawn of morning, it 
stole on them by degrees. They had loved each 
other from their childhood, but as they grew up 
into youth, a singular blending of strange and de- 
lightful emotions filled their hearts with an intense 
happiness. A charm descended upon them ; the 
consciousness that a new feeling — almost a new 
sense — had been superadded to their faculties, was 
experienced by each. From henceforth a joyful 
tense of existence pressed upon them with greater 
power. They awoke to life ; they began to think, 
and the exercise of thought was one of enjoyment 
Their relation to each other, however, was imme- 
diately changed. They looked back upon their 
innocent familiarity with wonder. They became 
timid, bashful, and constrained in their deport- 
ment ; and although they felt perfectly conscious 
that each understood the situation of the other*s 
affections, yet neither ventured to touch upon 
what they felt 

Both had now left school and began to perform 
their allotted duties in the necessary labours of 
humble life. No duty, however, was then looked 
upon as irksome. Life to them was like the beau* 
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tiful conception of a pleasant dream. Fancy kepi 
before them the constant image, from whose beanty 
the heart drank in its untainted pleasures. When 
separated, an unaccountable sense of vague priva- 
tion told their hearts that something was wanting; 
when they met, the rapid pulse, the tremulow 
voice, and blushing countenance told a tale which 
the tongue refused to utter. The very appearance 
of Eveleen, even at a distance, was a source of 
delight to Fei^us ; and a favourable expression 
concerning him in her presence was sure to send 
the blush over her face and bosom. This is pro- 
bably the most delicious period in the history of 
the human heart There was sufficient confidence 
in each to keep alive, in all its vigour, the hope of 
mutual passion; but as neither had absolutely 
avowed what was felt, there existed also that slight 
degree of doubt which trembled like a ligbt 
breeze over the current of their love. Perfect 
confidence is, perhaps, after all, less capable of 
producing tenderness than a state in which it is 
checked by the shadow of apprehension. At all 
events both had occasionally their fears, for love 
delights in creating its own difficulties. Fergus 
sometimes imagined that because she neglected to 
come to the bleach-green for her linen in the even- 
ing, he was less dear to her ; and she thought that if 
he absented himself from her father's house for a 
single day, the cause of it must have been con- 
nected with a diminution of his affection. And 
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Jret they bad not breathed a syllable of love I 
This, however, mattered little to them. When 
Fei^us touched her hand, he thrilled; and when 
they joined in the dance, they wanted no inter- 
preter to tell them that their hearts burned with a 
passion which could not be expressed. 

Fergus had now arrived at the age of seventeen, 
and Eveleen was a year younger. Up to this pe« 
nod they had never been two days separated. The 
lease, however, of his father's farm had just ex- 
pired, and the family deemed it their advantage 
to remove to a more productive one, at a distance 
of about two miles from Derrygola. It is dif- 
ficult to judge aright of calamity, where circum- 
stances, trivial in themselves, may be exaggerated 
or diminished by our interests, our feelings, or our 
prejudices. This removal was to our lovers a mis- 
fortune of no common magnitude. Eveleen could 
not now expect to see Fergus every day, as usual ; 
nor had Fergus her father's house at hand in which 
to spend his evenings. The well was not before 
him, nor the river, where morning and evening he 
used to see her; every object, too. which her 
presence in their more serious moments, as well as 
in their early amusements, had made dear to him, 
was absent. 

The day at length came, on which Ferguses fa- 
mily were to leave Derrygola for ever. Every 
thing had been packed up and sent away. The 
O'Reillys had taken leave of all their neighbours; 
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between the men there was shaking of hands, and 
between the women, tears. The last family to 
whom they bade farewell, was that of Eveleen. 
They went over, when the cars that bore their 
furniture had been sent away, and with mach 
honest feeling took leave of their old friends. The 
ceremony was brief; and, after having received the 
blessings of the M^Mahons, they departed towards 
their new habitation. 

Eveleen felt her spirits sink within her as they 
left the door ; all the O'Reillys, it is true, had, 
with a single exception, paid their farewell vi- 
sit: but that exception smote her to the heart 
Fergus had not come to bid her a single adieu. 
She felt as if something were wrong ; as if a dis- 
aster hung over her. In vain she tried to rally ; 
a sense of wonder and confusion lay upon her 
thoughts ; when asked a question, she heard it not, 
or recovering herself too late, gave a wrong an- 
swer. It was now that the love she bore Fergus 
appeared to her in all its strength ; she felt that 
she must either be happy with him, or miserable 
without him ; her heart told her there was no al- 
ternative. She would have wept, but what she 
suffered was apprehension and alarm, rather than 
sorrow. It was the first shock which the affection 
of so tender a breast had received, and although 
slight in itself, yet to her, whose life had not been 
crossed by a single cloud, it was actually an af- 
fliction. 
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Fergus had all this time avoided the leave-taking 
of the two families, from that shrinking delicacy 
which, particularly in the young and bashful, pre- 
vents the lover from divulging what he feels be- 
fore any other eyes than those which sparkle in 
his waking and sleeping dreams. When he saw 
his relations passing finally out of the village, he 
bent his steps to the house of her who was now a 
thousand times more dear to him than ever. On 
approaching the door he hesitated, and for some 
time hung back, as if he had been about to com- 
mit an improper action. After considerable effort 
he at length entered, and found the family all 
around the hearth, except her whom he was most 
anxious to see. 

Eveleen had retired to another room, for she 
found a melancholy pleasure in solitude ; and, at 
that particular crisis, she was incapable, from 
the distress she felt, of bearing a part in the 
general conversation of the family. 

The moment she heard his voice, a rush of joy 
passed into her heart ; its pulsation then stopped 
for a moment, and she feared that she was about to 
swoon : but the current of her blood rushed 
onward again with unusual rapidity, and she 
thought the little tenant of her bosom would 
burst with delight. Fergus had taken a seat when 
Eveleen entered the kitchen. Neither spoke, nor 
did he appear to notice her ; but his absence of 
mind> and the inappropriate answers he returned 
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to tltofie who addreaaed hSam, woe eridenttoiL 
Evelecii's &mOjr, wlio knew, as wdl as diet 
Fergus or hers^ the extoit of tiidr affiedioii 
sBiiled aignificaiid J at each other, but made w 
farther obeerTatkm <hi the kyreis. Thdryoo^ 
hearts were lull, even to OTerflowing ; for ahiio!^ 
thej spdke not, as we hare said, yet the qpen ut* 
less glance, suddenly withdrawn, rerealed tiieir 
motaal tenderness with greater truth than if tk 
toi^^e had told it. The tongue may, and too. 
often does, b^ray ; but no art, on the subject of 
loYe, can ever school the eye into treachery. 

When Fergus had sat for some time, he at last 
rose to depart ; his words were fow and hurried, 
as he shook hands with, and bade farewdl to, his 
old firiends and companions. In fact, he feared 
to trust his voice, for a sense of suffocation 
almost stifled the few sentences he uttered. On 
approaching Eveleen, he hesitated a moment, and 
attempted to articulate something, but found that 
he could not, without betraying that which, in his 
simplicity, he considered a profound secret Eve- 
leen herself sat in confusion equal to his; the 
blushes swept over her countenance too plainly to 
be concealed, but in the intervals between them) 
her complexion betrayed the hue of ashes. 

Her mother, who approved of their attachment, 
also felt for their embarrassment, and resolved tc 
relieve him. 

" Eveleen," said she, "you and Nancy hac 
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Mtther see Fergus to the river; convoy him for 
{ood luck, and may the blessing of God go with 
kim." 

This was a manifest relief to both. The two 
Hstera prepared to accompany him ; Nancy in a 
bee unembarrassed manner, but Eveleen in si- 
lence and confusion. 

*' God help their innocent hearts I" exclaimed 
the mother, when they had gone out, ^^ for inno- 
peat they are, to think that nobody knows of their 
Io?e for one another, but themselves, and it so 
phun that a child might see it. If ever a mar- 
iage was made in heaven, their's was ; and if ever 
my two innocent young crathurs wor happy toge- 
ber, surely they will. May the Lord shower 
own his blessing upon them both, poor things ! 
kh I afther all, it's hard to tell what misfortune 
lere may be before them ; may the Lord keep 
; &r from them, this night and for ever I*' 

As Fergus and the two sisters proceeded to- 
rards the river, there was hardly a word spoken 
>y any of the party. The sister felt her presence 
i restraint upon them, and with that readiness of 
rit, for which the sex is remarkable, she stooped 
iown ^* to take out a pebble, bad end to it ! that 
lad got into her shoe, and was playin* the dickins 
rid her heel, so it was." 

Fergus and Eveleen advanced a few perches 
i>efore her, till they found themselves at the ford 
)f the river, across which had been placed a series 
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of stone steps, for the accommodation of fooipM- 
sengers. 

They then stood, and, as the season was sni- 
mer, and the moon bright, each could plaiiAf 
perceive the confusion and embarrassment of the 
other. 

At length Fergus caught her trembling bandt 
and found it was not withdrawn. Slight as this 
little incident was, it deepened his agitation ex- 
ceedingly. 

^* Eveleen," said he,, and as he spoke the trepi- 
dation of his voice betrayed the strength of hit 
feeling, " are i/ou sorry that we are lavin' Derry- 
gola ?" 

There was a meaning in his tone and manner 
that could not be misunderstood. 

Eveleen trembled more and more; her hand 
was still in his, and he felt her tremors. 

He waited a moment for her reply ; but on finding 
that she gave none, he looked into her face, and 
perceived that she was in tears. 

" Eveleen," said he, " you are sorry I" 

" I would rather," said she, " that you had still 
staid in Derrygola. You know we wor always 
together, Fergus, and now " 

A deep blush overspread her face, but she 
added nothing more. 

" Eveleen," said Fergus, " why do you tremble 
so much ?" 
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*• I donH know," she artlessly replied ; " I found 

»w upon me for this week past" 

•«So did I," returned Fergus, "and I would 

lost as soon go into my grave as leave Derry- 

Let me go where I will, Eveleen, my heart 

^ bere/' and he placed his hand upon her's as he 

^lK>ke« " Blessed saints ! Eveleen, how your*s is 

*>eatingl" 

Eveleen, however, was silent 
" Eveleen," he added, " I must — ask you— one 
Question before I go — and, if you answer it favour- 
ably, I'll be happy. Happy I oh, Eveleen, that*s 
lut a poor word for what I'll feel, if you answer 
it as I wish. Eveleen, do you love me ? Speak 
' the truth." 

" I thought — I thought — Fergus, you knew I 
loved you. I do." 

She uttered these words in a low whisper, 
blushing deeply, and still trembling excessively as 
she spoke. 

Fergus had heard enough ; he clasped her in 
his arms, and, for the first time in his life, he rap- 
turously kissed her lips. 

" Fergus, efear," she murmured, as with a gentle 
effort she withdrew herself, " let me home. You 
know enough now. We'll both be happy, whether 
we're with one another or not Good night. 
Don*t forget Eveleen, as I, before God, won't for- 
get you." 
She immediately returned towards her sister, 
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whom she found hammering, with a roond stoiw ^' 
at the heel of her shoe, and exclaiming with ifV^ 
nificant good humour, << why, thin, faix, it wariv^^ 
a stone at all, but a thief of a nail, that was tiMlli 
freedoms wid this nate heel of my own. Fo 
not be angry wid it, Eveleen ?" she enquired wilk' 
much glee. 

Eveleen's mind, however, was in a state of de- 
light too tumultuous to permit her to feel an inte- 
rest in any subject but that which then occupied 
her thoughts. 

<< Nancy, dear, let me alone," she replied, and) 
without noticing the harmless banter of her sister, 
she walked home at a quick pace, and, without 
joining the family, went immediately to bed- 
though, as our readers may be assured, not to 
sleep. Sleep, indeed, pressed lightly on her eye- 
lids that night ; and when slumber at length over- 
came her so far as to induce something like repose, 
it was only by starts. Ever and anon she awoke 
suddenly, and her last interview with Fergus 
flooded her spirit with delight He was again 
before her, again she heard his voice, again she 
whispered the acknowledgment of her love for 
him, and again sleep gently stole away her facul- 
ties, and mingled her waking visions so fitly with 
her dreams, that she knew not the line which 
divided them. 

Fergus, at a rapid pace, sought the new farm. 
His mind, his feeling, and even his very dreams* 
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^re but transcripts of those which we have de- 
Kibed as experienced by Eveleen. It would 
» difficult to find two young beings so perfectly 
^py* They had neither care nor anxiety to 
^eck the simplicity of their enjoyments. Life, 
^ them, had no dark side ; their love no shadow ; 
1 was serene, and sweet, and innocent. 

It is a comfort, and it shows the benevolent 
ind with which God distributes his gifts, to re- 
set that the great ones of the earth cannot mono- 
3lize those enjoyments, which flow from the 
mrces of feeling in a virtuous heart Whatever 
ealth, and fashion, and luxury can give them, 
tey may possess ; but it is certain, that hearts 
icorrupted by wealth, or fashion, or luxury^ in 
n thousand instances, have within themselves 

treasure that blesses their humble condition 
ith a purer and more exalted happiness than the 
chest gifts of fortune can, of themselves, bestow 
1 the great Happiness is not the result of 
lace, or rank, or condition, if the heart be right 
; cannot come from external circumstances — it 
lust, if it come at all, proceed from correct prin- 
iple and pure feeling. 

Nothing, in truth, could advance more delight- 
dly than the loves of Fergus and Eveleen. It 

scarcely necessary to say, that Fergus spent 
LOst of his time at Derrygola. Their affections 
ere now avowed, their mutual friends satisfied, 
ad their hearts full of truth and confidence in 
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each otl^er* Fergus was to exert his indostz 
with a view of having something with whicli 
begin the world, and Eveleen was to work 1 
and early, in order to create a little dower 
herself. This simple theory was immediately 
in practice by both, and as their relations on ( 
side had been candidly made acquainted witl 
they kindly bestowed on them little gifts, bol 
goods and money. 

Two years thus passed, like a pleasant drea 
Fergus and Eveleen. Every day rendered 
still dearer to each other, and brought out 
more amiable trait in their characters. So ] 
liarly sweet and inoffensive was the dispositi 
each, that it was never known they had an ei 
Kind and modest, they won all hearts, and 
their names a proverb for industry and 
tion. 

Fergus was now twenty-one, and E^ 
twenty. In personal appearance they ex 
the young men and maidens of the p 
as much as they did in virtue and 
ness. Each had now gathered a little sto 
furniture and money, which, when joined 
what their friends were willing to afford 
was equal to their moderate wishes. Hi 
therefore, dutifully asked the consent of 
parents, and obtained it, they were married 
the blessings and good wishes of all who 
them. 
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V delightful is the memory of humble vir- 
•we look back this moment into the dim- 
f by-gone years, and imagine that we see 
sek and innocent pair passing through ** the 
squestered vale of life," shrouded in the 
of truth and moral beauty. They now 
D the same grave — for as the old poet well 



" All heads must come 

To the cold tomb ; 

Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in the dust." 

3r was the exquisite beauty of the closing 
t, in these fine moral lines of Shirley, more 
igly verified than in the life and death of 
mble couple. The recollection of them is 
fragrance, and comes upon the mind with 
2lancholy tenderness which is always stirred 
us when we turn our contemplations on the 
y of the just, 
us, immediately after their marriage, took 

farm of a few acres, which he cultivated 
dustry and vigour. Eveleen and he were 
py as they deserved to be: cheerfulness 

their hearth, peace attended them, and 

:ment shed its quiet blessing upon their 

In saying this we have said as much as 

oiseless tenor" of their lives will permit us ; 

iistence was too peaceful to afford materiel 

X 
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for incident of such a nature as to cause nnd 
excitement. 

In this manner they had lived together fi 
eight years ; three children blessed their unio 
and Eveleen, at the time now alluded to, « 
within a few days of her fourth confinement S 
had been, for about a month previous, in a st 
of mind rather depressed. It was the depress! 
however, of a contented heart ; she 'was gra 
than usual, but complacent and cheerful in s 
of low spirits. Her smile was never wantinj 
her husband and children; strangers alone 
served that she appeared to droop. 

One day, about the period in question, Fei 
as usual, came in at forenoon to his dinner, 
turning the corner of his own house, beside ^ 
was the village well, he met a young womaD 
daughter of a neighbour, coming to fill 
pitcher. The girl, as was natural, enquired 
Eveleen*s health ; and Fergus told her, in a , 
lar manner, that if she felt any anxiety or 
subject, she might at least step in and see £v 
herself. The girl immediately left her pi 
beside the well, and entered the house along 
Fergus, whom she bantered in that good hum< 
way peculiar to rustic wit and merriment \ 
due enquiries had been made after Evel 
health by Peggy Dogherty, (for such was 
name,) Fergus, in order to cheer the decl 
spirits of his wife, related some jest or othe 
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Peggy was the subject. Peggy, in return, 
with her usual briskness, and was pressing 
rather successfully, when he observed — 
•n't be so hard upon me, Peggy, you know 
to be my second wife. Eveleen here says 
)in* to lave me a jolly widower." 
3 your second wife I" replied Peggy ; 
a, bad scran to your assurance, but there's 
i' ! Why, you old dhrimmindhoo, I wouldn't 
^ou if there wasn't another man in Ireland ; 
that for your imperance." 
roth, ril have you yet, agra, for all so 
IS you are," said Fergus. 
3II, we'll see," returned Peggy. " Eveleen, 
•n't you bate this man of yours, and not 
be coaxin' the girls, an' his sleeve burnt?" 
een had been sitting among her children, 
im she was in the act of making up little 
, when this bantering took place ; but on 
: the purport of their conversation, she did 
ile as usual ; on the contrary, she looked 
le children and her husband sorrowfully, 
pst into tears. Fergus was immediately at 
;. 

ar Eveleen, what ails you ?" 
pgus, sit down,*' she replied ; " and do you, 
Dogherty, sit down too, and listen to what 
Ding to say." 

^*s mirth was instantly checked, and, with 
)hed countenance, she approached Eveleen. 

z2 
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" My God, Eveleen," she said, " sure yw 
wouldn't be offinded at our joking. The som 
cut the tongue out o' myself, if I have veie 
you." 

Fergus shook his head ; " It's not that, Pegg; 
he replied, " it's not that, at all. I know 
own Eveleen too well to think she'd be displea 
at a mere joke." 

** You do, Fergus, darling,'' replied his \ 
" know me too well for that 1 am not offer 
at anything either of you said ; but listen : I 
that my time in life is finished, and that b( 
another week passes TU be in my grave, 
thought's upon me for the last two months 
although I strove, and still strive, to banish i1 
it overcomes me more and more. When I 
she added, whilst the tears fell fast from her 
" my poor Fergus will miss me ; so will 
darlings," and she pressed a child in each ai 
she spoke, " I know they will. Now, Peggy, 
me, and don't forget my words. When I'm . 
marry Fergus — and it's my wish that Fergu 
marry you. He'll want some one to kee 
family, and I don't know any girl that Pd as 
have over my poor orphans. If you come 
the place, Peggy, remember their mother, aj 
kind to them." 

Before she had concluded, Fergus was in 
at the simple contemplation of an event so 
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^us; he tenderly pressed her hand, and ex- 
Mmed— 

**May God, of his mercy, forbid, Eveleen, 
■Tling, that you should be taken away from me 
id our little ones. It's these low spirits, dear, 
at has overcome you. Rouse yourself, agra, 
i' don't let such thoughts into your head at all." 
" I can't help it, Fergus, dear; but Fll strive 
keep them away since you wish it. If it does 
t happen, well be more thankful to God, and if 
does, let you and Peggy remember my words, 
e'll never get a better husband — shell never get 
good." 

Fergus and Peggy both attempted to rally her 
rits, and in some degree they succeeded, 
rgus sat down to dinner, but his appetite was 
ne; and Peggy Dogherty, after making Eve- 
n smile faintly, despite of her sorrow, went 
me with her pitcher of water. 
On the third day following, Eveleen found her- 
f ill. With an anxiety deepened by the moum- 
prophecy of his wife, Fergus proceeded to 
ng the aid necessary on such occasions, and to 
?patch messengers to his family and hers. 
The solemn confidence in the truth of her own 
^sentiment which Eveleen expressed, had also 
bended its influence to Fergus. He felt none 
the joy which lurks in a father's and husband's 
art, when another link is about to be added to 
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the liviDg chain which binds him to the o\^c 
his youthful love, and the mother of hb cl 
He strove to account for his heaviness of MB' ^-^ 
by a belief in his having caught the despondeMHl'^ ^ 
from his wife, and, perhaps, he accounted forl^^''^^ 
rightly ; but allowing for the contagious effectK 
an impression so melancholy, on a mind that all 
sympathized tenderly with that which felt it, ' 
there was a darkness over his thoughts so dMf ^ 
and palpable that all his anticipations were fall 4^ 
death. The idea of losing his beloved will 
brooded over his heart, and crossed his imagini* 
tion perpetually; so strongly did it grasp him, 
that he felt it first with fear and dread, and, ulti- 
mately, with an agonizing sense of reality. 

When Eveleen's friends had been assembled, 
and the usual aid procured, Fergus sat with a. 
neighbour until the result of her confinement 
should be known. The distance of his friend's 
house from his own was but trifling — ^yet he could 
not rest a moment without going to the door and 
watching for the appearance of a messenger. 

In vain his friend attempted to sustain and en- 
courage him ; Fergus was distressed beyond the 
power of sympathy. He could with difficuHy 
enter into conversation ; and on one or two occa- 
sions his grief utterly overcame him. He wept 
bitterly for some time, recounted the various vir- 
tues of his wife, and appealed to those about him 
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it the loss of such a womaoy eren in ima- 
on, were not calculated to wring her hus- 
s heart. 

.Vs very strange,*' said he, " but I think of 

more this minute, as the fair girl at school, 

» used to cry when I cried, and divide her bread 

h me ; I think of her more as the girl that I 

id to string the flowers for, and put them on 

3 links of her golden hair, than as my present 

ie. I don't know why my heart goes back to 

e early times, but I find it won't stay away from 

lem." 

He had scarcely concluded these words, when 
. hasty knock came to the door, and the round 
ace of his wife's cousin peeped in at the door. 
<^ Is Fergus here ?*' said the girl. 
" For God's sake, what news, Mary ?" he in- 
quired, with a palpitating heart 

** Come home, and kiss your son," replied Mary. 
'^ All*s right Eveleen and the young man's both 
doin' bravely, glory be to God I" 

" Amen I" exclaimed Fergus, fervently, "blessed 
be his holy name for this news I Come, Mary — 
come, good girl, and may the grace of heaven 
gftard you for being the bearer to me of good 
luck and good tidings." 

He then proceeded home, and found, 1o his 
inexpressible delight, that Eveleen and his son 
both promised to do well. His joy was profound, 
though not intemperately expressed* The sha- 
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dows, which had gathered like storm-doiids 
his mind, were instantly dispelled; calmnesS)! 
peace, and confidence, returned to him, 
happiness was complete. 

All Eveleen's firiends, who had been made afrj 
quainted with her apprehensions, now looked back] 
upon them as the vain fears of a woman vhoK 
mind had been weakened by a delicate state d 
health, and the morbid tone of feeling sometimes 
peculiar to females in her condition. The second 
day. however, after her confinement, found her 
strength diminished. She also became more 
feverish, was occasionally incoherent, and re- 
quested, in what was considered to be a calm in- 
terval, to be removed to another bed. Unhappily 
this wish was complied with; another bed tos 
made for her, to which she walked, with only the 
assistance of her nurse. After lying down, she 
desired the child to be brought to her, .and ex- 
pressed a hope of being able to get a little sleep. 
The nurse settled her and the child in bed, and 
saw her close her eyes, as if courting repose. 

It was now near evening, and Fergus returned 
from his daily labour. On entering, he enquired 
tenderly and anxiously after his wife, and was 
told by the nurse that she had got " a brave long 
sleep." 

"Blessed be God for that!" replied the af- 
fectionate husband. ** I was a good deal dis- 
tressed to-day about her ; but, thank God, there's 
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^ aquil to a good sleep for bringing her 

few minutes alter this the child began to 
d the nurse, taking a candle, for it was now 
trent to remove the babe, lest its cries might 
the slumbers of its mother. Fergus was 
to hold the candle for her whilst she did 
both entered the room in which she lay. 
•n't disturb her," said Fergus; "she's in a 
eep. Poor Eveleen, she never was a loud 
jr." 

nurse, in taking the child from her bosom, 
liged gently to raise her arm ; and as she 
the utter lifelessness with which it dropped 
bed-clothes startled her. She turned her 
irfully on Fergus, but he was contemplating 
Id at that moment, and did not notice it 
Oman then put her hand upon £veleen*s 
ind found that it was still : she felt her 
mt there was no throbbing there, 
gus," said she, throwing herself helplessly 
bed, " Fergus, do you see the state she's 

at," said Fergus, catching, for the first 
dreadful apprehension of the truth. " God 
/en I can this be sleep ?" 
ut his hand on his wife's face, and bringing 
lie nearer, examined it more closely ; he 
heart, her pulse; put his ear to her 
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mouth— but, alas, the spoiler had done his Wkfl^ 
in secret — she was dead. 

<' Gone from me I Oh, Eveleen, are you 
for ever V* were the only words he uttered, or 
time to utter. He gazed for a moment 
about him, and fell insensible on the floor. 

The cries of the nurse, and of the affrigMj 
children, soon brought in the neighbours. Thi! 
house became thronged ; the relations of Fergoi 
and his departed wife received the melancholy 
tidings, and we may truly say that when they met 
over the dead body of her in whom their hearts bad 
been centered, their affliction was such as ne 
description could pourtray. 

The sudden shock had paralyzed poor Fergus's 
faculties. His grief was dead, and dull, and 
heavy. Indeed, such was the stupor which op- 
pressed him, that it required on his part an exer- 
tion of mind to comprehend the extent of his loss, 
and the depth of his affliction. 

Sometimes he forgot it altogether, smiled, and 
exclaimed — " Well, well, poor Eveleen ! it's one 
comfort that you never had an enemy ; and who 
can say as much for themselves, Eveleen, dear? 
but you won't lave me and my childhre, agra 
machree ?" 

"God pity him,'* observed his neighbours; 
" there is one other, that was dear to Eveleen's 
heart, and that never had an enemy no more than 
her— that is himself." 
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^eath, however, is stem in exacting the fulfil- 
^nt of his mournful rites. The heart may cling 

the dust of what it loves, but all must be torn 
^tei it ; beauty, love, goodness, and purity, avail 
^thing against the inexorable claims of the grave, 
^rgus saw her laid in that sleep from which 
here is no awaking, until the voice of Him whose 
wmer created us shall restore his children to a 
Jb that will know no ending* 

The sudden stroke which the heart feels on the 
leath of a member of the &mily, is by no means 
he severest. There is one moment of peculiar 
dttemess connected especially with the loss of a 
lusband or a wife. This is not when the body is 
lome away from the scene of its past joys and 
orrows; nor when it is lowered into the dust, 
nd closed up for ever from the eyes that loved it ; 
lut this moment of intense bitterness was expe- 
ienced by Fergus, when, after the funeral, he 
etumed home to his lonely house, and looked 
ipon the orphan children of her whom he had 
oved from childhood, and whose affection shone 
ike a clear, but mournful star, in the earliest 
iavm of his memory. When he saw her clothes, 
he traces of her industry, and her vacant place 
It the hearth, he thought his heart would have 
)urst The desolation of grief was then terrible 
indeed ; for this is the moment when it grapples 
vrith hearts, and sometimes inflicts, in the struggle^ 
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a wound that bleeds in secret, until the moi 
follow those for whom they weep. 

Fergus, however, owed a duty to his child 
and he also remembered the solemn injunctiooK 
his wife. When about six months had passed, 
recovered, in some degree, his former com] 
still it was observed that the original tinge 
melancholy which had always shaded down 
character to quietness and peace, was now daibr) 
than before. The comfort of his children n-' 
quired, in the mean time, that some female shodl ' 
manage his domestic concerns, and he knew d 
none to whom his heart felt less reluctance thia 
the girl whose anticipated union with him had 
been sanctioned by Eveleen. Accordingly, at the 
expiration of twelve months, he proposed for her ; 
the proposal was accepted, and she became his 
wife. 

Alas I now commences the history of his sor- 
rows ; now did his path in life begin to darken. 
For the first month or six weeks the conduct of 
this woman was such as to promise happiness. 
Fergus, however, soon perceived that she was 
likely to become a bad wife, and a heartless step- 
mother to Eveleen's orphans. Ere half a year 
elapsed, she had completely thrown off the mask, 
and stood out a bitter unfeeling termagant, upon 
whom remonstrance and every show of affection 
were lost Her marriage bed was unblessed, 
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3iigh she herself proved a multiplied and many- 
Bped curse to her husband and his children. 
Tei^s was a man too inoffensive and adverse 
strife to subdue such an ungovernable tyrant, 
at he had sufficient firmness to protect his chil- 
ren from her violence. In his presence she per- 
L«ted not to correct them, for she knew by expe- 
ieace that he would not suffer it ; but in his ab- 
«oce she beat them with a severity absolutely mer- 
^ess ; and to such a state of terror had she brought 
die meek creatures, that they dared not complain 
of her cruelty even to their father. The neigh- 
bours were often compelled to interfere, and from 
them did Fergus much oftener receive the history 
oi his wife's brutality towards them, than he did 
from the children themselves. During a period of 
three years their sufferings were beyond belief. 
She compelled them to undertake hardships alto- 
gether above their strength ; she gave them 
scarcely food enough to support life ; their clothing 
was thin and bad, and their condition utterly de- 
plorable. It was now that their father's love for 
the memory of their mother revived in all its 
power. Many a time has he brought them out 
with him of a Sunday evening in summer, and 
seated on a green knoll, with his little melancholy 
group about him, recounted to them the virtues of 
their mother. Touching and mournful was their 
communion; their hearts yearned to the dim 
image which they remembered of her, and thoy 
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all, whibt listening to the history of her g( 
wept bitterly together. Fergus would then^ 
out to them the scenes of their youthful liie,tAr.e 
the spot where they sat commanded a MviewK 
them all ; and he would tell them of their ei^^ 
loves ; on such a green they played together; 
such a copse they had pulled nuts together, 
in such a meadow had he crowned her withfioveiil 
In this way did the poor man attempt to begA 
the sorrows of himself and of his children. lifc] 
had nothing in its present lot from which they coqU 
borrow even a melancholy pleasure ; they there* 
fore were compelled to brood over the recollectiotf 
of the past. Fergus's appearance was now sadly 
changed. Though a young man, care had so 
much anticipated age, that he appeared far older 
than he was. His complexion had become pai^ 
and worn, his body thin and wasted ; and the 
neighbours, who knew the afflictions which he 
bore so meekly, said to each other, " Fergus's 
heart is broke." 

One evening, in the beginning of the fourtl 
year, he returned home and found his childrei 
grievously disfigured by marks of severe punish 
raent. He attempted to reason with his wife, bu 
he only drew down upon himself a torrent of inso 
lent abuse, to which he had neither spirits nor incli 
nation to reply. When bed time arrived, he himsel 
undressed his orphans, and after kissing them, pu 
was them to bed^ ^aiiid blessed them earnestly. H 
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^ked at the cruelty they had on that occasion 
)erienced, and he resolved to put away his wife in 
i course of the following day. He did not himself 
to bed that night until later than usual, and when 
did he found his wicked wife asleep. With a 
udder of disgust he took his place beside her, and 
he was wont, began to think of her whom he had 
it. Occasionally too he thought of his younger 
other, whose marriage was soon to take place ; 
It, as we have said, his beloved Eveleen was 
incipally the subject of his reflections. Sleep, 
»wever, came not to him as usual. He thought 
that he felt feverish and indisposed. Restless 
d pining under his sorrows, he lay awake until 
arly half the night was spent, as he knew, by 
e rising of the moon that shone in, coldly and 
iarly, through the windows. At this moment a 
igular impression became exceedingly strong 
on him ; he imagined that £veleen*s spirit was 
out to present itself to his waking sight The 
3ught, however, was accompanied by no fear : 

the contrary, a sense of gladness, a thousand 
Qcs more vivid than that which is produced by 
B appearance of an absent friend in life, per- 
ded his whole being. Actuated by the belief, 

kept his eyes fixed upon the room door and 
w, whether real or imaginary matters not, the 
.lire of his late wife enter the apartment She 
oceeded across the room to the bed in which her 
phans slept, stooped, and with her former ten- 
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deroess of manner, adjusted the bed-clothes aboot 
them, for they had fallen off, sighed deeply aftfsr 
covering them, and exclaimed, in Irish, with ber 
eyes turned towards him : 

<* Gho wori dhe orth ma pasthia vogh !" 

May God have compassion on you, my deir 
orphans I 

Having uttered these words, she stooped agaio 
and kissed them. 

" Eveleen, life of my heart,." exclaimed Fergus 
^* won't you speak to him that is heart-broken, 
because you are not with him." 

She looked upon him with a smile of melan- 
choly affection, approached his bed, and said, in a 
calm solemn voice : — 

" Fergus dear, I am not angry with you. You 
are heart-broken ; but you will soon be with me. 

She then bent over him, kissed him, and walked 
towards the door. When about to pass out, she 
turned, and, afler again kissing her sleeping 
orphans, exclaimed — 

" Fergus dear, they have troubled me much ; 
for death itself cannot take out of a mother's 
heart the love of her children." 

Having uttered these words, with a meek and 
sorrowful countenance, she disappeared. 

This occurrence decided Fergus on no longer 
permitting his wife to act the tyrant over them. 
The next morning he rose at day-break, and pro- 
ceeded first to Derrygola, and afterwards to bis 
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her^s house. To both families he related what 
considered to be the supernatural appearance 
Eveleen, disclosing, at the same time, the reso- 
tion he had made. The story soon spread, and 
as believed by all who heard it, as well as by 
ergus himself, to be a real apparition — alas I it 
us only the dream of a broken heart 
When Fergus returned home that day, he found 
is children sitting timidly, and in tears, about 
lie embers of a dying iire. He brought them 
bout him, and asked them the cause of their 
rief. The eldest told him that Peggy, the step- 
wther — they never called her by any other 
une — was sick, and that the two younger ones 
ere crying for food. 

** Well, darlings," said he, " there b a better 
Ue before you, I hope ; we must put down a fire 
d get you something to eat You won't be long 
mbled with Peggy. She and I cannot live under 
; same roof — ^I have suffered her to be cruel to 
u too long, may God forgive me for it !" 
Fie then passed, with coldness and disgust on 
brow, to the bed-side of his wife, and found 
'. as far as he could judge, oppressed with a 
.vy sickness. It is unnecessary, in this in- 
ice, to conceal the truth. He did not abso- 
;ly toish for her death, but the prospect of 
Qg ultimately freed from her tyranny, and of 
ing peace once more presiding at his hearth, 
:d him with an involuntary satisfaction which 

Y 
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he could not check. Still she was his ynSe, and so 
far as his most strenuous exertions could go, they 
were devoted to the promotion of her recovery. 
A doctor was brought, and from him they learned 
that her complaint was a dangerous fever, vhidi 
threatened to be fatal in its consequences. The 
doctor^s opinion was, in this case, correct ; she 
became gradually worse, until the fourteenth day, 
when she was called to render an account of her 
remorseless and wicked life. 

There is something awful in passing into the 
house of death, and finding that it is not the 
house of mourning. The associations connected 
with the unwept dead, jar coldly and revoltingly 
on the heart When their remains, surrounded 
by those tender connexions that justify grief, and 
make it sacred, bring no tear, we feel that the 
dark and indistinct images of crime shroud them 
in mystery, which, although we seek not to pene- 
trate it, renders their memory unholy. 

In Fergus's house there was, on this occasion, 
no grief over the dead. His friends and neigh- 
bours had all respected him, and loved his or- 
phans ; there was, therefore, visible, even in their 
looks, a calm subdued sense of relief, as if from 
an affliction that had been at length removed. 
Even his wife's relations felt not sorrow but 
shame ; they wept not for one whose hardness of 
heart, and oppression towards the helpless, they 
detested as much as the friends of either Fergus 
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>r Eveleen. Coldly, and without emotion, she 
iras let down into the grave, amid the indifference 
>f a tearless burial, in the place of interment 
belonging to her own femily, for Fergus would 
3ot suffer her ashes to rest among his kindred 
jlay — ^with Eveleen he resolved to sleep. 

Would that we could close our narrative here, 
but we cannot — for, alas I now comes the struggle 
[)f death with the just man, and the heart of the 
i^irtuous father must soon cease to beat. The 
lever had already taken one victim ; but disease 
knows no distinctions either of morality or rank. 
The high and the low, the good and the evil, are 
equally swept away from the earth by its wide 
and indiscriminating wing. 

Fergus, in a few days, caught the fever which 
had been fatal to his second wife, and although 
ever3rthing was done that care and medical skill 
could do to save him, yet all proved ineffectual. 
He, abo, died on the fourteenth day ; and thus 
was his hearth and his orphan children left utterly 
and fearfully desolate. His funeral, however, was 
not tearless. Heartfelt and profound was the 
grief of all who saw him laid upon the bosom of 
his beloved Eveleen ; " they were lovely in their 
lives, and in death they were not divided." 

But what, alas I is to become of their children ? 
Without father or mother, young, destitute, and 
almost broken-hearted, to whom are they to turn 
in a world so selfish and unfeeling as this is ? 
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Come forward, thou noble young man ! stand 
out proudly upon our canvass, Bartley O'Reilly, 
thou who didst sacrifice thy hearths dearest hope to 
the memory of thy beloved brother and his wife, 
to the care and comfort of their orphans I The 
hand of the mighty wizard has given to immor- 
tality an humble woman for revising to swear a 
lie — for performing a journey to London, in order 
to save a sister's life. There are thousands of 
every class and rank in every country under 
heaven who would do as much ; but where is the 
young man, in the pride of youth and strength, 
already plighted to a fair girl, on whom his heart 
had been long fixed — who, with a heroism that 
ought never to be forgotten, could raise himself 
above his own passions, and, sacrificing his best 
hopes, devote his life to the task of becoming the 
support and protection of his brother s desolate 
children ? 

Bartley O'Reilly, on the day after Fergus's 
interment, called his family about him, and thus 
addressed them : — 

" I was," said he, " as you all know, on the 
point of being married to a girl that I love well, 
when the death of Fergus's wife, and, after that, 
his own, prevented me. What is to become of 
his four orphans, all young, and not able to do 
for themselves ? Must they leave their little farm, 
and be sent away to this one and that one, among 
Eveleen's Mends ^.nd \xs, ^^fliere they will, maybe, 
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)e treated, when our grief ceases, harsher than 
rethink ? My mind is made up. Fergus's and 
Sveleen's orphans will never be scattered upon 
he world, while I have health and strength to 
rork for them. From this day out I give up the 
vorld for their sakes. It will, I know, be a hard 
ask to me to forget Ellen Butler ; but whatever I 
nay suffer myself, I promise, in the sight of God, 
Fergus dear, to become a father to them you have 
eft behind you fatherless. 1*11 never marry. 
This day I leave you all, to take my lot with the 
>oor children. To-morrow I'll go to Ellen, and 
et her and her friends know my intention; I 
lon't think they can blame me — ^but even if they 
lo, there is no help for it. May God desert me, 
f I ever desert my brother's orphans I" 

Humble life I how many beautiful and noble 
irtues spring up unnoticed and unknown in the 
aidst of thee ! What rank of society could pro- 
luce an instance of loftier self-denial, for a more 
ouching purpose, than this self-devotion of Bart- 
ey O'Reilly ? 

The next morning, according as he had said, 
idth a heart composed, yet sensible of what it 
uffered in the sacrifice, he left his father's house 
Q disclose his determination to the girl he loved 
nd to her relations. When about to leave the 
unily hearth, moved by a purpose so pious and 
xalted, he stood a moment and looked upon the 
earful faces which surrounded him. Tk^TiaUfc 
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boy's features worked strongly, but a sense of the 
sacred duty he had undertaken supported him for 
the struggle. 

<* I know/' said he, '* what I am doin' ; but I 
know, too, that Fergus would do as much by me 
an' mine if our states were changed. In the name 
of God I bid you all farewel ; don't be sorry afier 
me ; you know I'll be always near you. Every 
Sunday, please God, I an* the lonely creatures will 
come to see you. God for ever bless you.— 
Farewel, father — kiss me, mother ; — ^but, mother 
dear, there's a parting before me that'll be worse, 
far worse than parting even with you — ay, one 
that will go near to break my heart However, 
I know Ellen, an' if I'm not desaved in her, shell 
be steadfast to the thing that is right, whatever 
she may suffer by it. I'm goin' to see her and 
her friends — from that I'll go an* be a father 

to " here his voice faltered — nay, he sobbed 

aloud — " I'll go an' be a father to the fatherless 
cratures that haven't a hand on this earth but 
mine to protect and support them.'' 

Having uttered these words and hastily pulled 
his hat over his brows, he departed, amidst the 
tears and blessings of his family. 

The farm-houfee of Shawn Butler lay almost in 
a direct line between Hartley's father's and his late 
brother's. It was one of those serene and tranquil 
spots to which a man who becomes sick of 
human viWany , -woxA^ m^ Vi ^^Mvt^ ^jad Corbet the 
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guilty crowds and heartless tamnlts of life. The 
house was plain, neat, and comfortable. Before 
the door stretched a small green, in the middle of 
which was a clear spring-well, overshadowed by a 
single spreading hawthorn. A little below this a 
sweep of meadows spread out, divided by a clear 
stream, on whose banks, during the calm evenings 
of summer, many a harmless pastime took place. 
Behind the house, at about the distance of half a 
mile, lay a small but beautiful lake ; and before it, 
rising gradually from the meadows, the green and 

fertile pastures of F ss. From the door could 

be seen the end of " Philpot's Glen," which, well 
wooded and deep, swept round till it melted away 
into the meadows, pouring at the same time a tribu- 
tary stream into the larger river that ran through 
them. Behind all stood a range of peaked mountains, 
which, as the farm lay facing the east, formed a se- 
micircle around the landscape which they bounded. 

About the hour of twelve o'clock, Bartley, re- 
solved, but sorrowful, reached the farm-stead of 
Shawn Butler. A bend in the road brought him 
within a few perches of the house, ere he saw it ; 
and as it was milking time, the sweet voice of 
Ellen Butler fell upon his ear and heart as she 
sang the old Irish air of Staghan Varragha. A 
turnstyle opened from the road into a paddock 
adjoining the house, in one corner of which the 
cattle that they milked were gathered together. 

Bartley had not arrived thus fat mt]iiO\vl livrlu^ 
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experienced io all its power that blighting of tk 
heart which arose from a consciousness that tlie 
object on which its final cast for happiness hid 
been set, was lost to him for ever. The strugi^ 
in his spirit was indeed as painful as it was sin- 
gular, and altogether unusual in those combina- 
tions of human feeling, which weave our indivi- 
dual interests into those of society in general. In 
his case it was love as a sentimental passion against 
natural affection ; and rarely, indeed, do those 
contingencies of life present themselves in which 
the passion and the affection are arrayed against 
each other. 

Imagination on the one hand, drew in colours 
the most vivid, all those beautiful traits of love 
and quiet happiness which shed so blessed a charm 
over humble life. In the foreground of the pic- 
ture stood Ellen, in the calm serenity of a wife 
and mother, surrounded by their children, moving, 
like Fergus's Eveleen, through the happy sphere 
of those duties that are made sweet to the heart 
by the fulness of affection. He knew Ellen's value, 
her modesty, her virtue, and what was most trying 
of all, her attachment to himself. Nay, more, he 
knew that the wedding day had been appointed, 
and that their marriage would have taken place, 
were it not for the melancholy death of his bro- 
ther and his cruel wife. Ellen already looked 
upon him as her husband, and so did her family ; 
yet now was \ig on \vva ^^^ to blight her hopes 
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crush her affections. He then thought of the 
irer with which hb heart, fresh and unwasted, 
Bd the fair girl who had selected him as the 
Q with whom she preferred to pass through life ; 
remembered all the acknowledgments of attach- 
nt and tenderness that had passed between them; 
1 when, in addition to this, he looked \nto the 
iure, and saw himself like a barren tree, his 
irit sank, from an apprehension that he had un- 
rtaken a task, which he feared was beyond his 
%ngth. On the other hand, domestic affection, 
>Iy and strong, like a good spirit, came to his 
d. He remembered his brother, whose head 
y low — his Eveleen, meek and affectionate, both 
ken away by the mysterious hand of God, from 
e children whom they loved. But their orphans I 
e little helpless brood, left without one single 
iividual on whom they could depend, and in 
ch a world as this I — he pictured them con^^ 
rsing about their hearth, in sorrow and in tears, 
i eldest herself a child, attempting to act the 
ther to the rest — he fancied he saw them as 
shades of evening fell, getting pale with dread — 
saw them asleep in the depth of night, with 
le to tend their wants or their sicknesses — ^who 
i to feed — who was to clothe them ? The pic- 
e altogether overcame him ; his heart melted at 
ir sorrows, and he repeated to himself once 
re — ** No— I will never forsake them — an' may 
d desert me, when I desert my brother's or- 
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pbans!" Strong in this determination, be i^ Am 
proached Ellen and her mother, as theynuUB&*r 
their cows in the comer of the little paddock, ^l^ 

Warm and affectionate was the greeting hen' 
ceived from the whole &mily, especially fromtk^v 
artless and simple hearted Ellen. The compooR 
of his manner, which was sorrowful, did notsiff*!) 
prise them. They knew that grief after suck a 
brother as Fergus, was not likely to pass avtj 
soon. Shawn Butler, when Hartley arrived, had Ic 
been sent for, and in a few minutes he came in from p 
the field, together with his two sons. When tiiey 
were all assembled, Bartley, in a simple but ean- 
est manner, addressed them as follows : — 

*< I think it right to bring you all together, that 
you may hear what I have to say ; and when you 
hear it, you'll be able to feel that it's a hard, hard 
trial to me. Don't think that the heart-broken 
look you see in my face is owing entirely to the 
death of poor Fergus. No. It's owing to an 
intention I've made to give up my own hopes an 
happiness in this world, that I may be a father 
an' a friend to my brother's orphans. What's to 
become of them if I, or some one, doesn't save the 
poor young helpless cratures from destruction, and 
poverty, and the frown of a bad world ? I will 
never marry ; and my heart is breaking while I 
say so, for God, that is hearin' me, knows, 
Shawn Butler, how I loved — how I love, an' ever 
will love — ^owT Aa.\x^\jei\ M.^ lLeart«-my heart! 
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> may God support me — it*s a sore^ sore crush 

[ne!" 

He was here so much overcome by his feelings, 

.t he could not proceed for a time ; and nothing 

t his sobs were heard, for those whom he ad- 

Jssed uttered not a word. At length he went 

=* Yes, it is a sore crush to me to give you up, 
en, but I think that whatever I and you may 
Fer, you're too kind-hearted a girl to blame 

for what I believe, before God, to be right, 

and my duty besides. I am sure God will 
)port you, as I hope and trust that he will give 
?ngth to myself. I have only now to say that 
}ooT Fergus was alive, no earthly thing could 
;vent me from fulfillin' my intention towards 
1, my gra Ellen. But he is not, an' if I don't 
(port his and Eveleen's orphans, they're lost. I 
' then to you all, as I said twice before, may 
d desert me if I don't love, and guard, and 
rk for them, as if they were my own, or as Fer- 
} would do if he was still over them."^ 
There is a dignity in noble and virtuous resolu- 
iis that impresses a sense of their worth upon 

without distinction, who come within reach of 
ir influence. It might have been supposed that 

Butler and his wife would have expressed them- 
ves with warmth, if not with passion, upon a 
^rmination which fell so heavily upon the af- 
tion and prospects of their daAighter* There 
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was something, however, in the short explanatioi 
of Bartley, that awed them, for it exhibited the 
truth, firmness, and virtue of his character. From 
the moment he began to speak, Ellen's eyes wa( 
fixed upon him, and her breath came and wen 
thickly. As he proceeded, her countenanc 
changed, the blood forsook her cheeks, and b 
the time he had concluded, she sat incapable 
speech, and as pale as ashes. This proof of h 
distress did not escape the notice of her famil 
and for a moment brows were bent, and eyes ligl 
ened; but on looking on Bartley, his calmb 
sorrowful countenance once more awed the: 
and repressed what they were about to utter. 

" Ellen," said her eldest brother, " as tl 
strange business touches you nearest, what do y 
say to it ?" 

She looked full upon her brother for more th 
two minutes, and her lips moved, but no sou 
issued from them. 

" Did you hear what I said, Ellen dear ?" 

" Bartley is right — he is doing what is right 
was the reply which the admirable girl gs 
him. 

" He is right," said her father, " an' may G 
give you an' him strength to bear the sorrow t 
it brings upon you both ! Bartley, we part \f 
you in good-will and friendship ; an', what is mc 
we honour you for what you are doin' towards 1 
fatherless an' t\ie >m^To\.^^\ft.^, Q,Vv\\jixe^ he 
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t^ty an' it's a noble act in him that ought never 

be forgotten." 

The eldest son grasped his hand. " Hartley," 
id he, "jGod bless you ; we are, and I hope, ever 
Ul be, friends.*' 

They all shook hands with him, except Ellen, 
ho in fact was not able to extend hers towards 
im. She sat, as before, pale and silent. 

<* Ellen," said he, " I will kiss your lips for the 
Lst time — but tell me once more before I go, that 
ou agree with me in what I'm doin'." 

<^ I don't blame you," she replied, in the same 
Imost inaudible voice, " you have done what is 
ight." 

Bartley pressed the passive girl to his bosom, 
od after kissing her lips with a breaking heart, it 
as observed that a big tear lay upoR her cheek. 
t was not hers, however, for she could not weep, 
[though her mother did bitterly. 

Bartley then once more bade farewell to the 
lutlers, and departed. His feelings for a time 
ere confused and tumultuous, as may naturally 
e supposed, when we consider that he had fore- 
one his otan hopes and his own happiness, as he 
imself said, and that too, on behalf of the young, 
le sorrowful, and the distressed. On reaching his 
rothers house, he found the elder orphans in tears, 
ad the younger, who were ignorant of their 
>ss, at play. This latter circumstance touched 
im most. He assumed, however, a cheerful look. 
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and told the lonely little brood that he was 
come to live with them and protect them. 

*< You shall never want, my poor darlio 
said he, ^' while I^m able to work and support } 
I have given up the world for your sakes. Ni[ 
and day I'll be along with you — ^we'U get a steac 
kind servant-woman to look to you, and 1 ho| 
that we'll all be yet happy." 

Noble youth I for he was but a youth— ho« 
many of the great and wealthy rot under the 
lying inscriptions of their marble monuments, 
whilst thy only record of virtue, before which, 
however, grandeur may shrink, is from the feeble 
pen of one who is humbler than thyself. 

We have nothing more to add. With a 
heroism which even affection could not shake, 
he carried his resolution into effect, saw the 
girl whom he deeply loved become the wife of 
another, but never for a moment regretted the 
high-minded course he had taken. As might be 
expected, his brother's children soon transferred 
their affections to himself; he wrought for them, 
he educated them, reared them up virtuously and 
industriously, and at this very moment is an ho- 
noured man^ living among them as a father. 



LACHLIN MURRAY, 



AND THE BLESSED CANDLE. 



Lachlin Murray was a native of the North of 
Ireland, the son of good Catholic parents ; and 
^hen I say good, I really mean it in the best 
Sense. They were, like many poor Catholics, 
ignorant, scrupulously honest, sincerely devout, 
according to their knowledge, and brimful of 
aimplicity and the choicest superstition. It is 
true, they believed, as in duty bound, that all' 
Protestants, alter death, were gifted with a prodi- 
gious *^ alacrity at sinking :" yet the poor souls 
were kind, and affectionate, and gratefully at- 
tached, to such Protestants as the^ affairs of this 
wicked world had brought them into intercourse 
with. 

Lachlin's father was a linen-weaver and de- 
votee; and Lachlin himself, having been also 
bred to weaving and devotion, inherited all his 
father's ignorance and simplicity of character. 
Now, as was his father, so was his mother also— 
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she held the same opinions — attended her duty, 
fasted on the same days — repeated the same 
prayers — and, in fact, copied the husband even to 
his failings. They lived in peace and ignorance, 
therefore, and were happy. When young Lachlin 
grew up, the father bought another loom for 
him; and, from ^'spooling and 'winding quills,** 
he was elevated to a seat behind the sleys — ^in 
other words, he was taught to weave, and soon 
was able to finish off his *' three dressins a day," 
even sooner than his father. 

Now, weaving, like all other occupations in 
which the hands are employed, and the mind idle, 
is necessarily a speculative one. Though neither 
the father nor the son could read, yet they could 
converse, and meditate, and comment upon what 
they had heard. It would, indeed, be difficult to 
puzzle them upon the history of any wonder or 
legend connected with their own religion, parti- 
cularly of such as occurred in Ireland. Not a 
miracle performed by any blessed priest resident 
in their own diocese for the last century, but they 
could relate, <<with considerable additions and 
improvements," as is said of the fifth or sixth 
edition of a popular work. Never, indeed, was 
there any thing more remarkable than the capa- 
citj' of this simple pair for swallowing down the 
undeniable and miraculous proofs of the wonders 
which, in their simple opinion, clinched, beyond 
doubt; the apostolicity of these moisture-loying 
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Ttliies, called Blessed Priests. Their fiuth in 
them waa truly most exemplary, and worthy of 
the enlightened advantages which the exercise of 
th^ power haa conferred on society. 

Id this manner they lived, beguiling .time by a 
repetition of their traditionary lore, until old 
Lachlin died, and, as his eon dreamed, was, ac- 
cordipg to the ecapular — which they had both by 
heart — released, on the first Saturday after his 
death, from the pains of purgatory, through the 
intercession of the blessed Virgin, and half a 
guioea paid to Father Moylan for saying masses 
lor his soul. Of the truth of this, there coald be 
no doubt, seeing that young Lachlin dreamt it; 
tad it was well known, both to his mother and 
himself, that no man's dreams were ever more 
authentic. The blessed Virgin and his departed 
fioher had both told him the fact on the very night 
of the day on which he paid the money to the 
priest ; and none but a heretic, or, what is nearly 
u bad, an inlidel, could doubt it Now, the soli- 
tude produced in the heart, but principally the 
racancy left in the legendary department of 
young Lachlin's imagination, by the death of his 
lather, made him more gloomy : he saw, by bis 
dream, that the faith of the former in these 
blessed miracles had served him in the other 
world, and he was, accordingly, determined to 
double his own in this species of devotion- 
Prayers, therefore, were doubled, trebled, qua- 
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dnipled ; but it so happened, that in proportion h 
these increased, the weaving and industry ks^ 
sened. This continued, and, in the course oft 
few years, Lachlin found himself without a loom 
at all, and. in a most excellent capacity for bong 
devout, having nothing else to do. Rent, hot- 
ever, must be paid; and even the devoutest saiii 
• requires something of what the wicked and m- 
godly call food. Young Lachlin considered tbese 
embarrassments as temptations proceeding fron 
the devil ; and, in order to overcome them, re- 
doubled his zeal in devotion, and trusted to God 
for some miraculous method of extricating him- 
self out of them. He had heard of a devotee, 
named Kelly, who gave lill he had to the poor, 
and neglected all kinds of work and industry, 
until he found himself literally without a break- 
fast for his family. In this crisis, he was com- 
pelled to shake up the bottoms of those meal 
barrels which his charity had emptied to satisfy 
the distresses of his fellow-creatures, in order that 
he might scrape together as much as would make 
one scanty breakfast ; but on approaching them, 
what was his astonishment to find every barrel 
full to the brim ; and what was best of all, let 
him take whatsoever quantity he might out of 
them, this blessed plenitude was still undimi- 
nished. 

Lachlin, however, had been enabled, by the 
mere dint oi deNo\\o\i> tA see the bottom of his 
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m meal barrel — a prospect which, in conse- 
lence of a dream he had, gave him a peculiar 
igree of satisfaction. The fact was, that, for the 
Bt month, he had Kelly's miracle snugly in his 
^e ; and, inasmuch as that person had accom- 
ished the replenishing of the empty barrels in 
^o or three dreams, equally authentic as those in 
bich his father and the blessed Virgin had in- 
rmed him of the release of the former from 
irgatory, he felt determined to pray rather than 
9rk, convinced in his soul, that when the cri* 
sal moment of hunger and faith might arrive, he 
id nothing more to do than kneel down, and, 
r a tough persevering prayer, fill it with as 
kmI oatmeal as ever was ground in any mill on 
i*th. 

At length the happy morning arrived, and he 
id the satisfaction of seeing, and feeling also, 
at so far as fasting went, he had a most excel- 
Dt opportunity of " making his soul." Accord- 
gly, he desired his mother to put down the pot, 
tntaining as much water as would make them both 
most satisfactory breakfast of stirabout, shrewdly 
mfident that it would soon be thickened with 
eal, quite as substantial and miraculous as 
elly's. The pot was, therefore, put down, 
achlin ^' went to his knees,'* and commenced a 
ost meal-seeking rosary to the blessed Vir- 
n. Fervently did he pray for some time — 

z2 
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and what was best of all, his appetite 'increase 
with his zeal — ^ontil he thought there ought to b 
in all reason, at least a hundred weight of meal: 
the barrel. At length, he thought it time to i 
quire : " Mother, darling," said he, " will you thi 
the barrel ? there ought to be a decent cast in 
by this — ^I have prayed, tooth an' nail, for the la 
half hour — how does it stand, jewel ?" 

" Why, blessed be her name, Lachlin, avou 
neen, bad scran to the dust's to be had for love ( 
money ; not as much as would make gruel fc 
a mouse in a conswimption — an' the pot's boilii 
up cleverly— who did you pray to, Lachlii 
a-lannah ?" 

" To the blessed Virgin, in coorse, mother— ii 
there never a dust at all at all ?" 

" To be sure, darlin', isn't here the bottonif 
clear an* clane before me — but no male, Lachlin— 
an' the pot, as I sed, goin' mad — Lachlin, a hagur, 
as SHE has failed you this bout, hadn't you betther 
tbry St Paidhrick ?" 

He sighed, and cast a melancholy glance at the 
pot, and commenced once more with renewed 
vigour. A second rosary was offered up, toge- 
ther with two or three ornamental prayers, which 
he added to make it more effectual and complete. 
When these were concluded, he called upon the 
mother a second time : 

" Mother, will you give the smallest taste of t 



peep into llie barrel?** The mxAar fxnqiiied. 
^'WeQ, mother — well? Is Ifere aay l^mg bendes 
the bottom ?** 

<< FuU it is, Laehlim oi: ^ 

<'£hl fbn-I kiiow*d it-^oiiua inimh!--l 
knoVd it — I know^d whin I threw in the last three 
prayersy as a dkmrak,* that Fd get iL^ 

** — Asyj T^icJilin, aTOnmeea, 'ti§ foil of empti- 
Qess 4t is— dane an' dear is Ihe bottom of it 
before my eyes boe, widioat as nudi as yoa*d 
blow off a sixpence <m iL** 

Poor Lachlin Mt doubly disappointed at this 
intelligence ; bat he had only tried his e xp e rim ent 
:wice9 and the third time he knew was the duurm. 
il^ith fresh confidence, therefore, and an in- 
creasing appetite, he b^;an the third rosary, and 
lot only << threw in** four or five extra prayers, 
mt requested his mother to join him in an Irish 
lymn, the first verse and burden of which is the 
loxology translated into that language, and what 
ras most singular, it went to the tune of Paudeen 
yRafferty. The opening verse ran thus — 

Glorha .Yeah, glorha Yeah, g^rlia Yeah dheelish ! 
dorba n* Airh, glorha Mack, g^orfaa n' Spiridh Neey ! 

Now, let not our fastidious readers become in- 
Tedulous here, for we can assure them that we 

* A dhurah is an additional quantity thrown in at the 
urahase of potatoes, meal, hay, &c. to carry luck with it, 
nd to make certain that the measure is complete. 
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have frequently heard this hymn 8UDg> and alwtji 
to the tune above-mentioned ; nor, perhaps, m 
the simple prayer, if the heart was right, the lea 
efficacious on that account. It is well knoim 
that John Wesley, a pious and learned man, 
rescued many of those tunes from the devil ; and 
in Methodist congregations in the country, com- 
binations quite as startling might be frequently 
heard — witness the " Deserter," " Molly Astore," 
and several others equally beautiful, which have 
been joined to sacred words. For our own parts, 
with due deference to the taste of both Lachlin 
Murray and John Wesley, we think such an anion 
of the profane and sacred would be apt very 
much to neutralize our own devotion, and to pro- 
duce associations not much in accordance with 
the worship of God. 

When Lachlin and his mother had finished the 
hymn, and, consequently, the rosary, with consi- 
derable agitation, and, truth to tell, an awful fore- 
boding of empty barrels, he requested her to look 
for the third and last time. 

'' Not a thimblefuU, Lachlin — not a taste— but 
full and plinty of the bottom, as before. There's 
nothin' now for it but St. Paidhrick — so, avour- 
neen, in the name of the whole coUindher,* start 
fresh, an' thry himself." 

"Why, upon second thoughts, mother, TH 
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perer heed the same Saint Paidhrick ; I tried him 
for the rint t* other day, an' wasn't a cronha bawn 
the betther for him." 

It is unnecessary to detail the result of this 
attempt at the miraculous ; let it be sufficient for 
our readers to know, that, from whatsoever cause 
it proceeded, poor Lachlin rang changes upon 
mch saints of the calendar as he was acquainted 
with, except St Patrick alone. The truth is, 
therefore, that, though fond of fasting and pe- 
nance, he fasted this day with a worse grace than 
usual — upon a dish of meal, borrowed from a kind 
and obliging neighbour. In a month afterwards, 
Lachlin, from a sense of humble and praise^ 
worthy tenderness to his mother, was obliged to 
accept a place as journeyman weaver with an 
uncle of his in the county of M He had 

no other means of supporting her ; and, to do the 
innocent young man justice, he would have un- 
dertaken any hardship sooner than see her without 
food. In this place he had remained, praying and 
weaving for some years, keeping his mother in 
her little cottage by his earnings, and happy that 
he was enabled, in this manner, to repay the good 
creature for her former kindness to him, her only 
child. He usually called down to see her once a 
month, and brought her the greater part of what, 
in the mean time, he had earned. The distance 
between his uncle's and his mother's — ^by the 
shortest cut, which was across a swee^ o^ mo^wr 
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tains — ^was about eight miles; bat by the moR 
circuitous path of the common road, it was mon 
than double that. 

It was just a month before Christmas that 
Lachlin went one Saturday evening to see hii 
mother, and great was his sorrow to find her in a 
sickly state. The affectionate young man shed 
many tears over her, and promised to call to see 
her once a fortnight, instead of once a month, as 
he had usually done. The mother kissed and 
blessed him a^ parting, and gave him a small 
piece of blessed candle to keep about him. 

<< You know, Lachlin," said she, ^* that there*8 
many an ugly loch between this an' that, an* if 
goodness hasn't sed it, ye might walk into some 
o' them these dark nights — take this, an' nothing, 
either good or bad, can hurt or harm you." 

" Well, mother, dear," said Lachlin, " if I'm 
spared, I'll be with you next Satburday fort- 
night ; an', in the mean time, I'll put this blessed 
candle in my waistcoat pocket, to prevint acci- 
dints." 

The Saturday night fortnight after that was a 
clear moonlight night — soft, and without ftost 
The house in which Lachlin sat at his web was 
a " weaving shop^". detached, like any other out- 
house, from that 09 which his employer resided. 
Although the shop contained six looms, yet, in con- 
sequence of a slackness in business, his uncle had 
within the \a&t ^oxtiu^X. ^%m\^'9>&^^\s.v& other |our- 
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, except Lacblin, whom he kept becauM 
s Us nephew, and knew that his Gick mother 
td DO means of existence, except what was de- 
ped from the industry of her son. Laehlin had 
irer before tliat night crossed the mountains in 
9 way home — for the best reason possible, because 
I was the greatest coward of ghosts in existence ; 
it then his superstition in another sense was 
oally Etroug : he was going to help his sick mo- 
er, and besides, he had in the right pocket of his 
ostcoat a blessed candle, which he knew would 
ep him safe from the lakes that are so thickly 
Lttercd through these mountains. It is true, in- 
ed, he had not yet become a Scapularian, a cir- 
mstance which he this night bitterly regretted; 
.t he made a determination to invest himself with 
it blessed order on the first possible opportu- 
ly. Still, however, his mind was full of vague 
d undefined terror, which was dreadfully height- 
ed by a singular appearance that startled him 
en in his work-shop. He had been in the act 
throwing back the sleys for a new " dressing" 
Monday morning, when, casting his eye towards 
E window of his " shop," he saw a spectral face 
)kiiig in at him, with a deadly and corpse-like 
pression, such as he had nejer seen before on 
y person possessing life. A cold fear shot 
rough his nerves, and he almost shrieked out In 
Vight: but remembering that, in making the pro- 
ae of visiting Jiis poor mother on this pattiwilat 
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night, he had said <<with the help of God,"k 
began to get iresh courage, and to suspect thattk 
appearance in question might be that of the devil, 
who wished to prevent him from keeping so sacfed 
a promise to his sick parent He accordingly kndt 
down, prayed, and, after recommending himsdf 
to the protection of the blessed Virgin, set out oi 
his pious' journey. It is true, he was then in aa 
inhabited country, where fear of spectral appea^ 
ances could not be very strong ; but on taking t 
hazle stick in bis hand, and advancing into the 
dark waste of desolate mountains, he found his 
fears increase with alarming strength, and that 
sense of security, arising from the vicinity of hu- 
man habitations, became dreadfully dimhiished. 
The mountains over which he went run in longi- 
tudinal ridges between two counties, so that a 
journey across them is made by climbing one hill 
and descending another. Their ridges swell up 
to a considerable, and in some places to a painful 
and uncommon height. To pass them, even in 
day -light, is really a lonely and disheartening task ; 
but to attempt it after twilight is exceedingly 
dangerous* 

The task of the day had prevented Lachlin from 
undertaking his joamey sooner than eleven o'clock 
at night. Perhaps he had not gone more than a 
mile when it was deep midnight ; and to a person 
like him, whose imagination, on the topic of ap- 
paritions and sxr^eTTi'aiX.wt^ ^^^^^ar^^s^K.^^^ ^os so 
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cultivated, it need scarcely be added, that this 
Aey, at such an hour, was strange and some- 
!; fearfuL In his case, no earthly consider- 
I could have induced him to tread the path 
re him, were it not that one species of super- 
)n cancelled another. His dread of ghosts^ 
instance, was overcome by his confidence in 
boly candle given him by his mother, and in a 
lin prayer against evil-spirits, that had been 
ht him by bis father. His mind, therefore, 
in a perpetual conflict, as the two principles 
uperstitious fear and superstitious confidence 
ggled for mastery over him. So long as he 
near a human habitation, hb courage was of 
first quality — if we make some slight abate- 
its for an occasional misgiving or so, a gentle 
idation, or a gradual elevation of a stout, heavy 
by the stiff upstanding of his hair, bristling 
he appearance of some spectral ragweed, or 
T rock, throwing its shadow to an uncon- 
nable distance across the moor. His courage, 
ict, was, << gentle reader,*' perhaps such as your 
. would have been, had you found yourself in 
situation, without a blessed candle in your 
itcoat pocket, or a prayer against evil spirits 
our head, viz. it was cowardice in disguise-— a 
;ies of valour which does not press companion- 
» on a man at all times and occasions, but ge- 
)usly leaves him in some critical moment, as 
world and a man's friends areai^tXAdio^vi.* 
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actly when*ftien(iship would be serviceable. Suck 
was Lachlin*s courage on that night. No soona 
did the top of a mountain-ashy nodding its headil 
him, he thought, in the midnight breeze, appeir 
in the shortened distance as a thing to be dreaded, 
than said courage took flight, until the folly i 
his apprehension, and the absence of danger fully 
satisfied him that there was no enemy at handi 
when it instantly returned to him with a most 
heroic confidence, full of friendship and professioi^ 
like the aforesaid world and a man's friends, ready 
and willing to stand by him, until put once more 
to flight by the next opportunity of being ser- 
viceable. 

There is something in the vaster solitudes of na- 
ture which inspires even the most cultivated and 
philosophical minds with a pleasing dread, espe- 
cially when what would at other times produce 
only terror, is softened down, by a consciousness 
of personal security, to an awful sense of the great- 
ness, or grandeur, or novelty of what is about 
them. In crowded cities, or in busy life, the soul 
is distracted by a multiplicity of objects, on which 
its strength is wasted, or narrowed into the exer- 
cise of a single faculty, as it were upon a single 
object. It is diffused over too much, and its capa- 
city for deep contemplation proportionably less- 
ened ; but in the silence of the mountain solitude, 
in the bosom of the gloomy forest, or on the brow 
of the far and TCi^ii^-^Qi\»i^\i% ^^^'ds^^ ^here the 
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EjT piled rocks irown into the darkened sky— 
i every thing in short is grand, and mighty, 
And fearful, and magnificent about us, the scattered 
Acuities of the spirit are collected into one burst 
of enjoyment — intense, sublime, glorious. Here 
reflection is disencumbered from the low pursuits 
of life, to contemplate with greater power : ima- 
gination is free and strong, to esalt and throw her 
thick-coming and shadowy beauties around her ; 
Bud the soul, purified and expanded, yearns to burst 
her tenement of clay, and rise upon airy wings to 
mingle with the grandeur and power of the Al- 
mighty. This U in truth what constitutes our 
perception of the sublime, which never can exist 
without a strong sense of what is called natural 
religion ; for there is nothing good or beautiful in 
creation which the spirit of man does not desire 
to associate with God. 

On the other hand, good reader, take an ignorant 
country peasant, stocked with superstition in all ila 
grades and aspects ; one, whose head, like an old 
iiaunted abbey, is full of saints and saintessea, 
cofiins and cross-bones, spectres and deaths'- heads, 
ghosts of neglected rosaries wanting to be re- 
peated, and souls of omitted hymns streaming in 
midnight melody to airs of most Christian sorrow 
and lamentation — spirits of jolly friars compelled 
to drink the contrite tears of their friends, as pu- 
nishment for having indulged in more cheerful li- 
quor — souls of holy vestals flitting about in whit« 
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garments and bitter lamentation, until the snpep 
erogation of their own descendants to the sixtk or 
seventh generation, can be entered as a set-off 
against their transgressions — one, whose head) I 
say, is full of wraiths, fetches, banshees, and detd- 
lights^headless horses and black hearses — take 
■such a man, convey him in your imagination — the 
cheapest mode of conveyance yet known — to the 
brow of the first deep glen you meet on enter- 
ing the mountains we are speaking of^ the hour a 
little after midnight, and despite of all I have sud 
about the sublimity of solitude, depend upon it, if 
guided by his definition of it, you will never leave 
civilized society during your life — after dusk. 

WhenLachlin found himself in that spot, andsaw 
the impervious gloom which covered the depth of 
the valley, he paused, and felt his right waistcoat 
pocket, to be certain that the light of faith was in 
it. The night was still as death, and the moon 
sailed placidly, like a ship in a gentle breeze, along 
the blue ocean of the firmament There had been 
a few fleecy clouds visible when he left his uncle's ; 
but a sensation, half of terror, half of encourage- 
ment, struck him, when, upon a more particular 
inspection of the sky, he found they had disap- 
peared. It is true, he knew there was something 
mysterious in this — it was not for nothing it hap- 
pened — but it might be as well for his good as for 
his evil, and he did not feel very uneasy. After 
another pause, m vfMeh uot a single sound broke 
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die silence of death around him, he drew his 
breath thickly, and taking out his beads, * com- 
■enced a rosary, and proceeded into the valley, 
' which at this hour almost resembled that of the 
ihadow of death. 

On entering it, he found that he could adrance 
a few perches down its rugged sides, by the light 
of the moon; for the shadow of the opposite 
mountain, which threw itself across the glen, did 
not reach to its upper brow. When he found 
liimself in the palpable darkness, his progress, 
though down hill, was exceedingly slow — still he 
advanced, occasionally getting a soft fall over 
a hillock or a shrub, by which he was tumbled 
some yards upon his journey. The hazel staff, 
however, was exceedingly useful to him ; for by 
it he was enabled to probe his way, and often to 
escape the round grey rocks which protruded out 
of the heath, or a sudden break or mound, as 
they unexpectedly rose or sunk before him. In 
this manner he struggled on, until he came to a 
slope, which appeared to shelve across the bottom 
of the valley ; he now fancied his feet upon firm 
meadow-like land — for in these glens, the green 
spots are exceedingly beautiful— he became, of 
coarse, more confident, and was proceeding at a 
brisk pace, when he instantly found himself, with- 
out notice or preparation, grappling with some 
being, possessed of neither shape nor figure, and 
more resembling a pack of wool than any thing 
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else within the range of visible forms. In a no- 
ment he was borne away, amidst a clatter of imft' 
merable feet, how for, he could not say, nor rigUf 
remember, but it could not have been &r;for 
in a short time he was plunged into water, aloDg 
with the horrible being which had dragged luBi 
evidently, to an uneartkfy grave. 

The whole diabolical design was executed in 
the most masterly manner ; nothing could be moie 
rapid, nor exceed the tact with which he nu 
lodged head-foremost in the treacherous element 
, There is something awfiil in being taken in this 
manner by a devilish coup^-mainy just when onei 
confidence is beginning to return after a previous 
fit of terror. It is base either in man or devil to 
depart so grossly from the legitimate modes of 
injury, and beset a man thus in the dark ; but as 
it is the practice of both men and devils to thb 
day, and will be so while the world lasts, our safest 
course is — to proceed with the story. 

Poor Lachlin struggled hard for life — as who 
would not ? but unfortunately, so sudden was the 
assault, that both the hazel stick and padereens 
were gone, nor did even sufficient presence of 
mind to repeat his prayer against evil spirits, re- 
main with him. The alternate plunges of himself 
and the awful being with whom he contended 
were despite — sometimes he was undermost and 
as often l^ermost — he shrieked, and the being 
also emittcid thicks close^ guttural sounds, with a 
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^^ost horrible and rapid utterance. He was now 
Evidently near the crisis of his fate^ when he 
bought of the blessed candle^ which he knew had 
E^ower to protect him against both fire and water^ 
^Jid took courage. He next thought of the 
t>niyer, and began to repeat it aloud, when putting 
^p his hands in a tug with this cruel monster, he 
csaught, horresco referens^ a pair of horns I thick, 
Mrong, and bent backwards into a most mon- 
strous curve, and presently a cloven foot came 
«gainst him, in the act of carrying out his enemy 
^th a spring upon the gravel which sloped along 
the edge of this dark and deadly gulph. Nor was 
this all ; he could hear the pattering of his feet, 
in a manner that seemed to make the ground 
shake, and the noise of the water whizzing out 
of him, as he dashed off from the influence of the 
prayer. "Glorha Wurral" exclaimed Lachlin, 
** what's this I why if the wather hasn't sunk down 
to about two feet, although I might safely take my 
oath, any way, that it was ten or twelve feet deep 
at the very laste — until the dirty baste (God 'twixt 
us an' harm,) left it ; an' but the smell of the tar 
is strong behind him yet, the thief!" 

This conquest over the devil, whom he knew to 
be such by his hoofs and horns, gave him that des- 
perate courage to which timid men are subject 
in moments of unavoidable danger, and for some 
time afterwards. He found that he had come 
off only with a complete drenching, «.\id ^^<& 
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thankfbl that no bodily injary befel him. Bei|p 
now in a state of excitement, be lost no times 
climbing the bill that sloped up from the oiktU 
side of the glen : this indeed was a task of mA^i 
difficulty ; for the ascent was not gradual, 
owing to its rocks and gorges, not a whit less pie> 
pipitous than that which he had just descendel 
Having accomplished this, and gained the mout* 
tain-ridge, his situation was singular, and tie 
'pffOiqpect about him sul^ciently dim to teem witk 
Ibnns the most wild and vbionary. His struggle 
up it was certainly a toilsome one, and^ joined with 
his mysterious adventure in the valley, exhausted 
him so much, that he sat down upon a hillock 
to recruit his strength, ere he advanced. The 
night was still cloudless, but so warm and soft, 
notwithstanding the season, that a grey thick mist 
rose out of the earth, and gave to its darkness a 
hue far different from reality. The spot on which 
he rested was a hard table of rock, merely co- 
vered with short heather. To his right there shot 
up a dark peak, composed of stupendous masses 
of the same description, appearing as if they had 
been piled upon each other by the hand of some 
Titan, eager to penetrate the sky, which it seemed 
to pierce. In winter it was usually covered with 
the clouds that rolled darkly over it, and was in 
all seasons browsed upon only by goats, who 
clipped the froghan* shrubs and stunted bushes 



^%t grew between tbe cle&E cf lis cnics. Chi tiie 
'^>eseDt oocMaan the donck hizng iLJcUv and 
^^^Kvily upon it. almost to tibe base : £xim iriucii 
^^etched away, in the direeDos of Lachlis*§ jour- 
^^j, a high thin rocky ridge, almcifit perpeodicnlar 
^^ each side, which exxeiided about three miles 
^X>m the hoge peak in question into a dark glen. 
^leomparably larger than tiksi he had already 
^^assed. In such a chasm liiis craggy tongue 
dnded with precipitous abrnptneafi, thus giving 
Something indescribably wild, pietnresqne and 
Knjrsterious to scenery in itself unusually rude and 



To the left, the table whereon he sat, sank away 
and roae up again in a gentle curve, from the ex- 
treme line of which a broken slope fiuang an over- 
hai^ng range of beetling cliffs, fell down into 
another exceedingly picturesque vale — dark, and 
of unusual length. Parts of this, covered with 
thorn and wild wood, and interspersed with spots 
of vivid green, were very fine indeed, combining 
at once both the grand and the beautiful. Behind 
him was the glen he had passed, striking round the 
base of the dark, mist-capped peak to his right ; and 
before him lay, hard and unbroken by hill ranges, 
a long gloomy tract, that brought him from these 
frowning precipices to that part of the intervening 
journey where the mountains fell away into tliose 
soft and graceful undulations which characteriztt 
them near the cultivated country, "^o^ \.Vi\%\a\ 
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the open day could not be contemplated witbodi 
something bordering on awe, arising natunAj 
enough from a view of the gigantic rifts by wluck 
nature, in a moment of wrathful gloom, or " moBfr 
tain mirth," had piled together such dreadful ^ 
nery. What, however, must not our spirit-fearinj 
traveller have felt at the hour of two o'clock il 
night (I speak of the natural divisions of night 
and day) in these lonely recesses ? The mooa, 
as I said, was up — her light mellow, but not 
bright — he sat beneath a gloomy peak, around 
which the hoary mists clung heavily. On ooe 
side of it, where the moonbeams fell, they were 
lit into pale and visionary outlines ; on the sha- 
dowy side, inaccessible to the light, there was a 
thick but visible obscurity, sufficient to discover, 
but not to conceal, those indistinct images d 
terror which a diseased imagination, fresh from a 
spectral conflict, might body forth. To the left 
the view was worthy at once of midnight and the 
solitude, and the unfortunate spectator of both. 
The glen on that side was filled with a darkness 
which no beam of the moon, from its situation, 
could penetrate — it appeared like chaos, cold and 
palpable, such as might have been trodden upon. 
The vagueness of its gloom to such an imagioa- 
tion as dwelt on it, was terrible- Even upon the 
least obscure surface of the prospect (I can use 
.no other term,) the light was faint and ujaprece- 
dentedVy gW&Wy* '^n^t^ Ock\'^^\i — ^I know not 
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c^^ £ir anfoitmuite Lachlin's fimcr ma j hare been 
^acemed in this — appeared to poesesi a shape of 
c^jnething haying life, hot altogether of the sa- 
'^matural kind. A mystery that mingled his piti- 
•^le and unhappy soul with the congenial horrors 
•lout him, seemed to wrap erery thing in ideal 
LUd dream-like uncertainty. Sometimes, indeed, 
1.6 thought it, and oftener wished to find it, a 
Iream ; but in vain — there he found himself^ de- 
spite of many firuitless efforts at attempting to 
iwake and prove it all a fiction. Miserable wight ! 
to sit, surrounded on all sides by a shadowy and 
unsubstantial-looking scene of horror, in which, 
even if a spirit appeared, there was a sufficient 
temptation for him to do so, if only for the pur- 
pose of keeping up the character of the place ! 
Nothing of this, it is true, was lost upon Lachlin. 
He himself had been not only ^^ scanning it in his 
mind's eye," but calculating upon the advantages 
of his late victory. Pitiable indeed was his state ; 
for on striking a close balance, he found himself, 
like many conquerors of old, dreadfully a loser. 
There, I say, he sate — sensible of all the con- 
fused horrors about him without either his beads, 
his hazle staff, or — his blessed candle; for the 
fact was, that on a close search, he found he had 
forgotten to change his waistcoat, and that what 
he believed to be the holy candle, was only a 
half-penny worth of profane tobacco 1 1 I This 
dreadful reality he discovered while resting him- 
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self on the hillock ; but what could he do ? to re- 
encounter his old friend, the devil, in the same 
glen, was neither in his courage nor his philosophy. 
In the name of all the saints then, he would push 
on and endeavour to clear the mountains for the 
sake of his sick mother. Accordingly he ad- 
vanced, and for the next two miles experienced 
no obstruction. It were well he had thus con- 
cluded his journey I But truth must be told. 

He had proceeded a few miles in a state of 
stupid terror, conceivable only by those who could 
be in his situation ; the cold perspiration trickled 
in large drops from his forehead, and his hat rose 
on his bewildered head at every prominent form 
that met his eye ; and to work up his misery to 
the most dreadful pitch, he found that he had gone 
out of his way. The first object which confirmed 
him in this, was the appearance of Loughma- 
call, which, as the phrase went, no man ever passed 
alone at night without "seein' somethin*." Of this 
mysterious lake it had been reported, that more 
men were drowned in it than in all the lakes of 
the country besides. Whenever it happened that 
a man disappeared in these mountains, the firit 
thing done was to examine Loughmacall, and there 
his hat was sure to be got, floating upon its &tai 
waters, and his body at the bottom somewhere 
near his hat. Yet none could tell in what manner 
these persons had been lost though to be sure the 
coroner's ^ury usvx^W^ « ^c^wwd them drowned." 
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, when he discovered this dreadful lake, 
V on the side of a dark hill which sloped down 
>diately into it. Here he stood, determined 
D farther in that direction ; just then 
teard a deep, hollow booming, like the rushing 
|L distant storm. The hoarse, astounding roar 
■ overwhelming, and as it proceeded he thought 
1 the lake, he looked down, and perceived it 
red with clouds, and darkness, and storm, 
I heard diatinctly the furious weltering of its 
9, as if attempting to break over their banks ; 
Bst the whole night-scene about him, the lake 
s calm as death. He would have in- 
Uly flown, but found himself charmed to the 
r ratlier under the inSucnce of some super^ 
r that began to draw him down to- 
',e. He then attempted to take his 
toff it; he found that he could not. In an 
iDt the clouds formed a vista on each side, 
igh which the unhappy victim saw a man, in a 
P of great agitation, walking rapidly to and fro 
|it8 waters ; and, what waa most fearful of all, 
^lin, though at the distance of one hundred 
, could see his face and the expression of 
features as distinctly as if he were within two 
Ib of him in the light of day. This malignant 
being was of great, but not of unnatural stature : 
his face resembled that of a corpse — his lips were 
bloody — but his eyes, which turned rapidly in 
their sockets, were red as scarlet, and gleamed with 
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flashes of actual fire. The contrast between to 
and his corpse-like hce was enough to tun i 
man into stone. He appeared to be as agitated 
as the waters on which he trod : his paces vm 
rapid, and as he strided backward and forw^ 
he looked with a quick and wild motion on 
his right and on his left, as if endeavouring to 
espy some particular object. At length he 
turned himself in the direction where Lachlin 
stood, who instantly found that his eye was 
upon him. The poor man made another effort 
at flight, but in vain ; he felt himself utterly help- 
less — ^the very powers of his mind were paralysed 
as those of his body. When the man on the lake 
saw him, he stood a moment, and the red fire of 
malignant joy fell from his eyes upon its waters— 
and then he walked rapidly over to the edge im- 
mediately below where Lachlin stood, who, though 
stiff with horror, yet retained an intense perception 
of his danger. But just as the spectre arrived at 
the edge, he found himself opposed by some 
other being, and Lachlin, to his astonishment, 
saw a fair form,- dressed in white robes, which 
flowed free and soft as the morning breeze. In a 
moment a violent struggle commenced, while the 
spectre laughed in peals of wild and contemptuous 
mirth that echoed fearfully among the hills and 
valleys about them. Dreadful and violent was 
this supernatural struggle. The unearthly laugh- 
ter of the spectre was mingled with the screams 
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:)f a Yoice, which Tianhlin immediately recog- 
nised to be that of his mother. Sometimes the 
•pirit of the lake would draw the other form upon 
the waters, which immediately yawned to receive 
Ler, and the fire of delight would again Mi in 
crimson flashes about his person. But into the 
gulf he could not get her ; for the moment she 
appeared on its dark weltering brink, the strength 
of the spirit became temporarily relaxed, and she 
consequ^itly escaped it. For a considerable time 
this conflict lasted ; and nothing could exceed the 
energy with which the white form struggled in 
behalf of Lachlin: her screams, however, were 
becoming fainter, wilder, and more melancholy, 
whilst the laughter of the demon became more 
loud and exulting. 

'^ Ohy Lachlifiy cutorcy* said his mother's voice, 
and the tones were full of tenderness, despair, and 
sorrow — " Oh, Lachliny astore^ ca unlh dha Pade- 
teens ? tha ma Uiug — Ihug — Uiug F* — Oh, Lachlin, 
dear, where are your beads? I am weak — 
weak— weak I 

Lachlin's heart again died within him ; for, as 
his faculties had been only sharpened, by this ap- 
peal, to a sense of his loss, and, consequently, of 
his helplessness, he knew not on what hand to 
turn. In the mean time, the spectre had got on 
land, and was making his way up to the unhappy 
young man, who could have wished that the 
mountains would cover him from the terrific grasp 
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of the demon. He did not advance, however, 
without opposition; desperately, though, alas! 
unavailingly, the spirit encountered him ; but her 
screams were now reduced to low and phuntive 
moanings. At length the fatal moment came; 
the unearthly man advanced, and, having grasped 
the unresisting object of his wrath with a gripe 
which seemed to turn him into jelly, he dragged 
him down towards the lake, and a wild piercing 
scream from his mother, who vanished, gave evi- 
dence that her despair and Lachlin's fate were 
sealed. 

It was truly an appalling sound ; and not only 
rang away keenly in bitter echoes among the 
hills, but actually, like a passing breeze in the 
calm twilight, curled and stilled for a moment, 
with a melancholy murmur, the raging waters of 
the lake. 

Lachlin was upon the edge of these waters; 
and the hills were echoing back, with a thousand 
tongues, the loud yells of the monster's satanic 
mirth, when a sudden and glorious light sur- 
rounded them, and a voice, whose tones tran- 
scended the sweetest music, asked — 

" Lachlin Murray, will you wear the order of 
the Blessed Virgin ?" 

Lachlin's heart anticipated his lips in the reply? 
and he answered, fervently — " The scapular, is 
id ? Yes, holy mother, and will die in it ?" 

Instantly a feuaale ^.tm^ of surpassing beauty^ 
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was interposed between him and the fiend ; his 
fears were gone — his strength restored — and a 
blessed serenity diffused itself through his re- 
joicing spirit 

In the mean time the demon of the lake essayed 
to fiy — but, in his turn, was fixed to the spot on 
which he stood. 

^* Patrick," said the sweet voice, ^^ chastise that 
wicked spirit for his guilty design this night" 

At that moment, St Patrick, whom Lachlin 
had not yet seen, stepped forward, dressed as he 
appears on the sign-boards — in ponHficalibus — 
his crosier in one hand, and Lachlin's beads and 
hazel cudgel in the other. He threw Lachlin his 
beads, laid down his crosier, which, however, was 
made of good shillelah, immediately doffed his 
robes, and exhibited a stout, able frame, cased in 
an excellent frize jacket— his nether garments* 
after the present fashion, were open at the knees. 
He took Lachlin's cudgel in his hand — 

" Now," said he, to the laker, " you born sin- 
ner, didn't I put you into this lake, corked in a 
thumb-bottle, early in the fourth century? and is 
this the way you're traten' my counthrymen? 
How did you get out, you divil*s limb, before I 
commince ludherin'* you ?" 

" Why," replied the other, " it's easily ex- 
plained — ^the cork rotted, and I got out, that*s 
all." 

* To beat unmeTcifxilly. 
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" Eh, was that it f Ho— by the Pope's toe, 
but 1*11 pay you. Murray, you wouldn't have a 
bottle about you, with a cork in id, a .bouchal ?" 

" Plase yer Reverence, I believe I've got thai 
same. You see, Sir, 'twas a long 9tep I had be- 
fore me this night that's in it— an' I — ^hem— no 
offince, I hope, plase yer Reverence — ^I brought a 
small sup of what you know ; but, any how, a 
blessed drop of it didn't cross my lips — yeL** 

" Hand it out here, man alive,*' said the saint; 
*^ but first take a pull out of it, an' lave me the 
rest" 

Lachlin complied with this hint ; and Patrick, 
holding die bottle between him and the mo(», put 
it to his lips, and emptied it 

'* As you were going to put me in the bottle," 
said the laker, '< you might have left what was in 
it untouched." 

" Untouched ! arrah," replied St Patrick ; "'tis 
the oil of hazel you'll get, what's fittest for you." 

He immediately commenced, and displayed 
upon the body of the spirit, through the medium 
of Lachlin's cudgel, a very considerable portion 
of science, considering that he did not live in the 
nineteenth century. Neither did he confine him- 
self to the stick, but applied his right foot to the 
laker's neck with a vigour which delighted Lach- 
lin's heart In this manner he cudgelled and 
kicked him till he reached the middle of the lake, 
when he pulled o\it his bottle^ and, setting it upon 
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the water, compelled the spirit to enter in; he 
then corked it up, and dropped it in the lake, 
where it sank like a stone. 

" Arrah, long life an' glory to yer Reverence," 
said Lachlin, << but 'tis a good job you have done 
this night, Sir." 

" Ay," replied St Patrick, quite out of breath, 
" I believe I have corked, more spirits than any 
man since my time ; and, you poor sneaking spal- 
peen, isn't that the reason why my iffegy's on the 
sign-boards of so many public-houses to this day 
-—didn't my mother keep a shebeen-house in the 
town of Enniskillen ?" 

" An' 'tis yer Reverence's hand that seems no 
stranger to the cudgel, neither," said Lachlin. 

"Why, you pitiful cratur," said the saint, 
** amn't I the pathron of cudgel-players ? And 
now I have something to settle wid yourself. 
What's the rason you came out without saying 
your prayers to-night? Eh? An' next, why 
didn't you call upon me when you were in your 
trouble about the meal? You may thank the 
intherest that was made for you, or you wouldn't 
be here safe at the present time." 

" Why, plase yer Reverence," said Lachlin, " I 
surely think / did say my prayers to-night" 

" Did you finish them ?" said St Patrick ; 
" can you tell me that ? take this, any way, as 
pinance, an' remimber to make a station at my 
purgatory in Lough-derg, into the bargain;" 
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saying which, he gave poor Lachlin two thwacb 
of his own cudgel over the scull. Lachlin's head 
rang — ^he was astonished — ^looked about him, and 
found that he had been asleep across the chair at 
which he had knelt to say his prayers about an 
hour before. The next day he bought a scapular 
— got it consecrated, and had the satisfaction of 
going to bed a scapularian that night ; neither did 
he forget, the following summer, to make a 
station at Lough Derg. 

But above all things, he took care never to tra- 
vel an inch, after dusk, without a blessed candle 
in his company, being well aware, that if the 
^Might of ffdth" had been in his waistcoat pocket, 
no evil would have befiUlen him in his dream. 



THE END. 
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